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fb. E turmoils of civil war in France had now 

for many months left Corsica to her own 
pursuits. Internal affairs had gone from bad to 
worse, and Paoli, unable to control his people, 
was helpless, except in the support of some 
strong foreign power. He had instinctively 
turned to England, and the English fleet driven 
from Toulon was finally free to help him. On 
February 17, 1794, it entered the fine harbor 
of St. Florent, and captured the town without 
an effort. Establishing a depot which thus sepa- 
rated the two remaining centers of French in- 
fluence, Calvi and Bastia, the English admiral 
next laid siege to the latter. The place made 
a gallant defense, holding out for over three 
months, until on May 24 Captain Nelson, who 
for eighty-eight days had controlled opera- 
tions, finally directed the guns of the Agamem- 
non with such destructive force against the little 
city that it surrendered. The terms made by 
its captors were the easiest known to modern 
warfare, the conquered being granted all the 
honors of war. As a direct and immediate re- 
sult, the Corsican States met, and declared the 
island a constitutional monarchy under the pro- 

1The picture on the opposite page is a portrait of 
Josephine ( Marie-Joséphe-Rose Tascher dela Pagerie), 
afterward known as uote of the French. It is 
reproduced from the pencil drawing, retouched with 
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tection of England. Sir Gilbert Elliot was ap- 
pointed viceroy, and Paoli was recalled by 
George III. to England. On August 1 fell 
Calvi, the last French stronghold in the coun- 
try, hitherto considered impregnable by the 
Corsicans. 

The presence of England so close to Italian 
shoresimmediately produced throughout Lom- 
bardy and Tuscany a reaction of feeling in 
favor of the French Revolution and its ad- 
vanced ideas. The Committee of Public Safety 
meant to take advantage of this sentiment, in 
order to punish Rome for an insult to the repub- 
lic still unavenged, the death of the French min- 
ister, in 1793, at the hands of a mob; perhaps 
also they might drive England from Corsica. 
This explained the arrival of the commission- 
ers at Nice with the order to cease operations 
against Sardinia and Austria, for the purpose 
of striking at English influence in Italy, and 
possibly in Corsica, 

Every thing but one was soon in readiness. 
To meet the English fleet, the shipwrights at 
Toulon must prepare a powerful squadron. 
They did not complete their gigantic task 
until February 19, 1795. We can imagine the 
intense activity of any man of great power, de- 
water-color, by Jean-Baptiste Isabey, made in 1798. 
The original picture is owned by M. Edmond Taigny, 


and was exhibited at the Trocadéro in 1878. The 
autograph is from the collection of Mr. W. C. Crane. 
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termined to reconquer a lost position: what 
Buonaparte’s fire and zeal must have been we 
can scarcely conceive; even his fiercest de- 
tractors bear witness to the activity of those 
months. When the order to embark was given, 
his organization and material were both as 
nearly perfect as possible. His mother had 
brought the younger children to a charming 
house near by, where she entertained the in- 
fluential women of the neighborhood; and 
thither her busy son often withdrew for the 
pleasures of a society which he was now be- 
ginning thoroughly to enjoy. Thanks to the 
social diplomacy of this most ingenious family, 
everything for a time went well, even with Lu- 
cien; and Louis, now sixteen, was made a lieu- 
tenant of artillery. At the last moment came 
what seemed the climax of Napoleon’s good 
fortune — the assurance that the destination 
of the fleet would be Corsica. Peace was made 
with Tuscany. Rome could not be reached 
without a decisive engagement with the Eng- 
lish ; therefore the first object of the expedition 
would be to engage the British squadron which 
was cruising about Corsica. Victory would of 
course mean entrance into Corsican harbors. 

On March 11 the new fleet set sail. Its 
first encounter with the English was a disaster, 
and two of its fine ships were captured; the 
others fled to Hyéres, and the troops were dis- 
embarked from their transports, and sent back 
to their posts. 

Once more Buonaparte was the victim of 
uncontrollable circumstance. Destitute of em- 
ployment, stripped even of the little credit 
gained in the last half-year, he stood for the 
seventh time on the threshold of the world, 
a suppliant at the door. In some respects he 
was worse equipped for success than at the 
beginning, for he now had a record to ex- 
punge. To an outsider the spring of 1795 
must have appeared the most critical period 
of his life. He himself knew better; in fact, 
this ill-fated expedition was probably soon for- 
gotten altogether. In his St. Helena reminis- 
cences, at least, he never recalled it: in later 
life he was not fond of mentioning his failures, 
little or great, being chiefly concerned to hand 
himself down to history as a man of lofty pur- 
poses and unsullied motives. For the terrible 
waste of millions in this ill-starred maritime 
enterprise he was never in the slightest degree 
responsible : all his secret plans had been for 
the conduct of the war by: land. 

The Corsican administration had always 
had in it at least one French representative. 
Between the latest of these, Lacombe Saint Mi- 
chel, nowa member of the Committee of Safety, 
and the Salicetti party no love was ever lost. 
It was a general feeling that the refugee Cor- 
sicans on the Mediterranean shore were too 


near their home. They were always charged 
with unscrupulous planning to fill their own 
pockets. Now, somehow or other, inexplicably 
perhaps, but nevertheless certainly, another 
costly expedition had been sent to Corsica un- 
der the impulse of these very men, and it had 
failed. The unlucky adventurers had scarcely 
set their feet on shore before Lacombe had Na- 
poleon appointed to the Army of the West, with 
orders to proceed immediately to his post. The 
order reached Marseilles, whither the Buona- 
partes had already betaken themselves, during 
the month of April. On May 2, accompanied 
by Louis, Junot, and Marmont, the broken 
general set out for Paris, where he arrived with 
his companions eight days later, and rented 
shabby lodgings in the Fossés- Montmartre, now 
Aboukir street. The style of the house was 
Liberty Hotel. 

At this point Buonaparte’s apprentice years 
may be said to have ended: he was virtually 
the man he remained to the end. A Corsican 
by origin, he retained the national sensibility 
and an enormous powerof endurance both phys- 
ical and intellectual, together with the dogged 
persistence found in the medieval Corsicans. 
He was devoted with primitive virtue to his fam- 
ily and his people, but was willing to sacrifice 
the latter, at least, to his ambition. His moral 
sense, having never been developed by educa- 
tion,and, worse than that, having been befogged 
by the extreme sensibility of Rousseau and by 
the chaos of the times which that prophet 
had brought to pass, was practically lacking. 
Neither the hostility of his father to religion nor 
his own experiences with the Jesuits could, how- 
ever, entirely eradicate a superstition which 
passed in his: mind for faith. Sometimes he 
was a scoffer, as many with weak convictions 
are; but in general he had a formal and out- 
ward respect for the Church. His theoretical 
education had been narrow and one-sided; but 
his reading and his authorship, in spite of their 
superficial and desultory character, had given 
him certain large and fairly definite concep- 
tions of history and politics. But his practical 
education! What a polishing and sharpening 
he had had against the revolving world moving 
many times faster then than in most ages! He 
was a master in the art of civil war, for he had 
been not merely an interested observer, but an 
active participant, in it during five years in two 
countries. The victim of wiles more secret than 
his own, he had grown most wily in diplomacy ; 
an ambitious politician, his pulpy principles 
were republican in their character so far as 
they had any tissue or firmness. His acqui- 
sitions in the science of war were substantial 
and definite. Neither a martinet himself nor 
tolerant in any way of routine, ignorant in 
fact of many hateful details, among others of 
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obedience, he yet rose far above tradition or 
practice in his conception of strategy. He 
was perceptibly superior to the world about 
him in almost every aptitude, and particularly 
so in power of combination, in originality, and 
in far-sightedness. He could neither write nor 
spell correctly, but he was skilled in all prac- 
tical applications of mathematics: town and 
country, mountains and plains, seas and rivers, 
were all quantities in his equations. Untrust- 
worthy himself, he strove to arouse trust, faith, 
and devotion in those about him; and conceal- 
ing successfully his own purpose, he read the 
hearts of others like an open book. Of pure- 
minded affection for either men or women he 
had so far shown only a little, and had experi- 
enced in return even less; but he had studied 
the arts of gallantry, and understood the lever- 
age of social forces. To these capacities, some 
embryonic, some perfectly formed, add the fact 
that he was now a cosmopolitan, and there will 
be outline, relief, and color to his character. “I 
am in that frame of mind,” he said of himself 
about this time, “in which men are on the eve 
of battle, with a persistent conviction that since 
death is imminent in the end, to be uneasy is 
folly. Everything makes me brave death and 
destiny ; and if this goes on, I shall in the end, 
my friend, nolonger turn whena carriage passes. 
My reason is sometimes astonished at all this ; 
but it is the effect produced on me by the moral 
spectacle of this land [ce pays-ci, not patric |, 
and by the habit of running risks.” This is the 
power and the temper of a man of whom an 
intimate and confidential friend predicted that 
he would never stop short until he had mounted. 
either the throne or the scaffold. 


REACTION FROM THE “ TERROR.” 


THE overthrow of Robespierre was the re- 
sult of an alliance between what may be called 
the radicals and the conservatives in the Con- 
vention. These were all Jacobins, for the Giron- 
dists had been discredited, and put out of doors. 
It was not, however, the Convention, but Paris, 
whichtookcommandoftheresulting movement. 
The social structure of France has been so 
strong, and the nation so homogeneous, that 
political convulsions have had much less influ- 
ence there than elsewhere. But the “Terror” 
had struck at the heart of nearly every family 
of consequence in the capital, and the people 
were utterly weary of horrors. The wave of 
reaction began when the would-be dictator fell. 
A wholesome longing for safety, with its atten- 
dant pleasures, overpowered society, and light- 
heartedness returned. Underneath this temper 
lay but partly concealed a grim determination 
not to be thwarted, which awed the Conven- 
tion. Slowly, but surely, the Jacobins lost their 


power. As once the whole land had been mas. 
tered by the idea of “ federation,” and as a 
later patriotic impulse had given as a watch- 
word “the nation,” so now another refrain was 
in every mouth—“ humanity.” The very songs 
of previous stages, the “(a ira” and the “Car- 
magnole,” disappeared before new and milder 
ones. With Paris in this mood, it was clear that 
the proscribed might return, and that the Con- 
vention, for its intemperate severities, must 
abdicate. 

This, of course, meant a new political ex 
periment ; but being, as they were, sanguin¢ 
admirers of Rousseau, the French felt no appre 
hension at the prospect. The present constitu- 
tion of the third republic in France is consid- 
ered a happy chance by many who live under it. 
It is far from being perfectly adapted to the 
needs of the nation; but what fine qualities it 
possesses are the outcome, not of chance, or of 
theory, but of a century’s‘experience. It should 
be remembered that France in the eighteenth 
century had had no experience whatever of con- 
stitutional government, and the spirit of the age 
was all for theory in politics. Accordingly the 
democratic monarchy of 1792 had failed be- 
cause, its framework having been built of empty 
visions, its constitution was consequently in 
the air. The same fate had now overtaken the 
Girondist constitution and the Jacobin consti- 
tution of the following year. With perfect con- 
fidence in Rousseau’s idea that government is 
based on a social contract between individuals, 
the nation had sworn its adhesion to both these 
constitutions successively, and had ratified the 
act each time by appropriate solemnities, Al- 
ready the flimsy bubble of such a conception 
had been punctured. Was it strange that the 
Convention determined to repeat the same 
old experiment ? Not atall. They knew noth- 
ing better than the old idea, and never doubted 
that the fault lay, not in the system, but in its 
details ; they believed they could improve on 
the work of their predecessors by the change 
and modification of particulars. Aware, there- 
fore, that their own day had passed, they deter- 
mined, before dissolving, to construct a new 
and improved form of government. The work 
was confided to a committee of eleven, most of 
whom were Girondists recalled for the purpose 
in order to hoodwink the public. ‘They now 
separated the executive and judiciary from each 
other and from the legislature, divided the lat- 
ter into two branches, so as to cool the heat of 
popular sentiment before it was expressed in 
statutes, and, avoiding the pitfall dug for itself 
by the National Assembly, made members of 
the Convention eligible for election under the 
new system. 

If the monarchy could have been restored 
at the same time, these features of the new 
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charter would have reproduced in France some 
elements of the British constitution, and have 
pacified the dynastic rulers of Europe. But the 
restoration of monarchy in any form was as 
yet impossible. The Bourbons had utterly dis- 
credited royalty, and the late glorious successes 
had been won partly by the lavish use in the 
enemy’s camp of money raised and granted by 
radical democrats, partly by the prowess of en- 
thusiastic republicans. The compact, efficient 
organization of the national army was the work 
of the Jacobins, and while the Mountain was 
discredited in Paris, it was not so in the prov- 
inces; moreover, the army which was on foot 
and in the field was in the main a Jacobin army. 
Royalty was so hated by most Frenchmen that 
the sad plight of the child dauphin, dying by 
inchesin the Temple, awakened no compassion, 
and its next lineal representative was that hated 
thing, a voluntary exile ; the nobility,who might 
have formed a French House of Lords, were 
traitors to their country, actually bearing arms 
in the levies of her foes. The national feeling 
was a passion; Louis XVI. had been popular 
enough until he had outraged it first by order- 
ing the Church to remain obedient to Rome, 
and then by appealing to foreign powers for 
protection. The emigrant nobles had stumbled 
over one another in their haste to manifest their 
contempt fornationality by throwing themselves 
into the arms of their own class in foreign lands. 
Moreover, the work of the Revolution in an- 
other direction could not be undone. The lands 
of both the emigrants and the Church had either 
been seized and divided among the adherents 
of the new order, or else appropriated to state 
uses. Restitution was out of the question, for 
the power of the new owners was sufficient to 
destroy any one who should propose to take 
away their possessions. 

A constitutional monarchy, therefore, was un- 
thinkable. A presidential government on the 
model of that devised and used by the United 
States was equally impossible, because the 
French appear already to have had a premo- 
nition or an instinct that a ripe experience of 
liberty was essential to the working of such 
an institution. The student of the revolution- 
ary times will become aware how strong the 
feeling already was among the French, that a 
single strong executive, elected by the masses, 
would speedily turn into a tyrant. The expe- 
nence of two empires has made them unwilling 
to change their mind and to try the experiment 
even to this day. They have at last a nominal 
president; but his election is indirect, his office 
is representative, not political, and his duties 
are like an impersonal, colorless reflection of 
those performed by the English crown. The 
constitution-makers simply could not fall back 
on an experience of successful free government 

VoL. XLIX.—82. 


which did not exist. Absolute monarchy had 
made gradual change impossible, for oppres- 
sion dies only in convulsions. The shifts of 
Rousseauism had proved a snare, and as yet 
there was no sound philosophy to supplant it. 
Experience was in front, not behind, and must 
be gained through suffering. 

It was therefore a sad necessity which led 
the Thermidorians of the Convention to try 
another political nostrum. What should it be? 
There had always been a profound sense in 
France of her historic continuity with Rome. 
Her system of jurisprudence, her speech, her 
church, her very land, were Roman. Recalling 
this, the constitution-framers also recollected 
that these had been the gifts of imperial Rome. 
It was a curious but characteristic whim which 
consequently suggested the revival of Roman 
forms dating from the commonwealth. This it 
was which led them to commit the administra- 
tion of government in both external and internal 
relations to a divided executive. There, how- 
ever, the resemblance to Rome ended, for in- 
stead of two consuls there were to be five 
directors. These were to sit as a committee, 
to appoint their own ministerial agents, together 
with all officers and officials of the army, and 
to fill the few positions in the administrative 
departments which were not elective, except 
those in the treasury, which was a separate, in- 
dependent administration. All executive pow- 
ers except those of the treasury were likewise to 
be in their hands. They were to have no veto, 
and their treaties of peace must be ratified by 
the legislature; but they could declare war with- 
out consulting any one. The judiciary was to 
be elected directly by the people, and the 
judges were to hold office for about a year. 
The legislature was to be separated into a sen- 
ate with two hundred and fifty members, called 
the Council of Elders, which had the veto 
power, and an assembly called the Council of 
Juniors, or, more popularly, from its number, 
the Five Hundred, which had the initiative in 
legislation. The members of the former must 
be at least forty years old and married ; every 
aspirant for a seat in the latter must be twenty- 
five and of good character; there was no fur- 
ther restriction. Both these bodies were alike 
to be elected by universal suffrage working in- 
directly through secondary electors, and lim- 
ited by educational and property qualifications. 
There were many wholesome checks and bal- 
ances. 

The scheme was formed, as was intended, 
under Girondist influence, and was acceptable 
to the nation as a whole. In spite of many 
defects, it might after a little experience have 
been amended so as to work, if the people 
had been united and hearty in its support. 
But they were not. The Thermidorians, who 
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were still Jacobins at heart, ordered that at 
least two thirds of the men elected to sit in the 
new houses should have been members of the 
Convention, on the plea that they alone had 
sufficient experience of affairs to carry on the 
public business, at least for the present. Per- 
haps this was intended as some offset to the 
closing of the Jacobin Club on November 12, 
1794, before the menaces of the higher classes 
of Parisian society, known to history as “the 
gilded youth.” On the other hand, the royalists 
saw in the new constitution an instrument 
ready to their hand, in case public opinion, in 
its search for means to restore quiet and order, 
could be carried still further away from the 
Revolution than the movement of Thermidor 
had swept it. They so conducted themselves 
as to justify the measures of the Jacobins. 

From time to time after the events of Ther- 
midor the more active agents of the Terror 
were sentenced to transportation, and the less 
guilty were imprisoned. On May 7,1795,three 
days before Buonaparte’s arrival in Paris, Fou- 
quier-Tinville, and fifteen other wretches who 
had been but tools,;—the executioners of the 
revolutionary tribunal,— were put to death. 
The National Guard had been reorganized, 
and Pichegru was recalled from the North to 
take command of the united forces in Paris un- 
der a committee of the Convention with Barras 
at its head. 

This was intended to overawe those citizens 
of Paris who were hostile to the Jacobins. 
They saw the trap set for them, and were angry. 
During the years of internal disorder and for- 
eign warfare just past the economic conditions 
of the land had grown worse and worse, until, 
in the winter of 1794-95, the laboring classes 
of Paris were again on the verge of starvation. 
As usual, they attributed their sufferings to the 
government, and there were bread riots. Twice 
in the spring of 1795 — on April 1 and May 20o— 
the unemployed and hungry rose to overthrow 
the Convention, but they were easily put down 
by the soldiers on both occasions. The whole 
populace, as represented by the sections of Pa- 
ris, resented this use of armed force, and grew 
uneasy. The Thermidorians further angered 
it by introducing a new metropolitan adminis- 
tration which greatly diminished the powers 
and influence of the sections, without, however, 
destroying their organization. The people of 
the capital, therefore, were ready for mischief. 
The storming of the Tuileries on August 10, 
1792, had been the work of the Paris mob. 
Why could they not overthrow the tyranny of 
the Jacobins as they had that of the king ? 

A crisis might easily have been precipitated 
before Buonaparte’s arrival in Paris, but it was 
delayed by events outside the city. The year 
1794 had been a brilliant season for the re- 
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publican arms and for republican diplomacy. 
Pichegru, with the Army of the North, had 
driven the invaders from French soil and con- 
quered the Austrian Netherlands. Jourdan, 
with the Army of the Sambre and Meuse, had 
defeated the Austrians at Fleurus in a battle 
decided by the bravery of Marceau, thus con- 
firming the conquest. Other generals were like- 
wise rising to eminence. Hoche had in the pre- 
vious year beaten the Austrians under Wurmser 
at Weissenburg, and driven them from Alsace. 
He had further heightened his fame by his 
successes against the insurgents of the West. 
Saint-Cyr, Bernadotte, and Kléber, with many 
others of Buonaparte’s contemporaries,had also 
risen to distinction in minor engagements. The 
record of military energy put forth by the liber- 
ated nation under Jacobin rule stands, as Fox 
declared in the House of Commons, absolutely 
unique. Twenty-seven victories, eight in pitched 
battle; 120 fights; go,odo prisoners; 116 towns 
and important places captured; 230 forts or 
redoubts taken; 3800 pieces of ordnance, 70,- 
ooo muskets, 1000 tons of powder, and go 
standards fallen into French hands—such is 
the incredible tale. Moreover, the army had 
been purged with as little mercy as a mercantile 
corporation shows to incompetent employees. 
It is often claimed that the armies of republican 
France and of Napoleon were, after all, the ar- 
mies of the Bourbons. Not so. The conscrip- 
tion law, though very imperfect in itself, was 
supplemented by the general enthusiasm; a na- 
tion was now in the ranks instead of hirelings; 
the reorganization had remolded the whole 
structure, and between January 1, 1792, and 
January 20, 1795, 110 division commanders, 
263 brigadiers, and 138 adjutants-general either 
resigned, were suspended from duty, or were 
dismissed the service. 

The nation had apparently determined that 
the natural boundary of France and of its own 
revolutionary system was the Rhine. Nice and 
Savoy would round out their territory to the 
south. This much the new government, it was 
understood, would conquer, administer, and 
keep ; the Revolution in other lands, impelled 
but not guided by French influence, must man- 
age its own affairs. This was, of course, an 
entirely new diplomatic situation. Under its in- 
fluence Holland, by the aid of Pichegru’s army, 
became the Batavian Republic, and ceded 
Dutch Flandersto France; while Prussia aban- 
doned the coalition, and in the treaty of Basle, 
signed on April 5, 1795, agreed tothe neutrality 
of all north Germany, and in return for the pos- 
sessions of the ecclesiastical princes in central 
Germany, which were eventually to be secu- 
larized, yielded France undisputed possession 
of the left bank of the Rhine. Spain, Portugal, 
and the little states both of south Germany and 
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of Italy were all alike weary of the contest, the 
more so as they were honeycombed with lib- 
eral ideas. They were already preparing to de- 
sert England and Austria, the great powers 
which still stood firm, and, with the exception 
of Portugal, they acceded within a few weeks 
to the terms of Basle. Rome, as the instigator 
of the unyielding ecclesiastics of Vendée, was, 
of course, on the side of Great Britain and the 
Empire. 

At home the military success of the republic 
was for a little while equally marked. Before 
the close of 1794 the Breton peasants who, 
under the name of Chouans, had become law- 
less highwaymen, were entirely crushed; and 
the English expedition sent to Quiberon in 
the following year to revive the disorders was 
a fizzle. The insurrection of the Vendée had 
dragged stubbornly on, but it was stamped out 
in June, 1795, by the execution of over seven 
hundred of the emigrants who had returned on 
English vessels to fan the royalist blaze which 
was kindling again. 

As the royalists had been first in the panic 
of five years previous, so they were not now to 
be outdone by the Terror. Charette, the Ven- 
dean leader, retaliated by a holocaust of two 
thousand republican prisoners whom he had 
taken. After the events of Thermidor the Con- 
vention had thrown open the prison doors, 
put an end to bloodshed, and proclaimed an 
amnesty. The evident power of the Parisian 
burghers, the form given by the Girondists to 
the new constitution, the longing of all for 
peace and for a return of comfort and pros- 
perity, still further emboldened the royalists, 
and enabled them to produce a wide-spread 
revulsion of feeling. They rose in many parts 
of the South, instituting what is known from 
the colors they wore as the White Terror, and 
pitilessly murdering, in the desperation of timid 
revenge, their unsuspecting and unready neigh- 
bors of republican opinions. The scenes en- 
acted were more terrible, the human butchery 
more bloody, than any known during the dark- 
est days ofthe revolutionary movement in Paris. 

The Jacobins, therefore, in view of so danger- 
ous a situation, and not without some reason, 
had determined that they themselves should 
administer the new constitution. The royalists 
at the same time saw in its provisions a means 
to accomplish their ends; and relying upon the 
attitude of the capital, in which moband burgh- 
ers alike were angry, determined simultaneously 
to strike a blow for mastery, and to supplant the 
Jacobins. Evidence of their activity appeared 
both in military and political circles. Through- 
out the summer of 1795 there was an unac- 
countable languor in the army. It was be- 
lieved that Pichegru had purposely palsied 
his own and Jourdan’s abilities, and the need- 
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less armistice he made with Austria went far 
to confirm the idea. It was afterward proved 
that several members of the Convention had 
been in communication with royalists. Among 
their agents was a personage of some impor- 
tance—acertain Aubry— who, havingreturned 
after the events of Thermidor, never disavowed 
his real sentiments as a royalist; and being 
later made chairman of the army committee, 
was in that position when Buonaparte’s career 
was temporarily checked by degradation‘ from 
the artillery to the infantry. For this absurd 
reason he was long but unjustly thought to 
have also caused the original transfer to the 
West. 

The Convention was vaguely aware of all 
that was taking place. Having abolished the 
powerful and terrible Committee of Public 
Safety, which had conducted its operations 
with such success as attends remorseless vigor, 
it was found necessary on August g to recon- 
struct something similar to meet the new crisis. 
At the same time the spirit of the hour was pro- 
pitiated by forming sixteen other committees 
to control the action of the central one. Such 
a dispersion of executive power was a virtual 
paralysis of action. The constitution was 
adopted a fortnight later, on August 22. Im- 
mediately the_sections of Paris began to dis- 
play irritation with the limitations set to their 
choice of new representatives. They had many 
sympathizers in the provinces, and the extreme 
reactionaries from the Revolution were jubilant. 
Fortunately for France, Carnot was temporarily 
retained to control the department of war. He 
was not removed until the following March. 


BONAPARTE’S RECEPTION IN PARIS SOCIETY. 


WueEN General Buonaparte reached Paris, 
and went to dwell in the mean and shabby 
lodgings which his lean purse compelled him 
to choose, he found the city strangely meta- 
morphosed. Animated by a settled purpose 
not to accept the position assigned to him in 
the Army of the West, and, if necessary, to defy 
his military superiors, his humor put him out 
of all sympathy with the prevalent gaiety. 
Bitter experience had taught him that in civil 
war the consequences of victory and defeat 
are alike inglorious. In the fickleness of public 
opinion the avenging hero of to-day may easily 
become the reprobated outcast of to-morrow. 
What he had gained at Toulon was already 
dissipated in part; the rest might easily be - 
squandered entirely in Vendée. He felt and 
said that he could wait. But how about his 
daily bread ? 

The drawing-rooms of Paris had opened 
like magic before the sesame of Thermidor 
and the prospects of settled order under the 
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Directory. There were visiting, dining, and 
dancing; dressing, flirtation, and intrigue ; walk- 
ing, driving, and riding,— all the avocations of 
a people soured with the cruel and bloody past, 
and reasserting its native passion for pleasure 
and refinement. The morality of the hour was 
no better than the old; for there was a strange 
mixture of elements in this new society: the 
men in power were of every class—a few of the 
old aristocracy, many of the wealthy burgesses, 
a certain proportion of the colonial nabobs 
from the West Indies and elsewhere, adven- 
turers of every stripe, and a few even of the 
city populace and country common folk. The 
ingredients of this queer hodgepodge had yet 
to learn one another’s language and nature; 
the niceties of speech, gesture, and mien which 
once had a well-understood significance in 
government circles were all to be readjusted 
to the ideas of the motley crowd and given 
new conventional currency. In such a disor- 
derly transition vice does not require the mask 
of hypocrisy, virtue is helpless because unor- 
ganized, and something like riot characterizes 
conduct. The sound and rugged goodness of 
many newcomers, the habitual respectability 
of the veterans, were for the moment alike in- 
active because not yet kneaded into the mass 
they had to leaven. 

There was, nevertheless, a marvelous exhibi- 
tion of social powerin this heterogeneous mass: 
nothing of course proportionate in extent to 
what had been brought forth for national de- 
fense, but still of almost, if not entirely, equal sig- 
nificance. Throughout the revolutionary epoch 
there had been much discussion concerning re- 
forms in education. It was in 1794 that Monge 
finally succeeded in founding the great Poly- 
technic School, an institution which clearly cor- 
responded to a national characteristic, since 
from that day it has strengthened the natural 
bias of the French toward applied science, to 
the undue and unfortunate neglect of many 
important humanizing disciplines. The Con- 
servatory of Music and the Institute were per- 
manently reorganized soon after. The great 
collections of the Museum of Arts and Crafts 
(Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers) were begun, 
and permanent lecture courses were founded in 
connection with the National Library, the Bo- 
tanical Garden, the Medical School, and other 
learned institutions. Almost immediately a 
philosophical literature began to appear; pic- 
tures were painted, and the theaters reopened 
* with new and tolerable pieces written for the 
day and place. In the very midst of war, more- 
over, an attempt was made to emancipate the 
press. The effort was ill advised, and the re- 
sults were so deplorable for the conduct of af- 
fairs that the newspapers were in the event 
more firmly muzzled than ever. 
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When Buonaparte had made his living ar- 
rangements, and began to look about, he must 
have been dumfounded at the hatred of the 
Convention so generally and openly manifested 
on every side. The provinces had looked upon 
the Revolution as accomplished. Paris was 
evidently in such ill humor with the body which 
represented it that the republic was virtually to 
all appearance undone. “ Reélect two thirds 
of the Convention members to the new legisla- 
ture!” said the angry demagogues of the Paris 
sections. “ Never! Those men who, by their 
own confession, have for three years in all these 
horrors been the cowardly tools of a senti- 
ment they could not restrain, but are now self- 
styled and reformed moderates! Impossible!” 
Whether bribed by foreign gold, and working 
under the influence of royalists, or by reason 
of the famine, or through the determination 
of the well to do to have a radical change, or 
from all these influences combined, the sec- 
tions were gradually organizing for resistance, 
and it was soon clear that the National Guard 
was in sympathy with them. The Convention 
was equally alert, and began to arm for the 
conflict. They already had several hundred 
artillerymen and five thousand regulars who 
were imbued with the national rather than the 
local spirit ; they promptly began now to enlist 
a special guard of fifteen hundred from the des- 
perate men who had been the trusty followers 
of Hébert and Robespierre. 

For a month or more Buonaparte was a mere 
onlooker, or at most an interested examiner of 
events, weighing and speculating in obscurity 
much as he had done three years before. The 
war department listened to and granted his ear- 
nest request that he might remain in Paris until 
a general reassignment of officers which had 
been determined upon, and, as his good fortune 
would have it, was already in progress, should 
be completed. As the first weeks passed, news 
arrived from the South of a reaction in favor of 
the Jacobins. It became clearer every day that 
the Convention had moral support beyond the 
ramparts of Paris; and within the city it was 
possible to maintain something in the nature 
of a Jacobin salon. Many of that faith who 
were disaffected with the new conditions in 
Paris—the Corsicans in particular— were wel- 
comed at the home of Mme. Permon by her- 
self and her beautiful daughter, afterward Mme. 
Junot and Duchess of Abrantés. Salicetti had 
chosen the other child, a son now grown, as 
his private secretary, and was of course a spe- 
cial favorite in the house. The first manifesta- 
tion of reviving Jacobin confidence was shown 
in the attack made on May 20 upon the Con- 
vention by hungry rioters who shouted for the 
constitution of ’93, and were assisted in creat- 
ing disorder by the radical members. The tu- 
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mult was quelled by the courage and presence 
of mind shown by Boissy d’Anglas, a calm and 
determined moderate, who had been commis- 
sioned to act alone in provisioning Paris, and 
bravely accepted his responsibility by mounting 
the president’s chair in the midst of the tumult. 
The mob brandished in his face the bloody 
head of Féraud, a fellow-member whom they 
had just murdered. The chairman uncovered 
his head in respect, and his undaunted mien 
cowed the leaders, who slunk away, followed 
by the rabble. The consequence was a total 
annihilation of the Mountain on May 22. The 
Convention committees were disbanded, their 
artillerymen were temporarily dismissed, and 
the constitution of 1793 was abolished. 

The friendly home of Mme. Permon was al- 
most the only resort of Buonaparte, who, though 
disillusioned, was still a Jacobin. Something 
like desperation appeared in his manner; the 
lack of proper food emaciated his frame, while 
uncertainty as to the future left its mark on his 
wan face and in his restless eyes. It was not 
astonishing, for his personal and family affairs 
were apparently hopeless. His brothers, like 
himself, had now been deprived of profitable 
employment; they, with him, might possibly 
and even probably soon be numbered among 
the suspects; destitute of a powerful patron, 
and with his family once more in actual want, 
its head was scarcely fit in either garb or humor 
for the society even of his friends. His hostess 
described him as having “ sharp, angular fea- 
tures; small hands, long and thin; his hair long 
and disheveled; without gloves; wearing badly 
made, badly polished shoes; having always a 
sickly appearance, which was the result of his 
lean and yellow complexion, brightened only 
by two eyes glistening with shrewdness and 
firmness.” Bourrienne, who had now returned 
from diplomatic service, was not edified by the 
appearance ortemper of his acquaintance, who, 
he says, “ was ill clad and slovenly, his char- 
acter cold, often inscrutable. His smile was 
hollow and often out of place. He had mo- 
ments of fierce gaiety which made you uneasy, 
and indisposed to love him.” 

No wonder the man was ill at ease. His 
worst fears were realized when the influence of 
the Mountain was wiped out,— Carnot, the or- 
ganizer of victory, as he had been styled, be- 
ing the only one of all the old leaders to escape. 
Salicetti was too prominent a partizan to be 
overlooked by the angry burghers. Fora time 
he was concealed by Mme. Permon in her 
Paris home. He escaped the vengeance of his 
enemies in the disguise of her lackey, flying 
with her when she left for the South to seek 
refuge for herself and children. Even the rank 
and file among the members of the Mountain 
either fled or were arrested. That Buonaparte 
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was unmolested appears to prove how cleverly 
he had concealed his connection with them. 
The story that in these days he proposed 
for the hand of Mme. Permon, though without 
any corroborative evidence, has an air of prob- 
ability, partly in the consideration of a despair 
which might lead him to seek any support, 
even that of a wife as old as his mother, partly 
from the existence ofa letter to the lady which, 
though enigmatical, displays an interesting 
mixture of wounded pride and real or pre- 
tended jealousy. 

The epistle is dated June 18,1795. He felt 
that she would think him duped, he explains, if 
he did not inform her that although she had not 
seen fit to give her confidence to him, he had 
all along known that she had Salicetti in hiding. 
Then follows an address to that countryman, 
evidently intended to clear the writer from all 
taint of Jacobinism, and couched in these 
terms: “I could have denounced thee, but 
did not, although it would have been but a just 
revenge so to do. Which has chosen the truer 
part? Go seek in peace an asylum where thou 
canst return to better thoughts of thy country. 
My lips shall never utter thy name. Repent, 
and, above all, appreciate my motives. This I 
deserve, for they are noble and generous.” 

In these words to the political refugee he 
employs the familiar republican “thou”; in the 
peroration, addressed, like the introduction, to 
the lady herself, he recurs to the polite and 
distant “ you.” “Madame Permon, my good 
wishes go with you as with your child. You 
are two feeble creatures with no defense. May 
Providence and the prayers of a friend be with 
you. Above all, be prudent, and never remain 
in the large cities. Adieu. Accept my friendly 
greetings.” 

The meaning of this missive is recondite ; 
perhaps it is this: Mme. Permon, I loved 
you, and could have ruined the rival who is 
your protégé with a clear conscience, for he 
once did me foul wrong, as he will acknow- 
ledge. But farewell. I bear you no grudge. 
Or else it may announce another change in the 
political weather by the veering of the cock: 
As a good citizen, despising the horrors of 
the past, I could have denounced you, Sali- 
cetti. I did not, for I recalled old times and 
your helplessness, and wished to heap coals of 
fire on your head, that you might see the error 
of your way. The latter interpretation finds 
support in Buonaparte’s quick and easy con- 
version from Jacobinism which followed, and 
in his subsequent labored explanation that in 
the “ Supper of Beaucaire” he had not iden- 
tified himself with the Jacobin soldier, but had 
wished only by a dispassionate presentation of 
facts to show the hopeless case of Marseilles, 
and to prevent useless bloodshed. 
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The overhauling of the army list and the re- 
assignment of officers turned out ill for Buona- 
parte. Aubry, the head of the committee, 
appears to have been utterly indifferent to 
him, displaying no ill will, and certainly no 
active good will, toward the sometime Jacobin, 
whose name, moreover, was last on the list of 
artillery officers in the order of seniority. Ac- 
cording to the regulations, when one arm of 
the service was overmanned, the superfluous 
officers were to be transferred to another. This 
was now the case with the artillery, and Buo- 
naparte, as a supernumerary, was on June 13 
ordered again to the West, but this time only 
as a mere infantry brigadier. He appears to 
have felt throughout life more vindictiveness 
toward Aubry, the man whom he believed to 
be the author of this particular misfortune, 
than toward any other person with whom he 
ever came in contact. In this rigid scrutiny of 
the army list, exaggerated pretensions or ser- 
vices and untruthful testimonials were no longer 
accepted ; Joseph also had therefore already lost 
his position, and was about to settle with his 
family in Genoa, while Louis was actually sent 
back to school, being ordered to Chalons. Poor 
Lucien, overwhelmed in the general ruin of the 
radicals, and with a wife and child dependent 
on Him, was in despair. The other members of 
the family were temporarily destitute, but self- 
helpful. 

In this there was nothing new; but for all 
that the monotony of the situation must have 
been disheartening. Napoleon’s resolution was 
soon taken. He was either really ill from pri- 
vation and disappointment or soon became so. 
Armed with a medical certificate, he applied 
for and received a furlough. This step hav- 
ing been taken, the next, according to the un- 
changed and familiar instincts of the man, 
was to apply under the law for mileage to pay 
his expenses on the journey which he had 
taken as far as Paris in pursuance of the order 
given him on March 29 to proceed to his post 
in the West. Again, following the precedents 
of his life, he calculated mileage not from Mar- 
seilles whence he really started, but from Nice, 
thus largely increasing the amount which he 
asked for, and in due time received. During 
his leave several projects occupied his busy 
brain: speculation in the sequestered lands of 
the emigrants and monasteries, and the writing 
of two monographs— onea history ofthe events 
from 9 Fructidor, year 2 (August 26, 1794), to 
the beginning of year 4 (1795), the other a 
memoir on the Army of Italy. The first no- 
tion was doubtless due to a frenzy for specula- 
tion, now rife, which was comparable only to 
that which prevailed in the days of Law’s 
Mississippi scheme or of the South Sea Bub- 
ble. A project for purchasing a certain prop- 
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erty as a good investment for his wife’s dowry 
was actually submitted to Joseph, but it failed 
by the sudden repeal of the law under which 
such purchases were made. The two themes 
were both finished, and another, “A Study in 
Politics: being an Inquiry into the Causes 
of Troubles and Discords,” was sketched, but 
never completed. The memoir on the Army 
of Italy was virtually the scheme for offensive 
warfare which he had laid before the younger 
Robespierre ; it was now revised, and sent to 
the highest military power —a new central com- 
mittee appointed by the Convention to take 
the place of the Committee of Public Safety. 
These occupations were all very well, but the 
furlough was rapidly expiring, and nothing had 
turned up. Most opportunely, the invalid had 
a relapse, and was able to secure an extension 
of leave until August 4, the date on which a 
third of the committee on the reassignment of 
officers would retire, aniong them the hated 
Aubry. 

Speaking at St. Helena of these days, he said: 
“TJ lived in the Paris streets without employ- 
ment. I had no social habits, going only into 
the set at the house of Barras, where I was well 
received. . . . I was there because there was 
nothing to be had elsewhere. I attached my- 
self to Barras because I knew no one else. 
Robespierre was dead; Barras was playing a 
role: I had to attach myself to somebody and 
something.” 

It will not be forgotten that Barras and Fré- 
ron had been Dantonists when they were at 
the siege of Toulon with Buonaparte. After the 
events of Thermidor they had forsworn Jaco- 
binism altogether, and were at present in alli- 
ance with the moderate elements of Paris soci- 
ety. Barras’s rooms in the Luxembourg were 
the center of all that was gay and dazzling in 
that corrupt and careless world. They were, 
as a matter of course, the resort of the most 
beautiful and brilliant women, influential, but 
not over-scrupulous. Mme. Tallien, who has 
been called “the goddess of Thermidor,” was 
the queen of the coterie; scarcely less beautiful 
and gracious were the widow Beauharnais and 
Mme. Récamier. Barras had been a noble; 
the instincts of his class made him a delight- 
ful host. 

What Napoleon saw and experienced he 
wrote to the faithful Joseph. The letters are a 
truthful transcript of his emotions, the key-note 
of which is admiration for the Paris women. 
“ Here only of all places in the world they de- 
serve to hold the helm: the men are mad about 
them, think only of them, and live only by 
means of their influence.” As yet he had not 
met Mme. Beauharnais. The whole tone of the 
correspondence is cheerful, and indicates that 
Buonaparte’s efforts for a new alliance had 
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been successful, that his fortunes were looking 
up, and that the giddy world contained some- 
thing of uncommon interest. As his fortunes 
improved, he grew more cheerful, and appeared 
more in society. On occasion he even ventured 
upon little gallantries. Presented to Mme. 
Tallien, he was frequently seen at her recep- 
tions. He was at first shy and reserved, but 
time and custom put him more at his ease. 
One evening, as little groups were gradually 
formed for the better interchange of jest and 
repartee, he seemed to lose his timidity alto- 
gether, and, assuming the mien of a fortune- 
teller, he caught his hostess’s hand, and poured 
out a long rigmarole of nonsense which much 
amused the rest of the circle. 

These months had also improved the situa- 
tion of the family. His mother and younger 
sisters were somehow more comfortable in their 
Marseilles home. Strange doings were after- 
ward charged against them, but it is probable 
that these stories are without other foundation 
than spite. Napoleon had received a consid- 
erable sum for mileage,— nearly 2700 francs,— 
and, good son as he always was, it is likely that 
he shared the money with his family. Both 
Elise and the little Pauline now had suitors. 
Fesch, described by Lucien as “ever fresh, not 
like arose, but likea good radish,” was comforta- 
bly waiting at Aix in the house of old acquain- 
tances for a chance to return to Corsica. Jo- 
seph’s arrangements for moving to Genoa were 
nearly complete, and Louis was comfortably 
settled at school in Chélons. Poor “ Brutus” 
Lucien was the only luckless wight of the num- 
ber: his fears had been realized, and, having 
been denounced as a Jacobin, he was now ly- 
ing terror-stricken in the prison of Aix, when 
all about him men of his stripe were being exe- 
cuted by the score. 


BONAPARTE AS THE GENERAL OF THE 
CONVENTION. 


On August 5 the members of the new Com- 
mittee of Public Safety entered on their duties. 
Almost the first document presented at the 
meeting was Buonaparte’s demand for restora- 
tion to his rank in the artillery. It rings with 
indignation, and abounds with loose statements 
about his past services, boldly claiming the hon- 
ors of the last short but successful Italian cam- 
paign. The paper was referred to the proper 
authorities, and, a fortnight later, its writer re- 
ceived peremptory orders to join his corps in 
the West. What could be more amusingly char- 
acteristic of this persistent man than to read, in 
a letter to Joseph under date of the following 
day, August 20: “I am attached .at this mo- 
ment to the topographical bureau of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety for the direction of the 
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armies in Carnot’s place. If I wish, I can be 
sent to Turkey by the government as general 
of artillery, with a good salary and a flattering 
title, to organize the artillery of theGrand Turk.” 
Then follow plans for Joseph’s appointment to 
the consular service, for a meeting at Leghorn, 
and for a further land speculation. Atthe close 
are these remarks, which not only display great 
acuteness of observation, but are noteworthy as 
displaying a persistent quality of the man, that 
of always having an alternative in readiness: 
“Tt is quiet, but storms are gathering, perhaps; 
the primaries are going to meet in a few days. 
I shall take with me five or six officers. 
The commission and decree of the Committee 
of Public Safety, which employs me in the duty 
of directing the armies and plans of campaign, 
being most flattering to me, I fear they will no 
longer allow me to go to Turkey. We shall see. 
I may have on hand a campaign to-day. .. . 
Write always as if I were going to Turkey.” 
This was all half true. By dint of soliciting 
Barras and Doulcet de Pontécoulant, another 
well-wisher, both men of ability, and by im- 
portuning Fréron, then at the height of his 
power, but soon to display a ruinous incapa- 
city, Buonaparte had actually been made a 
member of the commission of four which di- 
rected the armies, and Dutot had been sent 
in his stead to the West. Moreover, there was 
likewise a chance for realizing those dreams 
of achieving glory in the Orient which had 
haunted him from childhood. At this moment 
there was a serious tension in the politics of 
eastern Europe, and the French saw an op- 
portunity to strike Austria on the other side by 
an alliance with Turkey. The latter country 
was of course entirely unprepared for war, and 
asked for the appointment of a French commis- 
sion to reconstruct its gun-foundries and to im- 
prove its artillery service. Buonaparte, having 
learned the fact, had immediately prepared 
two memorials, one on the Turkish artillery, 
and another on the means of strengthening 
Turkish power against the encroachments of 
European monarchies. These he sent up with 
an application that he should be appointed 
head of the commission, inclosing a)so lauda- 
tory certificates of his uncommon ability from 
Doulcet and from Debry, a newly made friend. 
But the vista of an Eastern career temporarily 
vanished. The new constitution, adopted, as 
already stated, on August 22, could not become 
operative until after the elections. On August 31 
Buonaparte’s plan for the conduct of the coming 
Italian campaign was read by the Convention 
committee, found satisfactory,and adopted. It 
remains in many respects the greatest of all Na- 
poleon’s military papers, its only fault being that 
no genius inferior to his own could carry it out. 
A few days later he became aware of the im- 
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pression he had made: it seemed clear that he 
had a bird in the hand worth every possibility in 
the Orient. He therefore wrote to J oseph that he 
was going to remain in Paris, explaining, as if 
incidentally, that he could thus be on the look- 
out for any desirable vacancy in the consular 
service, and secure it, if possible, for him. 

Dreams of another kind had supplanted 
visions of Oriental splendor in his mind; for in 
subsequent letters to the same correspondent, 
written almost daily, he unfolds a series of 
rather startling schemes, which among other 
things include a marriage, a town house, and 
a country residence, with a cabriolet and three 
horses. How all this was to come about we 
cannot entirely discover. The marriage plan 
is clearly stated. Joseph had married one of 
the daughters of a comparatively wealthy mer- 
chant. He was requested to sound his brother- 
in-law concerning the other, the famous Dé- 
sirée Clary, who afterward became Mme. 
Bernadotte. Two of the horses were to be sup- 
plied by the government in place of a pair 
which he might be supposed to have possessed 
at Nice in accordance with the rank he then 
held, and to have sold, according to orders, 
when sent on the maritime expedition to Cor- 
sica. Where the third horse and the money 
for the houses were to come from is inscrut- 
able ; but as a matter of fact, Napoleon had al- 
ready left his shabby lodgings for better ones 
in Michodiére street, and was actually nego- 
tiating for the purchase of a handsome de- 
tached residence near that of Bourrienne, whose 
fortunes had also been retrieved. So great a 
personage must, of course, have a secretary, and 
the faithful Junot had been appointed to the 
office. 

The application for the horses turned out ase- 
rious matter, and brought the adventurer once 
more to the verge ofruin. Thestory hetold was 
not plain, the records did not substantiate it, the 
hard-hearted officials of the war department 
evidently did not believe a syllable of his 
representations,— which, in fact, were untruth- 
ful,— and, the central committee having again 
lost a third of its members by rotation, among 
them Doulcet, there was no one now in it to 
plead Buonaparte’s cause. Accordingly there 
was no little talk about the matter in very in- 
fluential circles, and almost simultaneously was 
issued the report concerning his formal request 
for restoration, which had been delayed by the 
routine prescribed in such cases, and was only 
now completed. It was not only adverse in 
itself, but contained a confidential inclosure 
animadverting severely on the irregularities of 
the petitioner’s conduct, and in particular on 
his stubborn refusal to obey orders and join 
the Army of the West. Thus it happened that 
on September 15 the name of Buonaparte was 
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officially struck from the list of general officers 
on duty, “in view of his refusal to proceed. to 
the post assigned him.” It really appeared as 
if the name of Napoleon might almost have 
been substituted for that of Tantalus in the 
fable. It was the irony of fate that on this very 
day the subcommittee on foreign affairs sub- 
mitted to the full meeting a proposition to 
send the man who was now a disgraced cul- 
prit in great state and with a full suite to take 
service at Constantinople in the army of the 
Grand Turk! 

But no one had ever understood better than 
Buonaparte the possibilities of political influ- 
ence in a military career. Not only could he 
bend the bow of Achilles, but he always had 
ready an extra string. Thus far in his ten years 
of service he had been promoted only once 
according to routine; the other steps of the 
height which he had reached had been secured 
by influence or chicane. He had been first 
Corsican and then French, first a politician 
and then a soldier. Such a veteran was not to 
be dismayed even by the most stunning blow; 
had he not even now three powerful protec- 
tors — Barras, Tallien, and Fréron? He turned 
his back, therefore, with ready adaptability on 
the unsympathetic officials of the army, the 
mere soldiers with cool heads and merciless 
judgment. The evident short cut to restora- 
tion was to carry through the project of employ- 
ment at Constantinople; it had been formally 
recommended, and to secure its adoption he 
renewed his importunate solicitations. His 
rank he still held; he might hope to regain 
position by some brilliant stroke such as he 
could execute only without the restraint of 
orders and on his own initiative. His hopes 
grew, or seemed to, as his suit was not rejected, 
and he wrote to Joseph on September 26 that 
the matter of his departure was urgent; add- 
ing, however: “But at this moment there are 
some ebullitions and incendiary symptoms.” 
He was right in both surmises. The Committee 
of Public Safety was formally considering the 
proposition for his transfer to the sultan’s ser- 
vice while simultaneously affairs both in Paris 
and on the frontiers alike were “ boiling.” 

Meantime the royalists and clericals had 
not been idle. They had learned nothing from 
the events of the Revolution, and did not even 
dimly understand their own position. Their 
own allies repudiated both their sentiments and 
their actions in the very moments when they be- 
lieved themselves to be honorably fighting for 
self-preservation. English statesmen like Gran- 
ville and Harcourt now thought and said that it 
was impossible to impose on France a form of 
government distasteful to her people; but the 
British regent and the French pretender, who, 
on the death of his unfortunate nephew, the 
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dauphin, had been recognized by the powers 
as Louis XVIII., were stubbornly united un- 
der the old Bourbon motto, “ All or nothing.” 
The change in the Convention, in Paris so- 
ciety, even in the country itself, which was 
about to desert its extreme Jacobinism and to 
adopt the new constitution by an overwhelm- 
ing vote —all this deceived them, and they de- 
termined to strike for everything they had lost. 
Preparations, it is now believed, were all ready 
for an inroad from the Rhine frontier, for 
Pichegru to raise the white flag, and to advance 
with his troops on Paris, and for a simultaneous 
rising of the royalists in every French district. 
On October 4 an English fleet had appeared on 
the northern shore, having on board the Count 
of Artois and a large body of emigrants, ac- 
companied by a powerful force of English, com- 
posed in part of regulars, in part of volunteers. 
This completed the preliminary measures. 

With the first great conflict in the struggle 
avowed royalism had only an indirect connec- 
tion. By this time the Paris sections were thor- 
oughly reorganized, having purged themselves 
of the extreme democratic elements from the 
suburbs. They were well drilled and armed, 
and were enthusiastic for resistance to the de- 
cree of the Convention concerning the com- 
pulsory reélection of its members. The Na- 
tional Guard was not less embittered against 
that measure. There were three military com- 
manders then in Paris who could be relied on 
to oppose the Convention. These were Dani- 
can, Duhoux d’Hauterive, and Laffont, all roy- 
alists at heart: the last was an emigrant, and 
avowed it. ‘The Convention had also by this 
time completed its enlistment, and had taken 
other measures of defense ; but it was without 
a trustworthy general to command, for among 
the fourteen generals then present in Paris 
only two were certainly loyal to the Convention, 
and both these were men of very indifferent 
character and officers of no capacity. 

The Convention forces -were technically a 
part of the army known as that of the interior, 
of which Menou was the commander. On 
September 23 all the signs of open rebellion in 
Paris became too clear to be longer disregarded. 
The new constitution having been formally pro- 
claimed the day before (1 Vendémiaire), on that 
nighta mass meeting of the various sections was 
held in the Odéon theater in order to prepare 
plans foropenresistance. That of Lepelletier, in 
the heart of Paris, comprising the wealthiest and 
most influential of the mercantile class, actually 
met in its hall and issued a call to insurrection. 
These were no contemptible foes: on the mem- 
orable tenth of August theirs had been the bat- 
talion of the National Guard which died with 
the Swiss in defense of the Tuileries. Menou, 
according to the command of the Convention 
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to disarm the insurgent sections, confronted 
the armed citizens for a moment. But the work 
was not to his taste. After a short parley in 
their hall, during which something was said 
about good behavior, he withdrew the forces 
to their barracks, and left the armed and angry 
sections masters of the situation. Prompt and 
energetic measures were more necessary than 
ever. For some days the Convention leaders 
had been discussing their plans. Carnot and 
Tallien finally agreed with Barras that the man 
most likely to do thoroughly the active work 
was Buonaparte. But, apparently, they dared 
not altogether trust him, for Barras himself 
was appointed commander-in-chief. His “little 
Corsican officer, who will not stand on cere- 
mony,” as he called him, was to be nominally 
lieutenant. On October 4 Buonaparte was 
summoned to a conference. Next morning he 
appeared at Barras’s house, and accepted the 
offered position, with the understanding that 
he was to be his own master. 

Not a moment was lost, and throughout the 
day most vigorous and incessant preparation 
was made. Buonaparte was as much himself 
in the streets of Paris as in those of Ajaccio, 
except that his energy was proportionately more 
feverish, as the defense of the Tuileries and the 
riding-school attached to it, in which the Con- 
vention sat, was a grander task than the never- 
accomplished capture of the Corsican citadel. 
The avenues of a great town somewhat resem- 
ble the main and tributary valleys of a moun- 
tain-range, and the task of campaigning in 
Paris was less unlike that of manceuvering in 
the narrow gorges of the Apennines than might 
be supposed; at least Buonaparte’s strategy 
was nearly identical for both. All his measures 
were masterly. The foe, scattered as yet 
throughout the city on both sides of the river, 
was first cut in two by seizing and fortifying 
the bridges across the Seine; then every ave- 
nue of approach was likewise guarded, while 
flanking artillery was set in the narrow streets to 
command the main arteries. Finally a reserve, 
ready for use on either side of the river, was 
established in what is now the Place de la Con- 
corde, with an open line of retreat toward St. 
Cloud behind it. Every order was issued in 
Barras’s name. The sections, of course, knew 
nothing of the new commander, and recalled 
only Menou’s pusillanimity. Without cannon 
and without a plan, they determined to drive 
out the Convention at once, and to overwhelm 
its forces by superior numbers. The quays of 
the left bank were therefore occupied by a large 
body of the National Guard, ready to rush in 
from behind when the main attack, made from 
the north through the labyrinth of streets and 
blind alleys then designated by the name of 
St. Honoré, and by the short, wide passage of 
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it from the front. When their com- 





pacted mass reached the church of 
St. Roch, and, taking a stand, sud- 
denly became aware that in the side 
streets on the right were yawning the 
muzzles of hostile cannon, the excited 
citizens lost their heads, and began to 
discharge their muskets. Then with 
a swift, sudden blast the street was 
cleared by a terrible discharge of 
shrapnel, canister, and grape-shot, 
with which the great guns of Buona- 
parte were loaded. The action con- 
tinued about an hour, for the people 
and the National Guard rallied again 
and again, each time to be mowed 
down by a like awful discharge. 
At last they could be rallied no 
longer, and retreated. On the left 
bank a similar mélée ended in a sim- 
ilar way. Three times Laffont gath- 
ered his forces and hurled them at 
the Pont Royal; three times they 
were swept back by the cross-fire of 
artillery. The scene then changed 
like the vanishing of a mirage. Awe- 
stricken messengers appeared, hurry- 
ing everywhere with the prostrating 
news from both sides of the river, and 
the entire Parisian force withdrew to 
shelter. Before nightfall the triumph 
of the Convention was complete. The 
dramatic effect of this achievement 
was heightened by Buonaparte’s ap- 
pearance on horseback here, there, 
and everywhere during the short hour 
of battle; both before and after, he 
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l’Echelle, should draw the Convention forces 
away in that direction to resist it. 


THE DAY OF THE PARIS SECTIONS. 


In this general position the opposing forces 
confronted each other on the morning of Octo- 
ber 5 (13 Vendémiaire). Both seemed loath to 
begin. But at half-past four in the afternoon 
it was clear that the decisive moment had 
come. As if by instinct, but in reality at Dani- 
can’s signal, the forces of the sections from the 
northern portion of the capital began to pour 
through the narrow main street of St. Honoré, 
behind the riding-school, toward the chief en- 
trance of the Tuileries. They no doubt felt 
safer in the rear of the Convention hall, with 
the high wall of houses all about, than they 
would have done in the open spaces which 
they would have had to cross in order to attack 


was unseen. It was like the appear- 
ance of a master giving his first lesson 
in artillery practice to an astonished 
world, which little dreamed what he 
was yet to demonstrate as to the worth of 
his chosen arm on wider battle-fields. For the 
present it suited him to appear merely as an 
agent. In his reports of the affair his own name 
is kept in the background. It is evident that 
from first to last he intended to produce the 
impression that, though acting with Jacobins, 
he does so because they for the time repre- 
sent the truth: he is not for that reason to be 
identified with them. 

There was no renewal of the reign of terror. 
A few conspicuous leaders were executed, 
among them Laffont, and harsh measures were 
enacted in relation to the political status of 
returned emigrants. But in the main an un- 
expected mercy controlled the Convention’s 
policy. They closed the halls in which the 
mutinous wards had met, and once more reor- 
ganized the National Guard. Order was re- 
stored without an effort. Beyond the walls of 
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Paris the effect of the news was magical. Ar- 
tois, afterward Charles X., though he had 
landed three days before on fle Dieu, now re- 
embarked, and sailed back to England, while 
the other royalist leaders prudently held their 
followers in check and their measures in abey- 
ance. The new constitution was in a short 
time offered to the nation, and accepted by an 
overwhelming majority; the members of the 
Convention were assured of their ascendancy 
in the new legislature; and before long the re- 
bellion in Vendée and Brittany was so far 
crushed as to release 80,000 troops for service 
abroad. For the leaders of its forces the Con- 
vention made a most liberal provision: the di- 
vision commanders of the 13 Vendémiaire were 
all promoted. Buonaparte was made second 
in command of the Army of the Interior: in 
other words, was confirmed in the office he had 
rendered so illustrious; and as Barras almost 
immeciately resigned, this was equivalent to 
promotion. 

This memorable “day of the sections,” as it 
is often called, was an unhallowed day for 
France and French liberty. It was the first 
appearance of the army since the Revolution 
as a support to political authority; it was the 
beginning of a process which made the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army the dictator of 
France. All purely political powers were grad- 
ually to vanish in order to make way for a mili- 
tary state. The temporary tyranny of the Con- 
vention rested ona measure, at least, of popular 
consent; but in the very midst of its prepara- 
tions to perpetuate a purely civil and political 
administration the violence of the sections had 
compelled it to confide the new institutions to 
the keeping of soldiers. The idealism of the 
new constitution was manifest from the begin- 
ning. Every chance which the Directory had 
for success was dependent, not on the inherent 
worth of the system or its adaptability to pres- 
ent conditions, but on the support of interested 
men of power; among these the commanders 
of the army were not the least influential. After 
thesuppression of the sections, the old Conven- 
tion continued to sit under the style of the Pri- 
mary Assembly, and was ostensibly occupied 
in selecting those of its members who were to 
be returned to the legislature under the new 
constitution. There being no provision for any 
in‘erim government, the exercise of real power 
wes suspended; the administration was a house 
swept and garnished, ready for the first comer 
to occupy it. 

As the army and not the people had made 
the coming administration possible, the execu- 
tive power would from the first be the creature 
of the army; and since under the constitutional 
provisions there were no legal means of com- 
prom’e between the Directory and the legis- 
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lature in case of conflict, so that the stronger 
would necessarily crush the weaker, the armed . 
power supporting the directors must therefore 
triumph in the end, and the man who controlled 
that must become the master of the Directory 
and the ruler of the country. Moreover, a peo- 
ple can be free only when the first and un- 
questioning devotion of every citizen is not to 
a party, but to his country and its constitution, 
his party allegiance being entirely secondary. 
This was far from being the case in France: the 
nation was divided into irreconcilable camps, 
not of constitutional parties, but of violent parti- 
zans; many even of the moderate republicans 
now openly expressed a desire for some kind of 
monarchy. Outwardly the constitution was the 
freest so far devised. Three fatal steps had been 
taken which made it the best possible tool for” 
a tyrant: it could not be changed for a long 
period ; there was no arbiter but force between 
a warring legislative and executive; the ex- 
ecutive was now supported by the army. 

It is impossible to prove that Buonaparte 
understood all this at the time. When at St. 
Helena he spoke as if he did ; but unfortunately 
his later writings, however valuable from the 
psychological, are worthless from the histori- 
cal, standpoint. They abound in misrepresen- 
tations which are in part due to lapse of time 
and weakness of memory, in part to wilful in- 
tention. Wishing the Robespierre-Salicetti epi- 
sode of his life to be forgotten, he strives in his 
memoirs to create the impression that the Con- 
vention had ordered him to take charge of the 
artillery at Toulon, when in fact he was in Mar- 
seilles as a mere passer-by on hisjourney to Nice, 
and in Toulon as a temporary adjunct to the 
army of Carteaux, having been made an active 
participant partly through accident, partly by 
the good will of personal friends. In the same 
way he also devises a fable about the day 
of the sections, in order that he might not 
appear to have been scheming for himself in 
the councils of the Convention, and that Bar- 
ras’s share in his elevation might be con- 
signed to oblivion. This story of Napoleon’s_ 
has come down in three stages of its develop- 
ment, by as many different transcribers, who 
heard it at different times. The final one, as 
given by Las Cases, was corrected by Napo- 
leon’s own hand. It runs as follows: On the 
night of October 3 he was at the theater, but, 
hearing that Menou had virtually retreated 
before the wards, and was to be arrested, he 
left and went to the meeting of the Conven- 
tion, where, as he stood among the spectators, 
he heard his own name mentioned as Menou’s 
successor. For half an hour he deliberated 
what he should doif chosen. “ If defeated, he 
would be execrated by all coming generations, 
while victory would be almost odious. How 
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could he deliberately become the scapegoat of 
so many crimes to which he had been an utter 
stranger ? Why, of his own free will, go ina 
few hours and swell the list of names uttered 
with horror? On the other hand, if the Con- 
vention be crushed, what becomes of the great 
truths of our Revolution ? Our many victories, 
our blood so often shed, are all nothing but 
shameful deeds. ‘The foreigner we have so thor- 
oughly conquered triumphs and overwhelms 
us with his contempt; an incapable race, an 
overbearing and unnatural following, reappear 
triumphant, throw up our crime to us, wreak 
their vengeance, and govern us like helots by 
the hand of a stranger. Thus the defeat of the 
Convention would crown the brow of the for- 
eigner, and seal the disgrace and slavery of our 
native land. Such thoughts, twenty-five years’ 
trust in his own power, in his destiny, turned 
the balance.” 

Statements made under such circumstances 
are not proof; but there is this much proba- 
bility of truth in them, that if we imagine the 
old Buonaparte in disgrace as of old, following 
as of old the promptings of his curiosity, indif- 
ferent as of old to the success of either princi- 
ple, and by instinct a soldier as of old,— if we 
recall him in this character, and remember that 
he is no longer a youthful Corsican patriot, but 
a mature cosmopolitan consumed with personal 
ambition,— we may surely conclude that he was 
perfectly impartial as to the parties involved, 
leaned toward the support of the principles of 
the Revolution as he understood them, and 
saw in the complications of the hour a probable 
opening for his ambition. At any rate, his con- 
duct after October 4 seems to uphold this view. 
He was a changed man, ardent, hopeful, and 
irrepressible, as he had ever been when lucky : 
but now, besides, daring, overbearing, and self- 
confident to a degree which those characteris- 
tic qualities had_never reached before. 

His first care was to place on a footing of 
efficiency the Army of the Interior, scattered in 
many departments, undisciplined and disor- 
ganized; the next, to cow into submission all 
the low elements in Paris, still hungry and 
fierce, to reorganize the National Guard, and to 
form a picked troop for the special protection 
of the legislature ; the next, to show himself as 
the powerful friend of every one in disgrace, as 
a man of the world without rancor or exagger- 
ated partizanship. At the same time he plunged 
into speculation, and sent sums incredibly large 
to various members of his family, a single re- 
mittance of 400,000 francs being mentioned in 
his letters. Lucien was restored to the arms of 
his low-born but faithful and beloved wife, and 
sent to join his mother and sisters in Marseilles ; 
Louis was brought from Chalons, and made a 
lieutenant ; Jerome was put to school in Paris ; 


and Joseph was assured a consulate. Putting 
aside all bashfulness, General Buonaparte now 
became a full-fledged society man and a beau. 
No social rank was now strange to him: the 
remnants of the old aristocracy, the wealthy 
citizens of Paris, the returning Girondists, many 
of whom had become pronounced royalists, the 
new deputies, the officers who in some turn of 
the wheel had like himself lost their position, 
but were now, through his favor, reinstated— 
all these he strove to court, flatter, and make 
his own. 

Such activity, of course, could not pass 
unnoticed. The new government had been 
constituted without disturbance, the Directory 
chosen, and the legislature installed. Of the five 
directors,— Barras, Rewbell, Carnot, Letour- 
neaux de la Manche, and Larevelliére-Lé- 
peaux,—all had voted for the death of Louis 
XVI., and were so-called regicides; but while 
varying widely in charaeter and ability, they 
were all, excepting Barras, true to their convic- 
tions. They scarcely understood how strong the 
revulsion of popular feeling had been, and, ut- 
terly ignoring the impossibility of harmonious 
action among themselves, hoped to exercise 
their power with such moderation as to win all 
classes to the new constitution. They were ex- 
tremely disturbed by the attitude oftheir general 
in seeking intimacy with men of all opinions, but 
were unwilling to interpret it aright. Under the 
Convention, the Army of the Interior had been 
a tool, its commander a mere automaton ; now 
the executive was confronted by an indepen- 
dence which threatened a reversal of réles. It 
is true that their general was a capable and 
not unwilling police officer; for, among many 
other invaluable services to the government, 
he closed in person the great club of the Pan- 
théon, which was the rallying-point of the dis- 
affected. Throughout another winter of famie 
there was not a single dangerous outbreak, At 
the same time there were frequent manifes- 
tations of jealousy in lower circles, especially 
among those who knew the origin and career 
of the new dignitary. 

Toward the close of the year the bearing and 
behavior of Buonaparte became constrained, 
reserved, and awkward. Various reasons were 
assigned for this demeanor. Many thought it 
was due to a consciousness of social deficiency, 
and his detractors still declare that Paris life 
was too fierce for even his self-assurance, point- 
ing to the change in his handwriting and 
grammar, to his alternate silence and loquacity, 
as a proof of mental uneasiness; to his sullen 
musings and coarse threats as a theatrical af- 
fectation to hide wounded pride; and to his 
coming marriage as a desperate shift to secure 
a social dignity proportionate to the career he 
saw opening before him in politics and war. 
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In a common man not subjected to a micro- 
scopic examination, such conduct would be at- 
tributed to his being in love; the wedding 
would ordinarily be regarded as the natural and 
beautiful consequence of a great passion. 


A MARRIAGE OF INTEREST AND INCLINATION. 


MEN have not forgotten that Buonaparte 
once denounced love as a hurtful passion from 
which God should protect his creatures; and 
they have, for this, among other reasons, pro- 
nounced him incapable of disinterested affec- 
tion. But it is also true that he likewise de- 
nounced Buttafuoco for having, among other 
crimes committed by him, “ married to extend 
his influence”; and we are forced to ask which 
of the two sentiments is genuine and charac- 
teristic. Probably both and neither, accord- 
ing to the mood of the man. Outward caprice 
is, in great natures, often the mask of inward 
persistency, especially among the unprincipled 
who suit their language to their present pur- 
pose, in fine disdain of commonplace consis- 
tency. ‘The primitive Corsican was both rude 
and gentle, easily moved to tears at one time, 
insensate at another; selfish at one moment, 
lavish at another: and yet he had a consis- 
tent character. Although disliking in later life 
to be called a Corsican, Napoleon was never- 
theless typical of his race: he could despise 
love, yet render himself its willing slave; he 
was fierce and dictatorial, yet, as Josephine 
said, “tenderer and weaker than anybody 
dreamed.” And thus it was in the matter of 
his marriage; there were elements in it of ro- 
mantic, abandoned passion, but likewise of 
shrewd, calculating selfishness. In his callow 
youth his relations to the other sex had been 
either childish, morbid, orimmoral. During his 
earliest manhood he had appeared like one who 
desired the training rather than the substance 
of gallantry. As a Jacopin he sought such sup- 
port as he could find in the good will of the 
women related to men in power; asa French 
patriot he put forth strenuous efforts to secure 
an influential alliance through matrimony, and 
it is certain that he made advances for the hand 
of the rich and beautiful Désirée Clary. He 
appears to have addressed Mme. Permon, whose 
fortune, despite her advanced age, would have 
been a great relief to his destitution. Refused 
by both, he was in a disordered and desperate 
emotional state until military and political suc- 
cess gave him sufficient self-confidence to try 
once more. With his feet firmly planted on the 
ladder of ambition, he was not indifferent to 
securing social props for a further rise, but was 
nevertheless in such a tumult of feeling as to 
make him particularly receptive to real passion. 

There is, in fact, o ceasonable doubt that 


General Buonaparte was madly, desperately in 
love. In 1779, while the boys at Brienne were 
still tormenting the little untamed Corsican 
nobleman, and driving him to his garden forta- 
lice, there to seek refuge from their taunts in 
company with his Plutarch, there had arrived 
in Paris from Martinique a successful planter of 
that island, a French gentlemen of good family, 
M. Tascher de la Pagerie, bringing back tothat 
city for the second time his daughter J osephine. 
She was then a girl of sixteen, without either 
beauty or education, but thoroughly matured, 
and with a quick Creoleintelligence anda grace- 
ful litheness of figure which made her a most at- 
tractive woman. She had spent the years of her 
life from ten to fourteen in the convent of Port 
Royal. Having passed theinterval in hernative 
isle, she was about to contract a marriage which 
her relatives in France had arranged. Her be- 
trothed was the younger son of a family friend, 
the Marquis de Beauharnais. The bride landed 
on October 20, and the ceremony took place 
on December 13. The young vicomte brought 
his wife home to a suitable establishment in the 
capital. Two children were born to them — 
Eugéne and Hortense ; but before the birth of 
the latter the husband quarreled with his wife 
for reasons that have never been known. The 
court granted a separation, with alimony, to 
Mme. de Beauharnais, who some years later 
withdrew to her father’s home in Martinique. 
Her husband sailed to America with the forces 
of Bouillé,and remained there until the outbreak 
of the Revolution, when he returned, and was 
elected a deputy to the States-General. 
Becoming an ardent republican, he was sev- 
eral times president of the National Assembly, 
and his house was an important center of influ- 
ence. In17g90 M. Tascher died, and his daugh- 
ter, with her children, returned to France. It 
was probably at her husband’s instance, for she 
at once joined him at his country-seat, where 
they continued to live as “brother and sister” 
until Citizen Beauharnais was made com- 
mander of the Army of the Rhine. As the days 
of the Terror approached, every man of noble 
blood was more and more in danger, At last 
Beauharnais’s turn came; he too wasdenounced 
to the commune, and imprisoned. Before long 
his wife was behind the same bars. Their chil- 
dren were in the care of an aunt, Mme. Eglé, 
who had been and was again to be a woman 
of distinction in the social world, but had tem- 
porarily sought the protection of an old ac- 
quaintance, a former abbé who had become a 
member of the commune. The gallant young 
general was not one of the four acquitted out 
of the batch of forty-nine among whom he was 
finally summoned to the bar of the revolu- 
tionary tribunal. He died on June 23, 1794; 
true to his convictions, acknowledging in his 
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farewell letter to his wife a fraternal affection 
for her, and committing solemnly to her charge 
his own good name, which she was to restore 
by proving his devotion to France. Thechildren 
were to be her consolation ; they were to wipe 
out the disgrace of his punishment by the prac- 
tice of virtue and — civism! 

During her sojourn in prison Mme. Beauhar- 
nais had made a most useful friend. This was 
a fellow-sufferer of similar character, but far 
greater gifts, whose maiden name was de Fon- 
tenay, who was known later by the name of Ca- 
barrus, and who became afterward renowned as 
Mme. Tallien. The 9 Thermidor saved them 
both from the guillotine. In the days immedi- 
ately subsequenttheyhad abundantopportunity 
to display their light but clever natures. Mme. 
Beauharnais, as well as her friend, unfolded her 
wings like a butterfly as she escaped from the 
bars of her cell. Being a Creole, and having ma- 
tured early, her physical charms were already 
fading. Her spirit, too, had reached and passed 
its zenith; for in her letters of that time she 
describes herself as listless. Nevertheless, in 


those very letters there is some sprightliness, 
and considerable ability of acertain kind. A few 
weeks after her liberation she was on terms of 
intimacy with Barras so close as to be con- 
sidered suspicious, while her daily intercourse 


was with those who had brought her husband 
to a terrible end. In a luxurious and licen- 
tious society she was a successful intriguer in 
matters both of politics and of pleasure ; versed 
in the arts of coquetry and dress, she became 
for the needy and ambitious a successful in- 
termediary with those in power. Preferring, as 
she rather ostentatiously asserted, to be guided 
by another’s will, she gave little thought to her 
children, or to the sad legacy of her husband’s 
good name. She emulated, outwardly at least, 
the unprincipled worldliness of those about her, 
although her friends believed her kind-hearted 
and virtuous. Whatever her true nature was, 
she had a station among the foremost of that 
gay set which was imitating the court circles 
of old, and an influence which had become not 
altogether agreeable to the immoral Provengal 
noble who entertained and supported the giddy 
coterie. Perhaps the extravagance of the lan- 
guid Creole was as trying to Barras as it became 
afterward to her second husband. 

The meeting of Napoleon and Josephine was 
an event of the first importance. His own ac- 
count twice relates that a beautiful and tearful 
boy presented himself, soon after the disarma- 
ment of the sections, to the commander of the 
city, and asked for the sword of his father. The 
request was granted, and next day the boy’s 
mother, Mme. Beauharnais, came to thank the 
general for his kindly act of restitution. Cap- 
tivated by her grace, Buonaparte was thence- 
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forward herslave. A coldcritic mustremember 
that in the first place there was no disarmament 
of anybody after the events of October 5, the 
only action of the Convention which might 
even be construed into hostility being a decree 
making emigrants ineligible for election to the 
legislature under the new constitution ; that in 
the second place this story attributes to destiny 
what was really due to the friendship of Bar- 
ras, a fact which his beneficiary would like to 
have forgotten or concealed ; and finally, that 
the beneficiary left another account in which 
he confessed that he first met his wife at Bar- 
ras’s house, this being confirmed by Lucien in 
his memoirs. Of the passion there is no doubt; 
it was a composite emotion, made up in part of 
sentiment, in part ofself-interest. Those who are 
born to rude and simple conditions in life are of- 
ten dazzled by the charmed etiquette and myste- 
rious forms of artificial society. Napoleonnever 
affected to have been born to the manner, nor 
did he ever pretend to have adopted its exact- 
ing self-control, for he could not ; but after the 
winter of 1795 he frequently displayed a weak 
and exaggerated regard for social conventions. 
It was not that he had need to assume a false 
and superficial polish, or that he particularly 
cared to show his equality with those aecus- 
tomed to polite society; but that he pr@bably 
conceived the splendid display and significant 
formality of that ancient nobility which had so 
cruelly snubbed him from the outset to be, 
nevertheless, the best conceivable prop to a 
throne. 

Lucien looked on with interest, and thought 
that during the whole winter his brother was 
rather courted thana suitor. In his memoirs he 
naively wonders what Napoleon would have 
done in Asia, either in the Indian service of 
England, or against her (for he also thought 
of that),— in fact, what he would have done 
at all,—without the protection of women, in 
which he so firmly believed, if he had not, after 
the manner of Mohammed, found a Kadisha 
at least ten years older than himself ( p/us dgée 
que lui au moins de dix ans), by whose favor he 
was set at the opening ofa great career. There 
are hints, too, in various contemporary docu- 
ments and in the circumstances themselves that 
Barras was an adroit match-maker. In a letter 
attributed to Josephine, but without address, 
a bright light seems to be thrown on the facts. 
She asks a female friend for advice on the ques- 
tion of the match. After a jocular introduction 
of her suitor as anxious to become a father to 
the children of Alexandre de Beauharnais and 
the husband of his widow, she gives a sportive 
but merciless dissection of her own character, 
and declares that while she does not love him, 
she feels no repugnance. But can she meet his 
wishes or fulfil his desires? “I admire the 
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general’s courage; the extent of his informa- 
tion about all manner of things, concerning 
which he talks equally well ; the quickness of his 
intelligence, which makes him catch the thought 
ofanother even before itis expressed: but I con- 
fess I am afraid of the power he seems anxious 
to wield over all about him. His piercing scru- 
tiny has in it something strange and inexplica- 
ble that awes even our directors; think, then, 
how it frightens a woman.” The writer is also 
terrified by the very ardor of her suitor’s pas- 
sion. Past her first youth, how can she hope 
to keep for herself that “ violent tenderness ” 
which is almost a frenzy? Would he not soon 
cease to love her, and regret the marriage? If 
so, her only resource would be tears —a sorry 
one, indeed, but still the only one. “ Barras 
declares that if I marry the general he will se- 
cure for him the chief command of the Army 
of Italy. Yesterday Bonaparte, speaking of 
this favor, which, although not yet granted, al- 
ready has set his colleagues in arms to murmur- 
ing, said: ‘ Do they think I need protection to 
succeed? Some day they will be only too happy 
if I give them mine. My sword is at my side, 
and with it I shall go far.’ What do you think 
of this assurance of success? Is it not a proof 
of confidence arising from excessive self-es- 
teem? A brigadier-general protecting the 
heads of the government! I don’t know; but 
sometimes this ridiculous self-reliance leads me 
to the point of believing everything possible 
which this strange man would have me do; 
and with his imagination, who can reckon what 
he would undertake?” This letter, though of- 
ten quoted, is so remarkable that, as some think, 
it may be a later invention. Ifactually written 
later, it was probably the invention of Jose- 
phine herself. 

The divinity who could awaken such ardor 
in a Napoleon was in reality six years older than 
her suitor, and Lucien proves by his exaggera- 
tion of four years that she certainly looked more 
than her real age. She had no fortune, though 
by the subterfuges of which a clever woman 
could make use she led Buonaparte to think 
her in affluent circumstances. She had no so- 
cial station ; for her drawing-room, though fre- 
quented by men of ancient name and exalted 
position, was not graced by the presence of their 
wives. The very house she occupied had a 
doubtful reputation, having been a gift to the 
wife of Talma the actor from one of her lovers, 
and being a loan to Mme. Beauharnais from 
Barras, She had thin brown hair, a complexion 
neither fresh nor faded, expressive eyes, a small, 
retroussé nose, a pretty mouth, and a voice that 
charmed all listeners. She was rather under- 
sized, but her figure was so perfectly propor- 
tioned as to give the impression of height and 
suppleness. Itscharms were scarcely concealed 


by the clothing she wore, made as it was in the 
suggestive fashion of the day, with no support 
to the form but a belt, and as scanty about her 
shoulders as it was about her shapely feet. It 
appears to have been herelegance and herman- 
ners, as well as her sensuality, which overpow- 
ered Buonaparte ; for he described her as hay- 
ing “the calm and dignified demeanor which 
belongs to the old régime.” 

What motives may have combined to over- 
come her scruples we cannot tell: perhaps a 
love of adventure, probably an awakened ambi- 
tion for a success in other domains than the one 
which advancing years would soon compel her 
to abandon. She knew that Buonaparte had 
no fortune whatever; she must have known like- 
wise, on the highest authority, that both favor 
and fortune would by her assistance soon be 
his. Atall events, his suit made swift advance, 
and by the end of January he was secure of his 
prize. His love-letters, to judge from one of 
the time which has beén preserved, were as fine 
as the despatches with which he soon began 
to electrify his soldiers and all France. “I 
awaken full of thee,” he wrote ; “thy portrait 
and yester eve’s intoxicating charm have left 
my senses no repose. Sweet and matchless 
Josephine, how strange your influence upon 
my heart! Are you angry, do I see you sad, 
are you uneasy, . . . my soul is moved with 
grief, and there is no rest for your friend ; but 
is there then more when, yielding to an over- 
mastering desire, I draw from your lips, your 
heart, a flame which consumes me? Ah, this 
very night, I knew your portrait was not you! 
Thou leavest at noon ; three hours more, and I 
shall see thee again. Meantime, mio dolce amor, 
athousand kisses; but giveme none, for they set 
me all afire.” What genuine and reckless pas- 
sion! The“ thou ” and “you” may be strangely 
jumbled, as they are; the grammar may be 
mixed and bad: but the meaning would be 
strong enough incense for the most exacting 
woman. 

On February 9, 1796, their bans were pro- 
claimed; on March 2 the bridegroom received 
his bride’s dowry in his own appointment, on 
Carnot’s motion, not on that of Barras, as chief 
of the Army of Italy, still under the name of 
Buonaparte ; on the seventh he was handed his 
commission ; on the ninth the marriage cere- 
mony was performed by thecivil magistrate; and 
on the eleventh the husband started for his post. 
In the marriage certificate at Paris the groom 
gives his age astwenty-eight, butin reality hewas 
twenty-seven; the bride, who was thirty-three, 
gives hers as not quite twenty-nine. Her name 
is spelled Detascher, his Bonaparte. A new 
birth, a new baptism, a new career, a new start 
in a new sphere, Corsica forgotten, Jacobinism 
renounced, General and Mme. Bonapartemade 
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their bow to the world. The ceremony at- 
tracted no public attention, and was most un- 
ceremonious, no member of the family from 
either side being present. Madame Mére, in 
fact, was very angry, and foretold that with 
such a difference in age the union would be 
barren. 

Therewas one weird omen which, read aright, 
distinguishes the otherwise commonplace oc- 
currence. In the wedding-ring were two words 
— “To destiny (Au destin).” The words were 
ominous, for they were indicative of a policy 
never afterward concealed, being a pretense to 
deceive Josephine as well as the rest of the 
world: the giver was about to assume a new 
rdle,— that of the “man of destiny,” — to work 
for a time on the imagination and superstition 
of his age. Sometimes he forgot his part, and 
displayed the shrewd, calculating, hard-work- 
ing man behind the mask, who was less a fatalist 
than a personified fate, less a child of fortune 
than its maker. “Great events,” he wrote a very 
short time later from Italy, “ ever depend but 
upon a single hair. The adroit [A/adi/e] man 
profits by everything, neglects nothing which 
can increase his chances; the less adroit, by 


sometimes disregarding a single chance, fails in 
everything.” Here is the whole philosophy of 
Bonaparte’s life. He may have been sincere at 
times in the other profession; if so, it was be- 
cause he could find no other expression for what 
in his nature corresponded to romance in others. 

The general and his adjutant reached Mar- 
seilles in due season. The good news of Na- 
poleon’s successes having long preceded them, 
the home of the Buonapartes had become the 
resort of many among the best and most ambi- 
tious men in the Southern land. Elise was now 
twenty, and though much sought after, was 
showing a marked preference for Pasquale Bac- 
ciocchi, the poor young Corsican whom she af- 
terward married. Pauline was sixteen, a great 
beauty, and deep in a serious flirtation with 
Fréron, who, not having been elected to the 
Five Hundred, had been appointed to a lucra- 
tive but uninfluential office in the great provin- 
cial town — that of commissioner for the de- 
partment. Caroline, the youngest sister, was 
blossoming with greater promise even than 
Pauline. Napoleon stopped a few days under 
his mother’s roof to regulate these matrimonial 
proceedings as he thought most advantageous. 
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On March 22 he reached the headquarters of 
the Army of Italy. ‘The command was assumed 
with simple and appropriate ceremonial. The 
short despatch to the Directory announcing 
this momentous event was signed “ Bonaparte.” 
The Corsican nobleman di Buonaparte was 
now entirely transformed into the French gen- 
eral Bonaparte. The process had been long and 
difficult: loyal Corsican; mercenary cosmo- 
politan, ready as an expert artillery officer for 
service in any land or under any banner; lastly, 
Frenchman, liberal, and revolutionary. So far 
he had been consistent in each character ; for 
years to come he remained stationary as a sin- 
cere French patriot, always of course with an 
eye tothe mainchance. As events unfolded, the 
transformation began again ; and the “ adroit ” 


EUGENE YSAYE. 


man, taking advantage of every chance, be- 
came once more a cosmopolitan — this time not 
as a soldier, but as a statesman; not as a servant, 
but as the zmperator universalis, too large for a 
single land, determined to reunite once more all 
Western Christendom, and, like the great Ger- 
man Charles a thousand years before, make the 
imperial limits conterminous with those of ortho- 
dox Christianity. The power of this empire was, 
however, to rest on a Latin, not on a Teuton; 
not on Germany, but on France. Its splendor 
was not to be embodied in the Eternal City, but 
in Paris; and its destiny was not to bring in a 
Christian millennium for the glory of God, but 
a scientific equilibrium of social states to the 
glory of Napoleon’s dynasty, permanent be- 
cause universally beneficent. 


(To be continued.) 


Wiliam M. Sloane. 


[ErRRAtuM: On page 498 of the February part of this “ Life,” by inadvertence Charles Emmanuel is given 
as the name of the King of Sardinia, instead of Victor Amadeus.— W. M. S.] 
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tte toed thou hear music such as ne’er was planned 
For mortal ear? Song wilder than the tune 

The Arctic utters when its waters croon 

Their angry chorus on the Norway strand, 
Or where Nile thunders to a thirsty land 

With welcome sound from Mountains of the Moon, 

Or lone Lualaba from his lagoon 

Draws down his murmurous wave? Then shouldst thou stand 
Where dark Katahdin lifts his sea of pines 


To meet the winter storm, and lend thine ear 
To the hoarse ridges, where the wind entwines 
With spruce and fir, and wakes a mighty cheer, 


Till the roused forest, from its far confines, 
Utters its voice, tremendous, lone, austere. 


William Prescott Foster. 
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NKNOWN yesterday, cele- 
brated to-day!” said the Pa- 
risians, in 1867, when Wil- 
helmj, playing in their city 
for the first time, was discov- 

oe ered by them to be a man 
of genius. Possibly the Germans were con- 
strained to smile when they reflected that the 
violinist had been compelling admiration and 
wonder for five years throughout the length and 
breadth of Germany, Switzerland, and Great 

Britain when the Parisians found him; but they 
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were none the less gratified at the triumph of 
their countryman in the then artistic capital 
of Europe; and after all, the sentiment em- 
bodied in the remark was natural enough — 
in Paris. When newspaper writers are eaten 
up with the conviction that nothing outside 
their own city is worth writing about, unless it 
be politics, it is not strange that they should 
look upon themselves as discoverers of a new 
phenomenon every time a flash of lightning 
comes to them out of the gloom of barbarism 
by which they think their city surrounded. 





EUGENE YSAYE. 


Moreover, though American newspaper writers 
practise a wider range of vision, and American 
newspaper readers revel in an ostrich-like 
appetite (which the Parisians do not know, 
ha»py people!), there have been similar erup- 
tions of feeling here. It is, in good sooth, a 
lit le startling to be confronted by a genius of 
the first rank in a field upon which the sun of 
publicity beats so fiercely as it does upon the 
st.ge and concert platform, and then to find 
that the name of the genius has not got into 
the cyclopedias, which nowadays are kept so 
pinfully up to date. Naturally, the first im- 
pulse is to forget that art is long, and its great 
exemplars creatures of slow and laborious 
growth, and to believe that the new genius has 
sprung up, overnight, full-blown like a mush- 
room, or been precipitated mysteriously into 
the midst of us like a letter from themahatmas. 

Eugéne Ysaye, the violinist, is the latest case 
in point. The persistence of his managers, the 
good nature of newspaper editors, and the un- 
complaining patience of paper and printer’s 
ink, had kept the good people wondering for a 
month what manner of man he might be who 
could bear the burden of so unpronounceable 
a name; but from an artistic point of view he 
was a revelation when he effected his first Amer- 
ican appearance at a concert of the Philhar- 
monic Society, under Anton Seidl, November 
16 of last year. Is he, then, one of those prod- 
ucts of hasty growth which seem to fit the spirit 
of modern times? By no means. Despite his 
youthfulness,— he is barely thirty-six years 
old,—Ysaye is more the bearer of the traditions 
of past decades than a prodigy of to-day. He 
stands in manner and accomplishment as a 
link between us and the last great masters of 
the French school. Vieuxtemps died in 1881, 
and for some years before that time Ysaye had 
enjoyed his friendship and artistic guardian- 
ship. In Brussels, after studying with his fa- 
ther (who once visited this country, and con- 
ducted the performances of a French opera 
company in New Orleans), and at the Con- 
servatory of Liége, his native town, Ysaye was 
the pupil of Wieniawski, then at the head of 
the violin department for a space, while Vieux- 
temps was recovering his ability to resume the 
functions which illness had compelled him to 
lay down. In 1876 Vieuxtemps heard him at a 
concert in Antwerp, and persuaded the muni- 
cipality of Liége and the government of Bel- 
gium to grant him a stipend, that he might 
pursue his studies in Paris. There he was a 
pupil of Massart, who had been the teacher of 
Wieniawski. Thus from the beginning, and on 
all hands, he came under the influence of the 
French school, which had wrested supremacy 
from the Italian after the death of Paganini, 
and was contending with the German, repre- 
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sented by Ferdinand David and Joseph Joa- 
chim. Vieuxtemps, his model, carries the line 
of tradition back to Charles de Bériot, and it 
is the French school of violin-playing that 
Ysaye exemplifies, though the style has been 
modified by the greater breadth and warmer, 
more romantic feeling which came in through 
Wieniawski, the full-blooded Pole. In conse- 
quence of this modification, Ysaye stands now 
as leader of the new and rising Belgian school, 
and as such he has been first professor of 
violin-playing at the Conservatory of Brussels 
since 1886, as Vieuxtemps and Wieniawski were 
before him. When it is added that he is the 
husband of a wife of rare loveliness ; father of 
four beautiful children; lives happily and luxu- 
riously in Brussels; is an officer of public instruc- 
tion; and has harvested a full quota of those 
baubles which are the signs of royal approba- 
tion, enough has been told tointroduce the man 
Ysaye to those curious about his personality. 
And the artist ? His isa potentiality that can 
be discussed without calling in the aid of make- 
shift comparison. From first to last a puissant 
figure ; a man of extraordinary physical attri- 
butes ; a large, sound man; a normal man in 
appearance, yet singularly engaging because 
of the expressive mobility of his face, and the 
freedom from affectation which marks his bear- 
ing — he is sanity of body, mind, and soul per- 
sonified. He sways to and fro while playing, 
but the movement seems unconscious, and does 


not disturb the feeling of reposefulness in the 
“spectators which his conscious but modest 


strength inspires. Like no other player that I 
can recall, he illustrates the intimacy which ex- 
ists between a violinist and his instrument — 
which must exist if we are to be told what violin 
music is. A wonderful instrument, closer than 
any but the human voice to him who excitesitto 
speech, more tightly interknit with his being. 
Mark how it nestles under his chin, and throbs 
synchronously with his soul. Nota twitch, not 
a tension, not a relaxation of the muscles of 
either hand or arm, acting under the stimulus 
of emotion, but will speak itself out in the voice 
of this thing of wood and hair and strings. Al- 
most as unvolitionally as the human voice takes 
changing color and pitch and dynamic inten- 
sity from variations of feeling, does the voice 
of this marvelous instrument respond to emo- 
tional stimuli. Therein lies the mystery of 
Ysaye’s playing, the miracle of his expressive 
tone. He feels much, and the violin is his ve- 
hicle of expression. He sets his bow to the 
strings ; the hairs seem to bite them with hu- 
man purpose; the tone, as faint as a ghostly 
whisper, or ringing like a martial shout, fills 
the room, and is saturated with feeling. There 
is an answering throb from the listeners; the 
chords of their hearts are swinging in unison. 
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Cold judgment is bound hand and foot, the 
critical faculty carried captive. How brilliantly 
all technical difficulties seem to be overcome! 
Are they so? A thrustof the bow, and ashower 
of glittering notes comes bursting from the 
strings. What was the passage? Alas! come 
tothink of it, we know not. Standing out bright, 
strong, self-reliant now, anon it is blurred and 
unrecognizable. It has been suggested, not 
played; yet so obvious was its musical purpose, 
so perfectly did it fit into the symmetry.of the 
whole, that we failed to notice its imperfections. 
Our mind is upon only one thing, the music — 
the music! Howit singsandcroons, and weeps 
and wails, and laughs and shouts, for the mere 
joy of expressing itself! It is the eloquence of 
romanticism, the spirit through which music 
came into being, that YsaYe’s violin proclaims, 
whether the composition in hand be a modern 
piece surcharged with dramatic feeling, or one 
of those old sonatas of Bach which sound with 
the fullness of a quartet, breathe a marvelous 
tenderness, and scintillate in the very gladness 
of their awakening when Ysaye plays them. 
Ysaye is a reproductive artist cast in the large 
mold of Rubinstein, of whom, at the first hear- 
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ing, he reminded me more than he did of any 
of his great brother violinists. He came, too, 
and conquered, like the wonderful Russian 
whose death recently was a personal grief to 
every American who heard him twenty-two 
years ago. Virtually unknown to the Ameri- 
can people before his first New York appear- 
ance, the continent is already ringing with his 
name. Heisa popular player in the true sense, 
and only players such as he and Rubinstein, 
with great, sympathetic, sensitive souls respon- 
sive to every kind of emotion, and prompt and 
generous in their givings out, can be really 
popular players. The more perfect one’s title 
as a musician, the nearer will he be to the ap- 
preciative heart of the people. Music will cease 
to be an art at all when it ceases to be a pop- 
ular art. In its highest import it is that, and 
nothing else. Its origin was with the people. It 
grew because the growing people felt the need 
of a quick vehicle for the expression of their 
feelings ; and the nearer a musical creator or 
interpreter comes to perfect musical expression, 
the more surely will he stir the enthusiasm 
of the people, be they Hottentots or Philhar- 
monic subscribers. 





H. E. Krehbiel. 


by summer, when the poppy-bed 
Lit all the lawn with glory, 


To shy, sweet eyes and down-bent head 


He told the old sweet story. 


In summer, when with joyful swing 
The bride-bells swept the land, 


He drew a golden wedding-ring 


Upon her trembling hand. 


In summer, when the sunshine made 


A pathway to the sky, 
Upon his breast she laid her head, 


VoL. XLIX.—85-86. 


And did not fear to die. 


Josephine H. Nicholls. 
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AN ERRANT WOOING. 


BY MRS. BURTON 


HARRISON, 


Author of “The Anglomaniacs,” “ Belhaven Tales,” “A Bachelor Maid,” etc. 


IX. 


to take my daughter in charge,” 

said Mrs. Standish to Sir Piers Gil- 

2) christ on the day following Pau- 

lina’ s visit to the café chantant, “I should be 

better satisfied to remain with my father to-day, 
and let you chaperon the young people.” 

“ But, mama, grandpapa promised to go on 
this expedition,” cried Paulina, hastily ignoring 
Gilchrist’s half-quizzical assent. 

“ You know, my dear, grandpapa must not 
be permitted to do all he thinks he can do; and 
I intend to take him, a little later, for a nice, 
quiet ride of an hour or so outside the town, 
with the courier and Wilcox to look after us. 
Sir Piers, having his own daughter, will perhaps 
not mind being troubled with the care of an- 
other young lady. You will find Paulina very 
obedient, Sir Piers, for all she pretends to be 
bent on having her own way; and if you see 
her inclined to do anything reckless about her 
health, or venturesome, I rely on you to check 
her; and I am quite sure she will show you the 
deference she might not extend to Roger. She 
isa little given to teasing Roger, and in this wild 
country I ’d be better satisfied if she ’d prom- 
ise to stay by you. Now, Polly, don’t remon- 
strate. I do not often make a point, but I ex- 
pect in this to be obeyed. If you took it into 
your head to do anything rash, Roger would 
feel obliged to follow, so it is better to let him 
ride with Miss Gilchrist, who is experienced in 
this sort of thing, and, as I say, let Sir Piers, 
if he really does n’t mind, keep by you.” 

“T really don’t mind,” said Gilchrist, not ven- 
turing to look at Polly, as her mama paused to 
take breath. 

He put her upon the horse he had himself 
secured, which, with an English saddle, prom- 
ised a day of comfort. 

“ T hope I can live up to your good mother’s 
conception of my ageand dignity,” he observed, 
while tightening the girth. 

“ Tt is fate, fate,” Paulina said to herself, try- 
ing to keep down the triumph that lent luster 
to her face. Gilchrist, bidding May and Roger 
follow, led the way with her to the beach at 
the southeast of the town, keeping the track 
along a sandy coast where gray, leafless bushes, 
with long branches like whip-cord, waved in a 
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light sea-breeze. Seen thence, at every turn, 
bay and mountains took on some new com- 
bination of beauty to witch the gaze, 

No fair-minded man could, in like circum- 
stances, discern in a woman’s eyes what ingenu- 
ous Polly let Gilchrist see in hers without de- 
riving from it food for grave reflection. On 
parting from her the night before, he had gone 
back to his lodgings determined, for her sake, 
to trifle no more with the perilous charm of her 
society. And yet to-day chance had thrown 
them together, to be for hours almost alone in 
an Eden of bloom and brightness. She looked 
such a pretty, helpless thing in her shirt of 
poppy-red silk and her short, dark skirt, riding 
bareheaded as she preferred to do, her hat 
hanging to her pommel, her happy face turned 
on him, her slight figure swaying toward him 
involuntarily as they talked. He wasenchanted 
anew with her innocent wiles, her saucy re- 
joinders, her self-possession backed by timid- 
ity. But he resolved to put a stronger curb 
upon himself and guard her against herself, like 
the honest gentleman he was. 


“ THEy have got quite away from us!” cried 
May, suddenly aware that during her long talk 
with the young American their horses had been 


plodding with loosened reins. “ But I’ve been 
so interested in what you were telling me! Ever 
since I was a child, your great, boundless coun- 
try has been a wonder to me. I like large rooms 
and houses, and empty spaces, and great rivers 
and mountains and forests and plains. Even 
here, in Morocco, where I thought I was going 
to see a country not crowded like the rest, 
Piers and I have come on so many miserable 
people huddled together, it seems as if we could 
not get out of the way of over-population.” 

“You must make haste to visit America, 
then,” he said, laughing. “In a few years it 
will be filled with cities of twenty-story build- 
ings, and electric lights, and cable-cars. Do 
you know that we have nearly eight and a 
quarter millions of men available for military 
duty in the United States? I wish you could 
induce Sir Piers to bring you over to see our 
Exposition in Chicago this summer, and, after 
that, to make me a visit on my ranch.” 

“That would be too delightful,” she ex- 
claimed, with a flushing face. 

“To let you into a little secret, I cannot in- 
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duce Paulina to take more than a perfunctory 
interest in any of those things. She would fire 
up and declare herself immensely patriotic if 
any one pulled a feather out of the American 
eagle’s tail; but she is an old-rock New-Yorker, 
and if you knew us a little better you would 
understand what that means — kind to the rest 
of our country, but indifferent withal.” 

« And yet she seems to me — what shall I 
say ?— romantic.” 

“ About nature entirely so, but not about 
American society. Like a great many others, 
she cannot look above the crude, hard vulgar- 
ity of its foundations, at the beautiful original 
structure that is rising to cleave the skies. And 
she cannot see that the people who have drifted 
out of older civilizations to help in the shap- 
ing of ours are of endless variety and pictur- 
esqueness. I don’t mean in New York, mind 
you. After living as I have done for some 
years, from choice, in the freer Western world, 
I myself do not admire New York; and I dread 
going back to establish myself in one of the 
little social pens they erect there in which to 
isolate themselves from suspicion of being too 
intimate with one another. For the society of 
the old countries this has been done and handed 
down. Inour metropolis, where all begin pretty 
much on the same level, and scramble up more 
or less rapidly, it seems to me laughable to draw 
such lines. But I don’t venture these remarks 
before Mrs. Standish, you’ll observe. My good 
aunt is a conservative; and when I shake this 
sort of a little red rag before her, she thinks 
anarchy is in the wind.” 

“T can’t conceive of caring for the things so 
many Americans lay stress upon. To me, if a 
man or woman tries to live his or her own life 
consistently, wherever it is cast, the rest is no- 
thing. One can always find people to interest 
one, and that is enough.” 

“You would think so if you met the queer 
characters I live among. Not to speak of the 
‘wash-lady,’— who rides to us on horseback, 
dressed in a green velvet habit with gold but- 
tons, and always presides at our table during 
her stay,— there are men as full of quaint talk 
and real sentiment as any I ever met at Eastern 
dinner-tables. This‘ Judge’ Treat, for instance, 
at whom my cousin turns up her little nose as 
an impossible associate, is many times a mil- 
lionaire, a large holder of government securi- 
ties, a bank president, and has been United 
States senator. But comparatively few years 
ago he was wandering over the Montana hills, 
almost penniless, searching for ‘prospects.’ One 
day he found in an old forsaken gulch a bit 
of gold quartz ‘ float’ which had been washed 
trom the parent lode perhaps centuries before. 
Following this up, he came on another spark 
of gold, and after a search of days struck his 
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victorious pick into the shoot of ore that was 
to make his everlasting fortune. The great 
point about Treat is his tenacity. Single- 
handed, he dug the tunnel in the mountain-side 
that led finally to a splendid mine of gold-pro- 
ducing quartz. After that, riches and influence, 
and power like that of a great prince, came to 
him easily. He married a little Dame Trot of 
a woman, who does not know how to spend his 
money, but has feeble ambitions to do things 
like ‘everybody else.’ Hence their journeys 
abroad. This is the second, I believe, and he, 
poor man, is already bored to extinction.” 

“I saw your cousin go over and speak to the 
poor lady, and advise her about her crochet.” 

“Oh, yes; Polly is capable of any sacrifice 
for kindness. But she is too near to such peo- 
ple, sees too many of them, to appreciate their 
picturesqueness. No; I take that back. Even 
I can’t see anything picturesque about Mrs. 
Treat. In our country, Miss Gilchrist, men 
preserve their original broad outlines long after 
their wives have become contorted with bor- 
rowed airs and pretensions.” 

“* My aunt told me she had heard that when 
they stay in America, American ladies all sit 
in rocking-chairs in boarding-houses because 
they find it too much trouble to manage ‘ help ’ 
in their own homes, and let their husbands work 
in the city for the money the wives are to spend 
‘traveling in Europe.’ ” 

“T don’t know about the rocking-chairs, 
and I must deny the exploded boarding-houses; 
but there is no doubt my countrymen are in- 
clined to make figureheads of their charming 
wives.” 

“ You contradict yourself, don’t you? Just 
now you said they are airy and pretentious.” 

“Tf I did, I have been recreant to the fair 
female who is our national badge and pride,” 
he cried. “ May my right hand forget the very 
little cunning it possesses! I was thinking of 
the large class of more or less developed Mrs. 
Treats. Take my cousin for a sample of our 
best.” 

“* How shall you ever be able to induce her 
to like that way you live ?” 

“ Unfortunately, Paulina and I are to come 
into conventional bonds long ago laid out for 
us. Our grandfather has exacted of me that 
on my marriage I shall live near him in New 
York, and assume the charge of his estate, 
which will at least give me occupation. Be- 
fore we join the others, Miss Gilchrist, I want 
you to tell me why you have never vouch- 
safed to say you were sorry to miss my call in 
London last spring, just before I sailed for 
home.” 

“ Your call?” she asked, confused. 

“T left two cards at Lady Watson-Jones’s 
house in Bryanstone Square when told by the 
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servant that you had just gone out to drive 
with your aunt. To own the truth, when I met 
you again here, and you said nothing what- 
ever about that visit, I was inclined to be 
miffed. An American girl would have begun 
by saying, with the most gracious emphasis, 
‘You don’t know how sorry I was to miss you, 
Mr. Woodbury.’ ” 

“Tf I said that to almost a stranger,” May 
replied, looking at him with candid eyes, “ I 
should have to mean it thoroughly.” 

“ Then take a smart London girl, such as I 
have danced with and knocked about with in 
the season. Even she would have said some- 
thing nice and chummy, and suggestive of 
widening horizons.” 

“You are laughing at me. Are Americans 
never serious? I did not hear of your visit.” 

“Then, Lady Watson-Jones, I may lay this 
to your door,” he said. “ Do you not think, 
Miss Gilchrist, that your aunt’s prejudice 
against my countrymen may be safely said to 
lie behind the failure of my card to reach your 
hands?” 

“ T don’t know,” she faltered, genuinely dis- 
tressed. “Yes; I should tell you that you are 
right in thinking my aunt does not quite under- 
stand your countrymen. She has a queer idea 
that they are all alike.” 

“She thinks, with Andrew Lang, that ‘ what 
makes one New-Yorker better than another 
is so inconspicuous.’ ” 

“ Forgive me if I said anything you fancy 
unkind. I hope, if you have a chance to come 
to see us in Granada, you will let my father 
make you welcome.” 

“Have I forgotten the hospitality of the 
dower-house? Pray count on me not to suffer 
from Lady Watson-] ones’s misapprehension so 
long as you and Sir Piers are sokind to me. See, 
they are stopping at an old bridge. Shall we 
make a little speed to join them ?” 

“ This is a jolly old relic of the Romans, is n’t 
it?” said Gilchrist, as they rode up. “ How 
abundantly they left their trace in these South- 
ern countries! When you go to Seville, miss 
anything rather than Italica, and let me be 
your guide there. Now we’ll strike inland, and 
show Miss Standish what she says she has never 
seen — enough flowers to satisfy her love for 
them.” 

The path into which they turned, aiming for 
higher ground, was a mere cattle-track passing 
some of the market-gardens which in these en- 
virons supply succulent delicacies to the gar- 
rison and town of rock-bound Gibraltar, and 
coming out into a region laughing with fields 
of young wheat and barley. 

Few trees were in sight, thanks to the herds- 
men who for generations had been burning out 
the underbrush to secure pasture for their goats; 
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but of lesser vegetation there was an extraor- 
dinary wealth: grass, vines, shrubs, flowers, 
heather in golden masses. 

At one point they rode through a sandy lane 
bordered with thorn-hedges over which the eg- 
lantine and honeysuckle of their own native 
wilds had thrown their flowery arms. On the 
right, behind an inclosure of agaves, was a clus- 
ter of gray huts like hornets’ nests, whence a 
band of fascinating little Arab children, dressed 
in robes of blue and yellow and crimson, came 
running pellmell to peer through the prickly 
barrier. 

To the left — strange contrast ! — was a set- 
tlement of humble Spanish homes, with white 
walls, and roofs of fluted tiles, their open doors 
giving a glimpse of patios with fountains and 
orange-trees. 

And now, leaving the town, the sea-views, 
and the villas, they had pushed on into the new 
world of emerald hills, girdled with belts of wild 
flowers, varied by acres of incense-breathing 
heather. 

Above, mountains—every where, mountains! 
Peak and scar and cliff and shoulder of gray 
basalt rising out of the green valleys, and massed 
with indescribable beauty and variety under a 
dazzling sun. So clear the air, dots on the far- 
thest hillsides could be seen to be nibbling 
sheep. Through the sea of green ahead, the last 
of a camel-train vanished as they watched it; 
and after that all was solitude and flowers. 

In this largess of nature to Moorish wilds, 
they distinguished marguerites, iris, asphodel, 
yellow and blue lupine, anemones, crimson 
Adonis, lavender, a pale-blue daisy, orange 
marigolds, vetches, borage and trefoil, cistus 
and white convolvulus, and many another of 
name unknown save to the botanist. 

These sprang in the grass so close together 
that their blossoms overlapped. They sent up 
into the mild, pure air a fragrance gently intoxi- 
cating. The feet of the horses trod them down, 
but immediately they arose elastic. 

And, that the flowery desert might not be 
without animated life, in and out of its balmy 
recesses fluttered and twinkled an infinitude of 
butterflies and tinier winged jewels of the air. 
A stork was seen, and crows and swallows ; and 
yonder, king of all, an eagle sailing to the 
heights of Atlas. 

“No one who has not breathed it in camp- 
ing can understand the peculiar quality of this 
air,” said Gilchrist, as they drew rein to let the 
horses drink at a little spring welling among 
cress and myosotis. “ When I am alone, shoot- 
ing and exploring, I am in a species of cerebral 
excitement, and rather enjoy having only my 
natives around me. May can tell you of her 
rides farther into the interior, and of the pre- 
vailing monotony of this redundant bloom.” 
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“ It needed just this,” cried Polly, as, appear- 
ing from behind some bushes where she had 
apparently been resting, a small, white figure 
passed near them, walking rapidly. 

To Paulina’s delight, it was the little maiden 
with sloe-black eyes to whom she had given 
silver in the market-place the day before, now 
returning —and happily without her chicken— 
to her distant home; as fearless as Una, cross- 
ing the flowery mead under the shelter of the 
grim, gray rocks. 

“Come here, you delightful little person,” 
called Paulina. “Roger, some money, please. 
All the silver pieces you have. I want to be an 
epoch in her life. I want her to tell her grand- 
children about me.” 

But Rogerwas begrudging, anda single Span- 
ish dollar produced by him was transferred by 
Polly into the little Moorish paw. In her awe 
and wonder, the child, who had not seen the 
transaction between the cousins, chose to asso- 
ciate Polly with Gilchrist; and after kissing the 
hand of her benefactress, flew to kiss his, pour- 
ing out a flood of grateful words while looking 
from one to the other with exceeding grace and 
archness. 

Gilchrist, laughing, answered her in Arabic, 
and with a final smile the little creature sped 
away across the plain. 

“ What did you say to her?” queried Pau- 
lina, with curiosity. 

“ Nothing, but to disavow certain honors 
thrust on me,” he said in a tone meant for her 
ear only. “If Woodbury understood Arabic, 
he might cherish a grudge against me; but as 
it is, I ll say nought, and we will let your fleet 
gazel carry her hallucinations to her mountain 
home.” 

Was Polly mistaken, or did a sigh exhale 
with this speech, begun so lightly ? 

“She is only a little ignorant chicken-girl,” 
she said rather defiantly. “ One person is just 
like another to her.” 

“No doubt. What I like in you are those 
sudden dashes into tenderness about trifles, and 
your attempts to prove that you did not mean 
them.” 

“TI won’t have you analyzing my character 
away off in these desert wilds—or at all, in- 
deed! Itis very presumptuous. Tell me what 
sort of home our —Zha? little footpad is going 
back to. What is her future ?” 

“Dreary enough. The youth of these wo- 
men is brief, like their spring ; and after it they 
toil in degradation till they die. I suppose the 
position of a woman is nowhere worse than in 
this beautiful barbaric land. When she is born, 
she is a curse upon her family; and as a wife 
and mother her rating is deplorable. Don’t 
think of what your protégée will be ten years 
hence. It will not make you happy. The only 
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woman who has any position in the Mogreb 
empire is the Shereefa, who is away from Tan- 
gier just now. May took tea with her a few 
days ago, and found her an agreeable, com- 
manding woman, wearing her high rank as if 
born to it. Miss Keene was an English gov- 
erness in the family of the British minister here 
when the late Shereef fell romantically in love 
with her. He had been in England, France, 
Italy, and other countries, and was extremely 
jin-de-siécle for Morocco. She married .him, 
and their two sons, lineal descendants of the 
Prophet, are very fine fellows. The present 
Shereef is said to have second sight, or to be a 
mind-reader, or something of the kind. By the 
way, I have always meant to apologize to you 
for getting you mixed up with that mind-read- 
ing business at Wooton Magna. I hope it did 
not annoy you.” 

“No,” replied Polly, briefly, as they rode 
treading out the life-blood of a bed of large red 
anemones. 

“T would have apologized then, but there 
seemed so little to excuse my cheek in drag- 
ging you into the mental vagaries that con- 
founded eery woman got at so cleverly.” 

“Tt seems to me we do nothing but return 
to back chapters,” she said, for want of any- 
thing better to bridge the silence. 

“ And yet our actual acquaintance could be 
numbered by days. May!” he called out to 
his daughter, now ahead, “take the path be- 
yond, to the left. I have ordered luncheon to 
meet us in the orange-grove of a good old 
Moorish friend of mine who has no objections 
to our taking him by storm; and we shall call 
afterward at a couple of villas in order to show 
our American young lady how we do things in 
Tangier.” 

“ How very kind!” said Polly. “But you 
need not expect me to find anything more tomy 
taste than that lonely valley where the flowers 
blazed and the sun blazed back at them. Dear 
me! How are the horses expected to get 
down into this ravine? To let themselves go, 
and roll down, I suppose—we after them ?” 

“Follow May. She is an expert, and abso- 
lutely fearless. There! You are safe, are n’t 
you?” as, at the foot of a perilous decline, 
Polly looked back at the cliff down which the 
sure-footed beasts had slipped and scrambled. 

“I ’ve done as much in Switzerland and the 
Tyrol, and in the Yellowstone,” she said; “but 
the curious thing is that here there is no such 
thing as a choice between roads or paths; one 
may just plunge anywhere into a river, or else 
go on forever over green slopes. I don’t know 
in the least where we are, how we came here, 
or whither we are bound.” 

“T am too familiar with the country to lead 
you astray. Gather up your feet as May does, 
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or you will get wet in this stream. Once over 
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self that is just as God made it, and before the 


it, and on the top of yonder bank, we follow a_ world got hold of it?” 


straight course to luncheon.” 

“ How proud you must be of May! She is 
a splendid creature.” 

“Tam, truly. At first, before I reclaimed her 
from my grim-visaged old aunt, who has a con- 
science in her way, and has really taken good 
care of my girl, I dreaded the charge tremen- 
dously. But May and I have hit it off together 
famously.” 

“She tells me you are mistaken for brother 
and sister everywhere.” 

“ May likes to flatter me,” he said. “She has 
had to do so utterly without the relation of a 
parent in her life that she has finished by dis- 
carding it altogether. Poor girl! I see now 
what we have both lost by living apart. The 
trouble is, I shall never persuade her to go 
back to England, and take her place in society 
under the wing of Lady Watson-Jones.” 

“Oh! do you blame her?” cried Polly, in 
heartfelt tones. ° 

“ She, like me, loathes towns, and loves the 
free, full air of the country, and has fallen in 
love with our little niche in the Sierra. I 
talked with that agreeable old gentleman, your 
grandfather, and he tells me he’s given the 
courier orders to wire for rooms at various ho- 
telsin Spain, including Seville for Holy Week.” 

* He told you?” 

“ This morning, at the hotel.” 

“ How perfectly delightful ! ” she exclaimed, 
facing him, with all her ingenuous soul in her 
gaze. “Then, when you go to-morrow, we 
shall not be —I mean I shall see— May — 
again.” 

She stumbled in vain. He saw that it was 
not May, but himself, Paulina was thus flushed 
with joy at the thought of meeting. His heart, 
in a tumult of tender satisfaction, strove in vain 
to curb itself as before. 

“ Ah, thank God!” he said simply ; and at 
that moment Roger turned in his saddle ahead 
of them, and, waving his right arm, called back 
to her: 

“The sea, Polly! the sea!” 

It was enough of a reminder. Paulina, like 
a guilty thing, rode on rapidly, and, joining 
the other two, found herself on a plateau over- 
looking the bay, almost the whole extent of the 
Strait of Gibraltar lying beneath their gaze. 

“Are n’t you well, dear?” said Roger, 
quickly espying the disturbance of her face, and 
going around to her other side, while Sir Piers, 
joining his daughter, talked with her at a little 
distance apart. 

“ Roger,— yes, I am feeling very well,— tell 
me, what is it right todo? To take the things 
laid down for one by others, or to choose for 
one’s own innermost, truest, realest self-—the 


Ss“ What a moment for psychology! Why, 


what an intense little face it is! Ask me when 
I am more in the mood for that sort of thing, 
won’t you? Just now I ’m abominably hun- 
gry, and can’t lift my base nature above the 
pigeon-pie Miss Gilchrist tells me is ordered to 
meet-us in the garden of the Moor.” 

“ Roger, I’m in earnest, and you foil me, as 
you always do!” 

“ Why, Polly, those are not tears! What can 
have upset you? Where is my posy, dear? I 
don’t see it in your frock.” 

“ T threw it down, and let the horse walk on 
it!” she said fiercely. 

“You won’t get me to quarrel,” her cousin re- 
plied. “ By and by, when this mood has passed, 
you ’ll come of your own accord and tell me 
I’ve done nothing to deserve such a look and 
tone as that.” : 

“ Oh, no, no, you haven’t! I wish you had! 
Roger, forgive me now. I ’m the most horrid 
girl, without an exception, that ever came to 
Africa!” 

“The most darling girl,” he answered in a 
whisper. 

“ Roger, I don’t know why you keep on 
liking me. I don’t really believe you do; 
you ’re only under a spell. But I’ve got to be 
loved and indulged,—I should die without it ; 
and as long as you are bewitched, please stay 
so. Where is that ring you ’ve been carrying 
around in your pocket all this long time, till I 
could make up my mind to put it on?” 

Roger had dismounted, and was standing 
close to her, his head on a level with her 
elbow, the cool breezes playing around them; 
below, the wide view of land and water. At 
her behest he, smiling a little, put his hand 
into his inner coat-pocket, and brought out 
a case containing the long-neglected token of 
their bond. 

“ Give it to me,” she said, almost snatching 
at the ring, and herself putting it upon her left 
hand, ungloved for the purpose, with burning 
fingers. 

“There! At last I have my — whatis it the 
catechism says ?—‘ outward and visible sign 
of an inward and spiritual grace.’ This js the 
cementing of our engagement, is n’t it? An 
odd time and place, but that ’s the thing I like 
best about it. Oh, no; I don’t mean that, ex- 
actly. If I wear your diamond, Roger, I ’ll ex- 
cuse you from giving me any more nasty 
orange-blossoms. I do so hate the smell of 
them. I wonder if I ’Il live to see this ring 
sink down into my finger, that will be all puffy 
and ugly around it, like fingers of so many good 
wives I ’ve noticed. And then I ’ll look over 
and see you broad and red in the face, reading 
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the newspaper, and not listening to me when I 
say anything clever. And I ’ll remember the 
heights above Tangier, where I sat on horse- 
back, and seemed to feel the whole world young 
and at my feet, and cry my eyes out because 
we are old. Roger, don’t look at me with those 
puzzled, wounded eyes. I can’t bear to feel 
that a person is being always trampled on by 
me. I ’d far rather he ’d trample upon me. 
But that you ’Il never do, I ’m afraid.” 

“ Never,” said the young man, steadfastly. 

Paulina, looking as if she meant to indulge 
in a burst of penitence, here changed her mind, 
and snapped : 

“ Now, I suppose we ’ve got to be civil to 
these English people. This is an inconvenient 
kind ofa party — two engaged lovers who want 
only to look into each other’s eyes, and a fa- 
ther and daughter who can’t naturally have 
too much to talk to each other about. But 
married people are worse, are n’t they, Roger ? 
You always know them in traveling because 
they are so mum and glum. I suppose, when 
they are away from home, she can’t even tell 
him the coal is out, or that the kitchen boiler 
has burst. Sir Piers, please come here, and tell 
me how far we are from your pigeon-pie.” 


“ My love,” remarked Mrs. Standish, who 
had stepped into her daughter’s room, that 
evening, to chat during Polly’s preparations for 


dinner, “it is so nice to think you have had 
a happy and successful day.” 

“And you, mother?” asked the girl, at 
whose brown locks, hanging on her shoulders, 
an ivory brush plied by her right hand made 
little nervous dabs. “I don’t think you told 
me all you did.” 

“ No, dear ; you got in only for tea, and there 
was so much to hear from you and Roger. 
It is too bad you are to lose your friend, Miss 
Gilchrist, to-morrow, and her father, so indul- 
gent as he was to you girls, taking you to 
those villas, and planning that lunch for you 
under the orange-trees. I told him we really 
appreciated his kindness to our young people, 
when it must have been something of a sacri- 
fice. Men of that age prefer older company, 
of course. The courier told us Sir Piers is a 
hero among these Arabs accustomed to attend 
him in his expeditions. He has done all sorts 
of run-mad things, I call them, and has been 
in many dangerous situations with lawless na- 
tives ; but I should think, with a grown daugh- 
ter in society, he must now settle down. I hope 
you didn’t neglect to be polite to him, my child. 
Young people, when they get together, are so 
apt to ignore their elders.” 

“But you have n’t told me what you ac- 
complished, you and grandpapa, all by your 
little selves in this barbarous country.” 
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“ We rode, my love, on mules; and I can’t 
tell you what the courier did not insist upon 
our seeing: a garden outside the town, where 
our conservatory flowers grow in hedges; and 
a law-court, where your grandpapa was amused 
to watch a cause argued. The learned coun- 
sel left their slippers outside where the judge 
sat in a sort of recess in a wall, and the judge 
wrote notes or something, just as I have seen 
them do in a court-room in New York while 
the lawyers were speaking. Then we looked 
through a round hole at some prisoners—an 
awful sight ; and I bought some of the baskets 
they make and throw out, for Justina to carry 
home to her friends. Poor Justina! she is so 
very dull here. I must get a lot of things for 
Toodles to-morrow.” 

“ So that was all?” 

“ No. Didn’t I tell you, Mrs. Treat and I— 
she is so lonesome, Polly, I feel sorry for her, 
and I asked her to go with me —and Justina 
went—to visit the harem of the pasha. When I 
was young everybody read the letters of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu about her visits to a 
harem, and I had no idea I should ever be 
doing the same. I was quite excited as the men 
led our mules through those horribly dirty al- 
leys that lead up to it, full of dead things they 
had not pretended to clean out of them. They 
say you must n’t judge anything by the out- 
side in Morocco, and I think it’s so; for when 
the courier rang a bell at a dingy old door, it 
opened, and there was a smiling slave-girl you 
would have liked to see,—a tall, active crea- 
ture, with bare feet, and her toe-nails stained 
red, and gold hoops in her ears, and her clothes 
of some white muslin stuff, wrapped around her 
rather than fitted in an ordinary way.” 

“Go on, mother; I like you better than Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu.” 

“She took us in, leaving the men with the 
mules outside ; and we went through a corridor 
into a patio as clean as hands could make it— 
all marble, with a fountain in the middle. Be- 
yond this, a long, narrow, bare room like a niche 
had smaller niches in the two end walls, with 
curtains of cheap Nottingham lace, for sleep- 
ing bunks. There we were received by the 
pasha’s chief wife. All of his other wives, in- 
cluding the youngest, a girl of seventeen, were 
away on a visit to the country for change of 
air. I really should have liked to see that 
youngest wife.” 

“ Fie, mother! With your views, you ought 
not to want to see her.” 

“ The only thing Mrs. Treat has seemed to 
care much about was missing all those wives.” 

“ Then what happened ?” 

“T am glad, my dear, that I have something 
to interest you with—you so generally know 
everything before I have a chance to find it 
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out. The lady of the harem was handsome. 
She must have been still more so, once —a 
stately woman, strikingly like our friend Mrs. 
Manhattan in New York, but faded. Her eyes 
were darkened, and her nails reddened, and she 
wore gold-striped muslin things. Aftershe had 
seen me seated on her best cushion opposite 
her, and Mrs. Treat and Justina—my dear, 
Justina was so pleased !— on two other cush- 
ions, she proceeded to talk to us in signs. As 
she knew no French and we no Arabic, it was 
a little slow. So, after she had spread over my 
lap a silk-worked muslin napkin, the slave-girl 
brought in a tray with gilded glasses, a tea- 
canister, pot, and sugar-bowl, and anotherslave 
brought a brass caldron of charcoal, blew it up 
with a bellows, and put on a beaten-brass ket- 
tle of water to boil. Then the governor's wife 
made tea as we do, except that she half filled 
the pot with lumps of sugar, and then crammed 
in cinnamon and mint! As the pretty little 
gilded tumblers were handed me first, I had to 
drink it and praise it with the hostess look- 
ing on.” 

“Poor mother! You are not an accom- 
plished deceiver, are you?” 

‘Justina was so flattered she drank three 
glasses, and the hostess evidently thought her 
a greater lady than either of us. After tea, she 
made her women bring out her needlework ; 
and, Polly, what do you suppose those poor, be- 
nighted, shut-in women spend their time over? 
Crazy-quilts, in every variety and shape! This 
ended the visit, and I must say any lady re- 
ceiving her guests might take pattern by the 
perfect hospitality and politeness of ‘that Mrs. 
Pasha,’ as Mrs. Treat called her.” 

“So Mrs. Treat was pleased ? ” 

“She said nothing till, when we got on our 
mules again, she wondered why a right nice 
housekeeper like Mrs. P. did n’t send out and 
have a man clean her alleyway. And I quite 
agreed with her. Polly! What is that? My 
dearest girl, you don’t mean you have con- 
sented to wear Roger’s ring!” 

“ Yes, mother.” 

“To-day, for the first time ? ” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“ Oh, I am so happy — it needed only this! 
As long as you refused to do that for him, I felt 
uncertain and perplexed. Now all is as it 
should be, and you may depend grandpapa, 
who seems to see nothing, will notice it, and 
be as pleased as I am. Let me kiss you, my 
daughter, and tell me how you got a chance to 
talk with Roger alone, to-day of all days.” 

“We were on a pinnacle looking down on 
the beauty of the world, and I did n’t happen 
to be talking to anybody else.” 

“ The point was whether he happened to be 
talking with anybody else. Ihad several pangs, 
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after you left, at the idea of Roger being ex- 
posed to a long day in the society of that beau- 
tiful girl. For she is beautiful, Polly; and as 
vain a mother as they think I am, I consider you 
rather variable in your looks. May Gilchrist 
has that transparent rose-and-cream complex- 
ion Roger always admired, and hair just like a 
child’s in its bright gold. Why, your grand- 
father actually noticed her coloring, and praised 
it! A woman would see she has no style, and 
knows nothing about dress; but a man sees 
only what he wants to see when he has taken 
a fancy. Then May and Roger are such a fine 
contrast, and I have always heard that men 
seek their opposites, while —” 

“While Roger and I, in a subdued light, 
might be mistaken for one another — is that 
what you meant to say, and stopped ?” 

“No; but you have a certain family resem- 
blance.” 

“T know it. When FI see Roger crook his 
little finger exactly as I do mine, I have to look 
away inutter weariness. He had all the oppor- 
tunity he could desire to pay tribute to May’s 
beauty to-day ; for, except for ten minutes, he 
has spent it with her.” 

“ Thope, dear, that Sir Piers fully understands 
Roger’s — ahem ! — preoccupation ? ” 

“ Oh,yes. He knows it, she knows it, every- 
body knows it!” 

“T only thought it would be most regretta- 
ble if that poor girl were to form hopes. Come 
in! Yes, Justina; say to Mr. Woodbury that we 
shall be down directly. Polly, on the whole, 
it is just as well those Gilchrists are going to- 
morrow.” 

“T think so. Let us hurry down. The soup 
must be over, and the fish cold. Grandpapa 
will be fuming, and ‘thou hast been the cause 
of this anguish, my mother.’ ” 

“ Nothing makes much difference to me the 
day you wear Roger’s ring! Polly, we shall 
quite certainly be in Paris in June, and then I 
shall set about your trousseau. Say what one 
will, a mother must always be glad to get her 
daughter’s marriage well off her mind.” 


X. 


‘““Anp where are we bound to now, Gill- 
son?” asked Mr. Woodbury, in a mild voice, 
of his courier. 

It was a source of secret amusement to Mr. 
Woodbury’s family that the autocratic old gen- 
tleman, like themselves, was under hack to the 
personage to whom Paulina had given the 
name of the Grand Duke of Gibraltar. In a 
correct morning costume of the latest English 
fashion, a crisp, wide-brimmed straw hat, white 
duck gaiters over his well-polished boots, with 
an irreproachable scarf and pin and gloves 
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and walking-stick, Gillson conducted their 
movements of travel, and lent tone to the 
arty. 

They were back in Gibraltar, reposing —af- 
ter a return passage from Tangier in a small 
open boat half filled with cattle and crowing 
cocks, over a course wherein the Atlantic and 
the Mediterranean had played a game of cross- 
purposes, giving assurance to the passengers of 
their ability to wrench without breaking the 
foundations of human existence. 

In Gibraltar a ¢erra/ (the northwest wind) 
was now blowing—a wind the prevalence of 
which produces such excitement in the nervous 
system, say old authorities, that courts of law 
consider it a circonstance atténuante in cases of 
crime. 

Without knowing the cause, almost every- 
body in the party had felt its influence; though 
itis fair to say that upon Mrs. Standish’s familiar, 
Justina, the effect was most manifest. Only old 
Mr. Woodbury rose superior to the /erra/, as he 
had done to the crossing from Tangier. 

At this point it was that the Grand Duke of 
Gibraltar, inspired by Wilcox, took occasion to 
bring about a reform in Mr. Woodbury’s attire. 
One of the autocrat’s prejudices, respected by 
his household, was against wearing gloves, and 
for appearing always in public in an old felt hat, 
bent and faded, the occasion of frequent com- 
ment from casual observers. To propose any 
other headgear would have been regarded by 
the family as on a par, in irreverence, with 
suggestions to the Pope to doff his tiara or the 
Czar his imperial crown. What, therefore, was 
their surprise on hearing, through the partition 
between their sitting-room and Mr. Wood- 
bury’s chamber, the following conversation : 

“ And where are we bound to now, Gillson?” 

“T think, sir, we shall try Ronda, and Cor- 
dova, and rest there before we go on to Se- 
ville. And, if you will allow me to observe” 
(“hallow me to hobserve,” was what Gillson 
actually said), “ I would advise you to buy your 
new hat and gloves here in Gibraltar, although 
the gloves are fair in Seville, and I can take 
you to the place there where I always get 
mine in the quantity. I ’ave hordered the 
man with whom I generally deal in Gib to 
send in some straw ’ats from which you can 
make selection; and if Mr. Wilcox will step 
below, I dare say the messenger is now wait- 
ing in the hall.” 

“ Straw hats, Gillson ! ” came the response, in 
tones of honey. “ Well, if I am in Spain, I 
must do as the Spaniards do, eh? You think 
we shall find the power of the sun sufficient to 
necessitate straw hats ?” 

“ Nota doubt ofit, sir. I should not venture 
to conduct my party at this season unless prop- 
erly protected in all matters of 'ygiene. When 
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I had the honor to travel with their Roy’! ’igh- 
nesses the Prince and Princess of —” 

The rest was moonshine to the listeners. 
They were now well acquainted with Gillson’s 
Royal Highnesses, and the main point estab- 
lished was that grandpapa’s outer man was to 
be rehabilitated. 

When he appeared ready for the railway 
journey to Ronda, and descended the steps of 
the quay into a rowboat to cross the bay to 
Algeciras, all of his party, with common consent, 
looked at the mountains, the sea, the oarsmen. 
None dared be first to fix the eye upon grand- 
papa’s new straw hat. At last Paulina, ever 
dauntless, glanced aside at him, and beheld not 
only a new hat, but a decidedly smart one, with 
a blue band, and a string to attach it to the but- 
tonhole ; and to complete the marvel, Mr. 
Woodbury wore reddish-brown dogskin gloves 
with flat brass buttons, at which he ever and 
anon glanced down, half shy, half fascinated. 

“Good gracious!” she whispered to Roger, 
“if this keeps on, Gillson will have him reju- 
venated, and perhaps falling in love, before we 
get out of Spain; and oh! Roger, how grandly 
that would settle us /” 

“T’ll swear, Polly, a man never knows how 
to take you,” he said, with some show of petu- 
lance. 

“ If only, Roger dear, you would try not tak- 
ing me!” she rejoined. 

Drops of such bitter, falling daily into Roger’s 
cup, forced the young man to make up his mind 
that he must have some explanation from Polly, 
or else bind her over to keep the peace. The 
fancy that at times he had detected in her clear 
eyes — eyes that could hide nothing from those 
she trusted—a “hunted” look, pained him ex- 
ceedingly. But again, when, during their expe- 
ditions, he fell into private conversation with his 
aunt, Mrs. Standish always expressed her satis- 
faction with what she was pleased to call the 
“ beautiful” way all things were tending to the 
goal desired. Polly was “so good” about it, 
grandpapa “so pleased.” That morning she 
had written to Sophy Low to say that when 
it came Sophy’s turn to have a girl engaged, 
she could only hope it would give the “ com- 
fort” Polly’s affair did to every one concerned. 
And then, after letting the active brain of the 
kind matron spring ahead to the point of fur- 
nishing their house and engaging their servants, 
how refreshing it was to Roger to come up with . 
Polly and be held at arm’s length like a stranger! 

Roger knew himself to be well supplied with 
proper pride. In another girl he would have 
resented many things accepted, because it was 
the habit of the family to accept them, from 
the little Juggernaut, Paulina. He had the 
American idea that girls worth having, like 
trout worth having, must always be played be- 
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fore landing. Vague imaginings assailed him 
of the pleasure he would experience when Polly, 
tired out, should cease to struggle, should sub- 
mit to be drawn in; but these were beginning 
to be more vague. 

Melted long ago into thin air were a young 
fellow’s dreams of the sweet comradeship in 
which he should be loving ruler, she happy 
subject. He had no such illusions now. ‘The 
best he could hope from his wife must be that 
she would come to him in a series of stormy 
repentances, and bewitch him into saying that 
what had passed made no difference. 

It was in Ronda, when sallying forth in a 
party in the wake of Gillson, that he resolved 
to ask her what ailed her, and be done with 
it. They had come to the Tajo, that mighty 
cleft in the rock made, so tradition said, by the 
sword of a Moorish magician to be a resource 
for the old town when beleaguered by an enemy. 
Ahead of them, Gillson, in full professional ca- 
reer, was administering information as to the 
fate of the architect of the bridge they stood 
upon —“ which ’e fell from this dizzy ‘ight, 
and was himmediately dashed to pieces in the 
chassum below—” 

“‘ Suppose we run away and explore on our 
own account,” suggested Roger to his affi- 
anced, in a whisper. 

“Good!” said Polly. In a moment they 
had fled, not to pause to draw breath till at 
respectful distance from the scene of Gillson’s 
eloquence. 

After long wandering they came out under 
the castle, and, climbing up to the grassy par- 
apet springing with poppies, rested in the 
shadow of the one most lovely tower remaining 
of an ancient citadel which once covered as 
much ground as the Alhambra. 

‘“‘ What is that line, like a streak from a lead- 
pencil, far away over there on the mountain ?” 
asked Polly. 

“ Probably a road leading into the town, 
where any day you may see a train of charcoal- 
bearing donkeys wending their way down, the 
owner asleep in the last pannier,” said Roger, 
who had been practising his Spanish in getting 
information from one or two pretty landladies. 
“ Over it too, no doubt, come the smugglers, 
who, with the bull-fighters, are the joy of the 
populace. The civil guards, who patrol these 
approaches to Ronda, make a feint of over- 
- hauling the tobacco, clothes, and jewelry 
brought from Gibraltar by the contrabandista, 
in case he has escaped the highway robbers 
farther back. But there is often a ‘cordial in- 
tent’ between guards and smugglers, and the 
contrabandista steps proudly and fearlessly 
about his native streets. Look out for him, 
Polly ; no doubt we shall see him this morning 
smoking his cigarette in a doorway leading into 
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one of those tempting patios hung inside with 
last year’s apples and grapes and pears.” 

As they talked, he was watching his oppor- 
tunity to introduce the subject of his grievance; 
but whether Polly divined this or not, she was 
in a provokingly elusive mood. So long as he 
treated topics of the moment, topics of general 
interest, she was all animation and sisterly in- 
terest. As soon as he drew near to discussion of 
themselves, she would prove to be Polly at her 
worst. 

“ You are more than I can endure!” he ex- 
claimed at last, angrily. 

“ Thank you, Roger! Now I feel better, as 
that Frenchwoman said, in the play, after she 
had boxed her husband’s ear. A real quarrel 
is what I ’ve been longing for. Let us leave 
behind us in Ronda the record of a fight fiercer 
than anything ever known between Christian 
and Saracen. You may be Christian; I prefer 
the Paynims, as far as I ’ve made their acquain- 
tance in Spanish history.” 

“ Paulina, you can be so absurd!” he ex- 
claimed, laughing despite himself. “ Will you 
never learn that between people who are to 
spend their lives together, as we are, this spar- 
ring is not only dangerous but undignified ? ” 

“ Thank you for reminding me of that,” she 
said, blood rushing into her face. “If you curb 
my tongue it will be worse inside— worse than 
it is now; and God knows that’s bad!” 

“ Polly, why should it be bad inside now? 
Did n’t you take me of your own free will ? 
Have I pushed myself on you? Is Aunt Rose 
all wrong in telling me that this engagement 
of ours is making everybody happy who has 
to do with it? Don’t you believe that I am 
honestly and heartily intending to devote my 
whole life to making you not repent your 
bargain ? ” 

“Indeed, indeed, I do!” 

“ Don’t you believe, if I thought there were 
any one you loved better than me, I would give 
you up to him at the risk of sacrificing no matter 
what our grandfather intends for me in the 
future ? ” 

“ Yes,” she said faintly. 

“ But I’ve known your whole life, dear; I’ve 
read it like a fair, open page. You have walked 
alone — have never dropped into flirtations, 
never encouraged fellows like other girls. Who 
could there possibly be to come between you 
and me?” 

“Who?” she repeated, hardly audible. 

“If there were a man I suspected of loving 
you,— some one kept at his distance by our 
affair,— I ’d have thought that was troubling 
you. Much as it would have cost me, I should 
have stepped out of the way—” 

“ But there is no such man, is there?” she 
interrupted, turning away to gaze over the wide 
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plain surrounding the town. “ As you say, there 
was never such aman, I’m a bad bargain left 
on your hands. Some day, Roger, away in the 
dim future, you will have another Paulina —a 
meek Paulina, ‘all duty, all observance.’ She 
will walk by your side, and you will wonder 
what became of the creature that made your 
youth a burden. Now I want to go back to the 
‘fonderia,” she concluded, springing to her feet. 

“ There was such a dreadfully sad cadence 
in your voice just now,” he persisted, though 
he felt that his audience was at an end. 

“Sad! No,” she returned. “I am ready to 
echo the town boast that there is but one Ronda, 
and its air makes me want to fly.” 

As they passed, going back to their inn, a 
certain door upon a street near the rift between 
the old town and the new, a couple of urchins 
who followed them made show of the liveliest 
pantomime of anxiety that they should knock 
at it, at the same time urging the matter in volu- 
ble speech. 

“ What do they say, Roger?” asked Polly, 
bowing to his superior knowledge of the lan- 
guage. 

“J can, as usual, understand all but the vital 
part. However, it is plain that something of 
interest lurks behind that unassuming portal ; 
so, if you say so, we ’Il investigate.” 

“If we were decoyed and made prisoners in 
a Moorish dungeon!” 

“T think, if they had you against your will, 
they would soon let you out,” he answered. 

“ For shame, Roger! What encouragement 
have I to beso good?” she replied, three parts 
in earnest. “Can it be that my late acquies- 
cence, propriety, general amiability, have made 
no impression on you?” 

“ They have been as remarkable as the fact 
that my grandfather, who does nothing by 
halves, put on his new gloves this morning to 
sally forth to the Alameda. Indeed, for a week 
past you have — how long did we stay in Tan- 
gier after the Gilchrists left ? ” 

“ Roger, you measure everything by the Gil- 
christs’ comings and goings. What are they to 
us? We shall see them no more, except, per- 
haps, in a crowd at Seville.” 

“T should be disappointed if I did not have 
an opportunity of continuing my very jolly talks 
with Miss Gilchrist,” said the young man, in- 
genuously. “When you flout me, Polly, it is 
good to have that calm, tranquil sort of refuge.” 

“ But I don’t flout you now, Roger. At least 
not since I’ve worn this ring. Yes, little boys ; 
ring, knock, batter down the dooras you please. 
I’m dying to getin there. I’ve a presentiment 
I am going to meet my fate.” 

The boys, thus encouraged, pounded and 
rang so lustily that the old dame who appeared 
at the opening of the portal scolded them 
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fiercely, and, while letting in the strangers, shut 
out the offenders. 

“ They will be waiting to get your coppers 
when we come out,” observed Polly. “ Why, 
this is not at all creepy, this pleasant patio, with 
the garden beyond, and the birds and plants.” 

“I say, Polly,” said Roger, to whom the old 
woman had addressed herself; “this is the house 
of Rey Moro. She says the gentleman who built 
it had the pleasant habit of drinking his wine 
out of the skulls of the captives whose heads 
he had cut off, though he made amends to them 
by having theskullsset in gold and studded with 
pearls and rubies. Gillson told me of the place, 
and he will never get over our having found it 
for ourselves.” 

The house was built upon the verge of the 
chasm that separates the towns, and, behind it, 
from a tiny terrace full of snowdrops and wall- 
flowers, fell away stairs hewn in the rock, de- 
scending to the bottom of the Tajo in zigzags, 
and intersected by gardens with balustrades 
similar to the one above. 

“She says there is a grotto about four hun- 
dred feet below there,” went on Roger, elated 
with his own success in understanding a native; 
“ and it was dug by Spanish prisoners, who also 
cut the staircase in the rock. They used to 
carry jars of water up to serve the house and 
garden, and if they flagged on the way were 
walloped by the simitars of the Moors. ‘ Wal- 
loped’ is a free translation, understand.” 

“ Roger, don’t say another word!” cried 
Polly, dancing about in delight. “I never was 
in the middle ages till this minute. I want to 
stay alone and be part of a Spanish ballad, while 
you are to go on down to the grotto, to the very 
bottom, see everything there is to see, and come 
back, having solvedits mystery. Whatever you 
meet down there, whether dragon or serpent, or 
jar of gold, or fairy princess, you must conquerit, 
and makeit yours. As for me—good-by, Amer- 
ica! I’m nowa Moorish lady, named Xarifa, 
whose Spanish lover is forced to work in that 
pit by her cruel father, while she sits embroi- 
dering a golden cushion, and plotting and plan- 
ning howshe shall deliver him. And the very 
next time he comes toiling up these steps carry- 
ing on his head a jar of water to help to fill 
a well or fountain, I shall slip into his hand a 
golden key that will unlock the postern-gate. 
I don’t know exactly where that is, but I ’ll be 
outside it, waiting on the croup of a fleet Span- 
ish barb, with my jewels tied in a white scarf. 
No, Roger; don’t say I’m a goose. I know, 
I feel, that my only love and yours are down 
at the bottom of the ravine. I think, on the 
whole, I will throw the key to mine.” 

She had taken from the old dame’s hand 
a tuft of wallflower streaked with purple and 
gold, and now, leaning over, threw it into the 
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abyss, while Roger, laughing, ran down the 
rocky steps. He was hardly out of sight when 
she heard voices in the direction he had taken, 
and at once, coming to meet her with great 
strides, Gilchrist, carrying the bit of wallflower, 
appeared on the terrace below. 

“T think we must admit we are driven to- 
gether by destiny,” he said, when he reached 
her; but to the relief of Paulina, who was cov- 
ered with blushes, in a manner unsuggestive 
of sentiment. 

They shook hands, and he extended to her 
the flower. 

“Ts this yours, and may I keep it ?” 

“It was mine. I lost—I threwit over; but I 
want it again very much,” she replied, grasp- 
ing it nervously. 

“ Tt fell on my head,” he said, smiling; “and 
May, who has remained below to show the 
grotto to your cousin, said I was like Chicken 
Little, who thought the world was falling. 
This zs astonishing. Your plan, when I left 
Tangier, was to go first to Granada, then to 
Seville.” 

“So you came to Ronda to avoid me,” was 
on her tongue, but she desisted. Polly knew 
that in the present condition of affairs nothing 
could be more dangerous to her own security 
than one of the analytical discussions of the 
origin of actions so dear to persons still under 
the aureole of undeclared attachment. Besides, 
the suddenness of seeing him had had the un- 
usual effect of depriving her of speech. She 
strove to utter one of her airy, dashing phrases, 
but no words came; she was only ridiculously, 
insanely happy to breathe the same air with 
him, in the shadow of the old Moorish house 
where everything suggested romance. 

“We came last night from Granada,” he 
said. “I had promised May that she should 
see an ideal old town, and it seemed a good 
time to select. And we are just about resign- 
ing ourselves not to go to Seville till the tur- 
moil of Passion Week is past. There are feasts 
a few weeks later, equally well worth seeing. 
I shall regret to miss being there with you and 
your cousin and your mother, and that excel- 
lent old gentleman your grandfather.” 

“Why don’t you add, ‘and the courier and 
the valet and the maid?’” she asked, seeing 
him blundering along, as evidently under the 
weight of repressed emotion as was she. “ Of 
course I understand why you came here when 
you thought I was going to be in Granada — of 
course!” and then the “ Moorish lady” stopped, 
and disposed of something very like a sob, 
while the “Spanish captive” wondered what he 
had done to be so dealt with by mischievous 
opportunity. : 

Not daring to face her, he turned, and 
walked to the edge of the terrace, and called 


down to May. There was a delay in May’s 
answer, and a longer delay in her appear- 
ance, followed by Roger, looking, as his 
cousin scanned him with the frolic humor she 
could never keep long in abeyance, a little 
foolish. 

They walked away together from the Mina 
de Ronda, on the whole rather resigned to the 
new dealing of the cards. Even the faithful 
Roger found an agreeable zest in May’s un- 
feigned welcome of his society. There was 
something reposeful in her presence ; he had 
no fear of being jerked by her hither and 
thither by the bit. Their conversations gave 
him occasion to say so many things he thought 
of and dwelt upon, which to Polly seemed twice- 
told tales. As modest as man can be, he yet 
had a little of the natural aspiration of his sex 
toward being Sir Oracle to her he loved. And 
Polly, the lawless one, knew no Sir Oracle, 
There was never any telling at what minute 
she would whip around and blow cold upon 
his finest feelings, his tenderest hopes. May, on 
the contrary, was always the same,—earnest, 
simple, wholesome,— her eyes like blue, clear 
lakes, into which he might gaze and be re- 
freshed ; her mind, slower to work than his cou- 
sin’s, but fine and well balanced, never disap- 
pointing him when its workings appeared upon 
the surface. And, to tell the full truth, Roger 
found May the most beautiful creature he had 
ever seen. Loyal at heart to his Paulina, he 
was laying up images of May in her different 
aspects that would serve as food for memory 
all his life thereafter. As an old man he felt 
sure he would shut his eyes and conjure up this 
English maiden’s face and figure, whenever 
he should want to bring back the chief glory 
of things seen in his youth. 

After the meeting at Rey Moro’s house, 
there seemed to be no question of further avoid- 
ance of their party in Gilchrist’s mind. The 
four walked through the streets, peeping into 
courtyards and barred windows, behind which 
pretty women were talking tocaballerosa-tiptoe 
on the sidewalk ; went to the Casa Mandragon, 
and were finally brought up by the discovery 
of Mrs. Standish, attended by her maid, in dis- 
tress over some purchases she had undertaken 
to make alone in a little shop. 

“Oh, Roger! Oh, Sir Piers! how do you do? 
How do you do, Miss Gilchrist? We had no 
idea of seeing youin Ronda. I am soglad you 
have all come, for you will drive away the 
dreadful little boys who are following us, and 
that idiot who has frightened Justina so. Polly, 
help me to choose. I am planning to take Too- 
dles something characteristic from each place 
we stop at, and of course he won’t want fans; 
so here is an Andalusian peasant’s suit, and a 
mule-harness.” 
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“What will he do with it, Aunt Rose?” 
said Roger. 

“ There might be a fancy-dress ball, Roger, 
and it would become Toodles so well.” 

“What! the mule-harness ? ” 

“ No, Roger; don’t take me up. He could 
hang that in his room when he goes into col- 
lege. At any rate, it is very cheap.” 

“ Allow me,” put in Gilchrist, interrupting. 
In a trice the sum asked for the purchase fell 
one half, and laden with trophies the party 
walked out of the shop, the posse of young- 
sters, who had been so annoying, taking care 
to keep a good distance from the sticks of the 
new arrivals. 


“Tr you will be my guests this evening,” 
said Gilchrist, coming in on the Americans at 
their luncheon, “I have taken a box for the 
‘Fantoches de Narbon,’ a puppet-show just 
now attracting the gentry and public of 
Ronda.” 

“ Delightful! ” cried Paulina. “ But why did 
you take a box? I should like to sit with the 
crowd.” 

“ As I thought you would be more comfort- 
able to yourselves, I committed the extrava- 
gance of paying twelve shillings for the only 
box in the theater. I think it would hold a 
small army. You must not go if you mind to- 
bacco-smoke, Mrs. Standish; forevery manand 
boy puffs his cigarette throughout the perform- 
ance, though I will say for them the theater is 
well ventilated. It is a capital way to see the 
people of the place, and the whole affair will 
be decent and orderly.” 

“We ’ll accept,” said Polly. “Grandpapa, 
you said just now you feel better in this air 
than at any time for fifty years past, so you ‘Il 
be there; and mama is intolerant of tobacco 
only when Toodles asks her when he may begin 
smoking.” 

She had crossed the room, and was standing 
by Gilchrist. By some strange process of a 
woman’s mind, her recent objection to trusting 
herself in his society had been temporarily set 
aside. It seemed quite natural that when he 
came into a room she should absorb him. 

“ What is May going to do this afternoon ?” 
she asked. 

“ We are just off for a ride to the Cueva del 
Gato, a cavern all stalactites, rather a risky 
place for a rash traveler to venture. If we are 
not heard of more, put up a tinsel trinket for 
me in Santa Maria, won’tyou?” And, without 
ahint of wanting her company on the expedi- 
tion, he took leave. 

It is safe to hazard the supposition that 
Polly, at that moment, would rather have been 
asked to visit the Cueva del Gato than any spot 
known to explorers. But she would on no ac- 
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count have let Roger see the blankness of her 
face. It was as it should be, she admitted when 
she went out on horseback on her own account, 
accompanied by Roger. No one could have 
behaved more sensibly, with more considera- 
tion, than Gilchrist in the unforeseen emer- 
gency of their meeting here. Had he not won 
every right to go off with May, and ride to 
dangerous caverns Paulina would have given 
her eyes to see? So also had Roger and Polly 
the right to ride to the Cueva del Gato, but nat- 
urally she said nothing would induce her to turn 
in that direction. A little later, she did think 
Gilchrist might have given her a chance to go 
there, either before or after him. As stran- 
gers, Polly and Roger wished to see all the in- 
teresting places. But now, how could they go, 
if they were to risk meeting the Gilchrists, who 
had plainly shown a desire not to meet Miss 
Standish and Mr. Woodbury? And so at last 
Polly worked herself to the point of thinking 
Sir Piers might have been a little kinder. 
Roger, who, wondering at her long silence, 
addressed a remark to her about the scenery 
on the bridge-path they had selected, was told 
that if he did not know there were times when 
she had rather die than talk, he had better find 
it out before it should be too late. For the re- 
mainder of the afternoon she did not smile; 
the environs of Ronda were scanned without 
praise, and Polly’s companion returned with 
her to the inn, feeling both flat and indignant. 
Her face brightened when they took posses- 
sion of the promised box at the theater, even 
though Sir Piers, after placing her in her chair, 
presenting her with a bull-fight fan and a tiny 
box of chocolates like those he offered to the 
other ladies, and asking if she had a good view 
of the stage, went over and dutifully took a seat 
behind Mrs. Standish and Mr. Woodbury. 
Observation of her grandparent here devel- 
oped to Paulina the fact that the old gentleman 
was rather doubtfully eying his own hands in 
a new pair of pearl-colored gloves with black 
stitching. Hehad looked at Roger’s bare hands, 
then at Gilchrist’s, and was fumbling with his 
buttons, when he espied the courier and Wil- 
cox, occupying gallery seats near by, wearing 
gloves exactly like his own. No one presumed 
to be aware of Mr. Woodbury’s impatient tear- 
ing off of his hand-coverings, which, crumpled 
in a ball, were tossed upon the floor of the box. 
The audience, assembling promptly, con- 
sisted of the leading families of the town —who 
filled the best seats below, and two front rows of 
the gallery—and the general public elsewhere 
bestowed, including babies in arms, carried by 
their fathers, who smoked over their heads. 
Grave sefiors, retaining during the evening 
the universal sombrero, stalked in, draped in 
cloaks with many capes, faced with blue or 
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crimson plush. Their sefioras, fat and sleek- 
haired, with fans and mantillas, were generally 
of a serious cast of countenance, and not unfre- 
quently wore mustaches. The seforitas, in the 
bloom of Andalusian maidenhood, were be- 
witching, with dark eyes, milk-white complex- 
ions, dark hair elaborately dressed and tipped 
with a rosebud, tuberose, or carnation; bodices 
pink or white, gloves of white kid, white fans, 
and opera-glasses ; talking together, discreetly 
cognizant of chaperons. 

During the performance all was sober, comme 
il faut, The chief sound heard from the audi- 
ence was the striking of a fusee upon a match- 
box when a new cigarette was required. Inthe 
entr actes, glasses of a pink fluid and little sweet 
cakes were indulged in; and the sefiors moved 
about, talking without a waste of animation to 
their acquaintances. 

For the stage, it may be said that the “ mag- 
nificent function,” advertised on handbills of all 
colors scattered in the streets, was surprisingly 
good of its kind. 

The “Fantoches de Narbon” (large-sized 
marionettes), “ distinguished notably from all 
others so called,” owed —so the public was as- 
sured by the bills —theirscenic attraction to the 
“inspiration ” of the Barcelonese painters Mo- 
rages and Urgelles, whose masterpieces, having 
“received the eulogies of the critics and the gen- 
eral applause of the world, were now presented 
to the notice of the citizens of Ronda.” 

The program, beginning with a “sinfonia” 
from a limited orchestra, proceeded with the 


Comedy of Magic, written in verse for this 
spectacle by D. José Mazo, entitled 
MARTA, 
The Beneficent Fairy ! 
Developed in twelve magnificent scenes distrib- 
uted as follows: 

ActI. A mountainous country ! The Enchanted 
Cave! The regal bower of the Fairy! 

Act II. Snow-fields! A garden! A market- 
place in Turkey! A hall! A vestibule in the 
palace of the Grand Bashaw of Persia! 

Act III. Interior of a castle! The Shrine of 
Love! 

Act IV. An arbor in a garden! 
of Felicity ! 

With many tricks of transformation. The prices 
of seats to be announced by handbills. 

General admission, 50 centimos. 


The Temple 


In the box of state, a merry party followed 
the adventures of the wooden peasant who, let 
down on a wire from above, jerked and dan- 


(To be continued.) 
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gled with his comrades through the four acts 
of the “Comedy of Magic.” This hero, to whom 
the seeress granted his wild wish to go to Persia 
and marry the daughter of the Grand Basha, 
sustained his part gallantly, and wasinterpreted 
by a sonorous and well-trained voice from be- 
hind the scenes. The costumes were rich in 
stage trumpery, especially the apparel of the 
Basha’s daughter. ‘The tricks of transformation 
were well done, and the scenes justified (to a 
degree) the world’s eulogy of Morages and Ur- 
gelles of Barcelona. 

Polly, who with Roger and May had been 
laughing over the rigidity of the hero at his su- 
preme moment of success in love, suddenly be- 
came aware that her grandfather and hermother 
were urging Sir Piers to accompany them to 
Seville. 

“ That ’s what he gets for making himself 
agreeable to them,” she thought. 

“ Why, my dear sir,you are a boon to us— 
a boon,” her grandfather was saying. “And 
if you have not engaged your rooms, don’t give 
yourself any concern. My courier has taken 
two more than we shall absolutely need, and 
they are quite at your service. In the Hotel 
de Madrid, I believe. The best place to go, 
they tell me. And we have a large box for 
the processions—larger than we ’Il require. 
Pray give us the pleasure of sharing it with 
you.” 

“ T am sure, Sir Piers,” put in Mrs. Standish, 
in her soft voice, “it would be a thousand 
pities to separate our young people just when 
they have taken such a fancy to each other. 
You and I know one can be young but once. 
So soon my daughter will be marrying and 
settling, and no doubt yours will follow — 
ought n’t you to make a little effort to amuse 
her?” 

“Not go to Seville? Oh, pshaw!” said 
Roger, catching the drift of the conversation. 
“Why, man, you must! Miss Gilchrist has 
just confessed to us that she longs to be there, 
and is hoping you ’ll change your mind.” 

Polly, her eyes upon the puppets of the stage, 
felt that here was a human comedy in which the 
wires forcing the actors to dance were pulled by 
hands invisible. She refused to look around, 
to join in the talk, to say a word either way to 
influence the decision. 

And by and by she heard the voice that 
was the charm of her life say slowly: “ Of 
course I can’t hold out against such kindness. 
We shall go.” 

Constance Cary Harrison. 
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OR forty years Helmholtz held 
the scientific leadership of Eu- 
rope. One hesitates to assert 
the preéminenceof aman whose 
modesty was never more ap- 

- = parent than after he had been 
honored by the scientific societies of the world; 
but in this instance little doubt exists as to the 
place of distinction that had been won. Helm- 
holtz did so much, in so many different fields, 
and so well, that barely now is an idea ob- 
tainable of the deep impress he made on these 
times. His was a versatile genius, hardly less 
critical than creative. He was mathematician, 
physicist, physiologist, biologist, mechanician, 
psychologist, author, professor, experimenter, 
lecturer, physician, oculist, inventor, all in 
one —an Admirable Crichton of our specializ- 
ing day. Old age set no limit to his mental 
activity, and he who began a grand career of 
discovery by the microscopic examination of in- 
vertebrates and vibriones closed it at seventy- 
odd studying the movements of the ether, and 
in friendly touch with the pioneers of psychical 
research, To run over the record of his suc- 
cessive advances into the realm of unknown 
nature is to traverse the scientific achievements 
of the last half-century. In him many old lines 
of speculation and investigation in natural phi- 
losophy met, were swallowed up, or gained re- 
direction. What he did still bettered what 
was done. We feed to-day on thought and 
knowledge largely the result of his originality 
and industry. He sought to plant our feet on 
everlasting laws, and, amid all the hurlyburly 
of opposing theories and the crash of tradi- 
tional systems, wrestled only for the truth. 
rom his masterful German intellect sprang 
some of those fecund generalizations which, 
equally with higher concepts in the spiritual 
world, make all things new. It is possible that, 
as the years go by, part of what he taught will 
be swept away, or will form the foundation of a 
fairer edifice. But he himself would be first to 
rejoice in a closer fact and a broader horizon. 
On the contrary, truths of his that we now have 
no use for, and which lie neglected in his work, 
may some day come to light again, mammoths 
embalmed in crystalline ice, to nourish, clothe, 
and ornament a more advanced race of men. 
As Agassiz said of Humboldt, so we may say of 
Helmholtz: “The fertilizing power of a great 
mind is truly wonderful; but as we travel far- 
ther from the source, it is hidden from us by 
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the very abundance and productiveness it has 
caused,” 

The unscientific habitude of the epoch when 
Helmholtz began professional life may be in- 
ferred from the fact that although at the end 
of his studies in the Friedrich-Wilhelm Insti- 
tute for the education of army surgeons he 
read a thesis on venal tumors, he had never 
seen a tumor cut. He was twenty-one years 
old, and had taken up medicine partly because 
it was the profession of a well-to-do relative, 
chiefly because it was a chance to indulge his 
taste for physics. His father, a teacher of lit- 
erature in the Potsdam Gymnasium, and his 
mother, Caroline Penn, of English descent, had 
surrounded him with influences of refinement, 
but had little else to give. The “ great love 
of nature ” that always possessed him had gone 
hungry for many boyish years, stayed a bit by 
such few old school-books on physics as might 
be happened on in the library of a poor liter- 
ary professor —as scarce as novels in an Auld 
Licht manse. Yet to him that fusty lore of 
phlogiston, treating fire as a distinct element, 
was more fascinating far than the obligatory 
Cicero and Vergil. He was not, however, in 
the slightest degree unscholarly. A relish for 
the essence of literature marked him through 
life, and he had a large share of that gift of ex- 
pression so gracefully exemplified nowand again 
among those who have practised the art of 
medicine. 

Thrown into the Charity Hospital at Ber- 
lin as a free patient by an attack of typhus 
fever, the young student on his recovery drew 
good out of evil by devoting the enforced sav- 
ings of this period to the purchase of a cheap 
microscope. Otherwise he would have had to 
go without the instrument by means of which 
he proceeded at once with enthusiasm to the 
study of theinvertebrata and of the processes of 
putrefaction and fermentation. From this time 
on, for thirty years, leaving medicine behind, he 
pursued physiology, while for the last twenty- 
five years of his life, say from 1868 to 1893, 
he gave himself up to labors in the domain of 
physics. Such a division is, of course, arbi- 
trary, and refers rather to special preoccupa- 
tion than to actual accomplishment. His growth 
was evolutional. He looked into the conditions 
of the human organism, into its methods of sus- 
tenance, and was led on. The problem of the 
nature of “ vital force” rendered it necessary 
in one who doubted the presence of that irre- 
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sponsible, eccentric governor of the bodily 
functions, to put some underlying agency in 
its place; and hence, by sequential stages, he 
reached the great law of the conservation of 
energy. Dissecting individual members of the 
body, such as the eye and ear, he must needs 
acquire a knowledge also of the nature of 
light and sound. This embarked him upon 
the study of physics, and it was only natural 
that a man of his comprehensive capacity 
should make the next or concurrent expedition 
into the province of mathematics. He might 
have stopped short at any point, as many others 
would have done, and still have been useful 
and famous. But he felt with Goethe that the 
finest achievement of a man of thought is “to 
have fathomed what may be fathomed”— will- 
ing “to revere the unfathomable,” once con- 
vinced that it is beyond his experimental 
powers or his inductive plummet. 

If there is an army surgeon of twenty-six at 
one of our Indian outposts doing original sci- 
entific work in dreary frontier obscurity, the 
example of Helmholtz may encourage him. 
The original paper on the “ Conservation of 
Force” was written amid the altogether un- 
favorable surroundings of grim barracks. Pipe- 
clay and philosophy are not kindly disposed 
one to the other, and this may be the reason 
why Helmholtz was notified by “ Poggen- 
dorff’s Annalen” in the usual way, with re- 
gret, that the little essay was not suited to its 
dignified and unventuresome pages. Even in 
pamphlet form the classic lay unheeded. It is 
true the Physical Society of Berlin had heard 
it read; but looking on it more as a flight of 
fancy than as a summary of what was known, 
they let its momentous inference slip by. In 
reality, Helmholtz did not seek so much tocon- 
vince the physicists as to secure their aid in 
forcing an obvious truth upon his comrades in 
medicine and physiology, who still believed 
in and applied the vitalistic dogmas in utter 
disregard of the natural forces and sciences. 
That the body is a converter of energy, like a 
tree or a steam-engine, and not a thing apart 
from the rest of creation, a law unto itself, was 
teaching sorely needed by medical men who 
thought it bad form to count the pulse with a 
repeater, and who never measured a patient’s 
temperature. 

Graduating theses on the doctrine of the 
“ conservation of energy ” mounted up into the 
thousandslong ago; but the magnificent charm 
of the truth cannot be staled. Let us admit that 
it simply pushes the perplexities of life back: 
it is something to have gained a firmer foothold 
for the human mind amid invasive difficulty 
and doubt. Nature,we are told by it, possesses 
a store of energy that cannot in any way be 
either increased or diminished, and that quan- 
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tity is as eternal and unalterable as the quan- 
tity of matter. If we were to follow a fixed 
quantity of energy through all its infinite trans- 
formations, we would find it ever and ever the 
same in amount. What grander secret could 
a man wrest from nature ? And does not Clerk 
Maxwell, one of the great minds of this cen- 
tury, cry, “Excelsior!” by intimating that the 
supreme duty and glory of the true scientist 
would be to accomplish the final proof of this? 
Here is a law that does not contradict any 
known fact in natural science, but embraces 
and harmonizes more of those facts than any 
other law except it be that of gravitation. It re- 
veals motion and matter codperating before suns 
or planets were begotten of them. It explains 
the organization of our solar system, the con- 
ditions of being, and the possibilities of living 
forms yet to be. It teaches that celestial space 
isnot vacuous, but that the light and heat which 
reach us thrill across it on unbroken telegraphic 
lines of ether, It shows us meteors carrying life 
from old worlds to new, pollen-bearers of the 
universe. It sees the sun stoking itself with 
dead worlds ; ever belting itself tighter for the 
daily race that is set before it. It suggests the 
gradual rising of existence through periods of 
fruition and death into higher perfection on 
other spheres swinging around, remoter central 
sources of vivifying sunshine and attraction. 
And while it thus lifts our thoughts into the 
empyrean of eternity, it also vouchsafes a sim- 
ple explanation of evanescent flame and flower, 
of muscular vigor, of sights, sounds, and odors, 
and of all that this material world includes of 
sensation. 

That this sublime doctrine should be claimed 
for other teachersthan Helmholtz need not sur- 
prise. A truthis of suspicious validity that never 
has more than one prophet ; and with modesty 
Helmholtz was always prompt to admit that 
there had been leaders in Israel besides himself 
—men like Mayer in Germany and Joule in 
England. But his was the fullest perception, the 
deepest conviction, the clearest enunciation. 
His voice rang strong above the choir, and com- 
pelled the admiration of a listening world. 
Moreover, he clinched his rightful authorship 
of the doctrine by studies from which has de- 
veloped the most progressive philosophical 
treatment of vortex motion. Applying mathe- 
matics with marvelous power to abstruse prob- 
lems in hydrodynamics, he has helped to give us 
a clue to the true theories of gravitation, co- 
hesion, and the ether; for, as Lord Kelvin has 
with keen insight propounded, atoms of matter 
may be vortex-rings in a frictionless liquid. 

* Helmholtz had, long before, convinced peo- 
ple of the tremendous range of his mind, even 
if some decriers sneered that he was like Tal- 
leyrand’s doctor, who knew everything, even 
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physic. Between the promulgation of the two 
great principles just referred to, the one physi- 
cal, the other mathematical, he had invented 
the wonderful ophthalmoscope for the diagnosis 
of diseases of the inner part of the eye. He did 
not hesitate to say that the eye had every pos- 
sible defect that could be found in an optical 
instrument, and some pecukar to itself; but 
even so, it was vastly better to scrutinize with 
than a mere primeval sensitiveness to light, or 
the rudimentary enjoyment of casual pigment- 
spots on the skin. After twoscore years of 
skilful use of the ophthalmoscope, 35 per cent. 
of the children in German schools, and 20 per 
cent. in English, remain shortsighted, whence 
we may conclude that it. came none too soon to 
prevent the degradation, by modern bad habits, 
of an organ still imperfect. It would be hard 
to say how many people owe improved vision, 
or the salvation of their sight, to the ophthal- 
moscope and its congener, the ophthalmom- 
eter, with whose aid, when the trouble is 
detected, a remedy can be hit on. Before 
Helmholtz made these great inventions (which, 
by the way, he generously left unpatented), no 
one had ever seen a living retina at its task. 
To his investigations and discoveries regard- 
ing the eye — that wonderful little motor which 
converts the energy of the invisible ether- 
waves into sensations of light and form and 
color— Helmholtz added others of equal mag- 
nitude in the domain of sound. The action of 
the ear he traced to the harmonic vibration 
of its membrane, so that here another wave- 
motor, converting the beats of the air into 
sounds, came under consideration. From pro- 
found studies of acoustic problems he built up 
a theory of music, and derived much that was 
new as to the true nature of sound, mapping 
out, in the scheme of fundamental and secon- 
dary notes, what may perhaps be termed its spec- 
trum. The practical developments of his ideas, 
embodied in his monumental work on the sen- 
sations of tone, are regarded as the scientific 
basis of modern music, and contain the pro- 
phecy or germ of such inventions as the tele- 
phone and phonograph. His deep conclusion, 
based upon these and other physiological and 
physical results with eye and ear,—the “ gates 
of knowledge,”—was that we owe little to tran- 
scendental intuition. The impressions of the 
senses are but arbitrary signs or symbols of the 
outward things of the world, and their inter- 
pretation must be learned through experience. 
While all this work was being pushed forward, 
Helmholtz was quietly and conscientiously per- 
forming the duties of one professorship after 
another. He ceased to be an army surgeon 
only to become a pedagogue, and it may re- 
spectfully be questioned whether the fashion, 
still prevalent, of requiring a great investigator 
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to earn his daily bread by means of lectures to 
students is one of the best evidences of civili- 
zation. Still, it was not all wasted time, and 
Helmholtz had the satisfaction of inspiring 
and guiding many brilliant young men, among 
whom may be counted several Americans. He 
moved with growing honor and prestige from 
chair to chair, until he was called to the presi- 
dency of the Berlin Imperial Institute for Phys- 
ical and Technical Research. In 1877 he be- 
came rector of the University of Berlin, and 
six years later his admirer, Emperor William 
I., conferred on him a hereditary title. We 
cannot altogether understand in this country 
why he and Tennyson and Kelvin should ac- 
cept a peerage; but as a form of national 
recognition and reward it may have some ad- 
vantages over second-rate consulships in out- 
of-the-way ports. Helmholtz was in no social 
sense revolutionary, but a sturdy, loyal, conser- 
vative Prussian. In fact, extremely little of per- 
sonal controversy beset any part of his career; 
and as for the political or religious disputes in 
which some philosophers embroil themselves, 
they were altogether foreign to him. He had 
nothing of the temperament, for example, that 
led Tyndall to anathematize the very name of 
Gladstone. 

With America the relations of Helmholtz 
were close and pleasant ; and when he came in 
1893 to attend the Electrical Congress at Chi- 
cago, the recognition he had giventothe work of 
Rowland, Root, and other American scientific 
men, was promptly repaid by his election to the 
honorary presidency of that important body, to 
assist in the further definition of units and laws, 
which in earlier years he had been foremost in 
determining. He was an old man, and it has 
been hinted that he dragged himself abroad 
because it was the imperial pleasure. But his 
lettersin response to the official invitations, and 
his conversations while here, betrayed intense 
expectancy and delight. His strong practical- 
ity also cropped out in the use he made of op- 
portunities, such, for example, as securing from 
the Edison Electric Lighting Company of Chi- 
cago a complete set of all its forms, blanks, and 
rules for account-keeping. 

This eminent practicality or hardheadedness 
marked all his work, finding expression in his 
standard writings on acoustics and optics, and 
breathing through all his popular or scientific 
lectures. He defined his attitude when, in re- 
ferring to the hypothesis of Kant and Laplace 
as to the origin of the planetary system, he 
said : “ The question about the end of things is 
perhaps of greater practical interest than that 
of the beginning.” Even in the moral sciences 
he insisted upon the value of experimental de- 
monstration, and could not refrain from sharp 
criticism of Hegelian royal roads of specula- 
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tion in matters of conduct and culture. He did 
not believe in the @ priori construction of any 
system of philosophy ; he could not agree with 
Kantthatat least geometrical axioms were bed- 
rock intuitions beyond any necessity of experi- 
mental proof. Eventhough his beloved Goethe, 
whose “ Faust” was always on his lips, ad- 
vanced the proposition that colors owe their 
existence to the blending of light and shade, 
he flouted the idea mercilessly, and talked of 
the poet’s “egregious failure” in this sphere of 
natural philosophy. But, after all, if he insisted 
that, as sheer materialists, we must prove every- 
thing, not less did hisintellectual processes ever 
lead upward and onward. If he dissected the 
eye, he gloried in the rainbow and the sunset ; 
if he analyzed the mechanism of the ear, he re- 
veled in the music of voice and instrument. If 
he discussed the relation of optics to painting, it 
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was with the wish that he, as one who, in climb- 
ing a noble mountain, had himself noted a few 
good points of view, might help the artist. If 
he applied to the principle of the conservation 
of energy the most rigorous inquiry into all 
that occurs in the long series of natural phe- 
nomena, he held no doctrine of pessimism, 
before which individuality must collapse in 
nothingness. With fine suggestion, he asked 
whether our dull mortal senses might not be 
deaf to the inner meaning of life. For him 
who fights valiantly the battle of a better, purer 
day, he taught that no effort is wasted in the 
final economy of things, but that “in our in- 
telligence, our civic order, and our morality, 
we are living on the inheritance that our fore- 
fathers gained for us, while that which we ac- 
quire and add will, in like manner, ennoble 
the life of posterity.” 


Thomas Commerford Martin. 
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well-regufated _ per- 

son enters the horse- 

market, especially in 

the capacity of buyer, 

} without a_ certain 

thrill of excitement. 

Conventional and 

tame as life has be- 

come, a man cannot yet rid himself of the 
notion that he ought to be familiar with a 
horse as well as with a gun anda boat. Hence, 
to be “done ” in a horse trade, though the most 
common of misfortunes, is felt to carry with it 
a measure of disgrace. On the other hand, there 
is always the possibility that you may obtain a 
steed young, sound, and kind. Such animals 
certainly exist ; and although the jockeys would 
doubtless prefer to deal exclusively in diseased 
and vicious horses, a few good nags must occa- 


sionally pass through their hands, if only by 


accident. To buy a Houyhnhnm is, again, 
much better than to sell him; for he can be 
bought without moral deterioration on the part 
of the purchaser, and this isconsidered by some 
squeamish persons to be an advantage in the 
transaction. 

In winter the horse-market languishes. Auc- 
tion sales are slimly attended, and the bidders 
are chiefly suburban and country dealers look- 
ing for bargains. The moral as well as the 
physical atmosphere is depressing. The auc- 
tioneer knows that eloquence would be wasted ; 
the cold eyes and thin lips of the jocks who 
stand about him in a ring chill his fervor; the 
damp, piercing air of the sale-stable chokes his 
voice; the apple-woman shivers behind her 
basket ; coat-collars are turned up; gusts of 
wind sweep in through the big, open doors; and 
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even the red faces of the whisky-drinking 
dealers assume a purplish tinge. Then follows 
early spring, when farmers come to town to 
buy horses for the plow. These go about 


in greatcoats with capacious pockets, whip in 
hand, open-mouthed, and wearing the desper- 
ate expression of men who realize that they are 
doomed to be cheated. At this season work- 
horses abound: gray Percherons with hand- 
some heads, gentle eyes, and heavy foretops ; 
big bay fellows with long and shaggy fetlocks 
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indicative of the ancient Shire breed — the old- 
est breed of horses in England ; and occasion- 
ally a pair of rangy, slim-necked draft-steeds 
from Pennsylvania, a remnant of the once pop- 
ular Conestoga family. 

All these have their tails neatly braided, and 
tied with red ribbon. They are shod before, 
but not behind ; and when a possible purchaser 
walks past the stalls where they stand, they 
glance backward with curious looks, as if they 
wondered what new experience was in store 
for them. 

These heavy horses are commonly sold by 
big, heayy men; and the language in which 
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they are described is of a simple, homely char- 
acter, very different from the florid and rhetor- 
ical style in which the light-harness horse is 
painted by the pen-wielding jock. I culla few 
specimens for the reader’s delectation from a 
recent catalogue: 
Nos. 1and2. A nice pair of chunks. Extra good 
actors and workers. Down-pullers. Well 


broke. 
No. 3. Extra good chunk. Good actor. Low 


built. 


A PERCHERON, 


Nos. 4and 5. Very handsome pair blocks. 

Nos. 6 and 7. As good as grows. Extra pair 
blocks. Good bone and feet. Well broke. 

Nos. 8 and 9. Good blocks. Extra pattern and 
bone. An extra-nice team all over. 


I need not say that “ blocks” and “chunks” 
are stout, low-standing cart-horses, nor that 
the expression “ good actor” refers to general 
conduct, and not to any special histrionic 
ability. 

What force there is in these rude terms! 
Napoleon’s words, Emerson remarked, were 
like cannon-balls ; these words are at least like 
brickbats. They have the solidity of things, 
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rather than of words. The very 
disregard of grammar in their use, 
still more perhaps the omission of 
prepositions and other verbal small 
fry, give them strength and pictur- 
esqueness. 

In May the horse-market reaches 
its acme; the light wagons of the 
dealers whisk about the streets from 
morning till night; in the sale-stable 
region there are an incessant crack- 
ing of whips, a continual stirring of 
horses up and down the street, much 
whispering in corners, and a merry 
jingle of glasses in the adjacent bar- 
rooms. Auction sales are now at- 
tended by a throng of miscellaneous 
and diverse bidders. The dealers are 
there, as before, but they are out- 
numbered by the consumers, by 
paterfamilias, by the innocent and 
unsophisticated buyer. Arts are now 
resorted to which in the winter are 
disused as being ineffectual. One of 
the firm, usually a big man with a big 
voice, stands out on the floor, whip 
in hand, and, whenever the auction- 
eer pauses for breath, expatiates 
upon the good qualities of the animal 
under the hammer. Now and then 
he goes so far as to interrupt the auc- 
tioneer. Raising one hand aloft, he 
solemnly asseverates: “ Gentlemen, 
this hoss is worth $300 of any man’s 
money ” (the present bid being $100 
orso). “He’s a nice-headed hoss, a 
very shapy hoss; he ‘ll road you 
twelve miles an hour, and a woman 
can drive him.” Sometimes the re- 
frain is taken up by a third person, 




















who sits in the auctioneer’s box ; and 
altogether there is so much of pro- 
testation and exaggeration, there are 
such emotional appeals and such dramatic by- 
play, that the innocent purchaser is incited to 
bid at least twenty-five per cent. more than he 
had intended. 

In the spring the middleman, or “ cap- 
per” (“coper” is the English term), enjoys 
his heyday. Neither stable nor horse belongs 
to him, but he officiates in the character of 
friend and adviser to unsophisticated persons, 
taking a fee both from his clients and from 
the dealers who effect a sale upon his recom- 
mendation. 

Some of these men have regular customers ; 
others are free-lances and pirates, who rage 
up and down the market, seeking whom they 
may devour. The most costly of all cappers 
are the coachmen who pick out horses for 
their masters to buy, and, as a condition of 
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ENGRAVED BY R. ©. COLLING, 
THE “WIDOW LADY.” 


recommending them, demand a large commis- 
sion from the dealer, which he pays, adding 
it, of course, to the price of the horses. This 
is an old abuse in London, and it is now com- 
mon in all large cities in this country where 
English servants are employed. 

After May and June comes a reaction, and 
through the summer months languor reigns in 
the horse-dealers’ haunts. But in the autumn 
the market is flooded again, and akind of hectic 
activity is noticeable. Almost everybody now 
wants to sell, and the only buyers are profes- 
sional persons looking far ahead to next year’s 
spring season. Autumn sales are melancholy 
affairs. Many a fine steed which trotted gaily up 
and down in front of the auctioneer’s box three 
months before, now comes back jaded and 
subdued by his summer’s work, lamed per- 
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haps by unskilful shoeing, broken down by 
cruel or ignorant driving, thin and spiritless 


from want of care. He has ministered to the 
health and pleasure of the people who owned 
him, carrying them on many long drives which 
were delightful to them, but wearisome to him, 
and now he is cast off like an old shoe. 

I remember one fall auction which was 
unique in some respects. It was a sale of horses 
that had been used during the summer on a 
coach running in the neighborhood of Boston. 
These coachers were fine animals originally, 
bought chiefly in Maine, and they were shown 
in high bodily condition ; but either from bad 
driving, or from over-driving before they be- 
came hardened to their work, they were for the 
most part shamefully broken down in legs or 
feet. 

However, being exhibited on the tan-bark 
of a riding-school, where the footing was deep 
and soft, their unsoundness was not very ap- 
parent. Great pains were taken to give éclat to 
the sale. An auctioneer was brought on from 
New York—an Englishman with a shining 
silk hat, a well-fitting frock-coat, and a bunch 
of violets in his buttonhole. He began the 
proceedings with a pleasant little speech of an 
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EXAMINATION BY A VETERINARY. 


after-dinner character, in which he made a neat 
allusion to Bunker Hill. Thenthe horses, hand- 
somely harnessed, were shown toa gaily painted 
break, and at intervals sandwiches and claret- 
cup were handed round on trays. All this flum- 
mery was not without effect, for the animals 
sold at about double their actual value. 

Of buying horses there are numerous ways. 
Perhaps the worst one is to respond to a news- 
paper advertisement, unless you know the ad- 
vertiser. Not long ago a beautiful gray cob, 
sound and kind, was offered for sale as the 
property of a “ widow lady” about to goabroad, 
application to be made at a certain boarding- 
stable. A young woman who wanted a cob 
for her village cart answered this notice in per- 
son, accompanied by her groom. She exam- 
ined the horse, and drove him up and down 
the level street in front of the stable. The 
little gray went well, and appeared to be sound 
and kind, so the young woman bought him. 
But the first time that she attempted to drive 
her new steed down a hill he kicked so vi- 
ciously and perseveringly that her cart was 
demolished, to say nothing of the fright and 
danger that sheexperienced. This trick of kick- 
ing when he was asked to go down hill proved 
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to be a confirmed habit, and the new cob had 
to be sold for a song. The “widow lady,” 
meanwhile, was reported as having sailed for 


foreign parts. 

Here, again, is an advertisement designed to 
gull some countryman. I copy it verbatim — 
omitting the street name at the end— from a 
leading Boston paperin which similar advertise- 
ments have appeared almost every day for some 
years past. 


O CASH buys my pretty Wilkes mare 
Ladora Wilkes ; to one that will be kind 
and good to her and not drive her to death or let 
her out of the family or work her hard on the farm 
and toone that will give her the best of care I will 
let have at this low price; Ladora Wilkes, sister to 
the fastest Wilkes horse ever bred, is known on the 
Arsenal road as the fastest to sleigh last winter; I 
warrant her to trot better than 2: 30, her dam was 
one of the fastest and best bred in the State, and 
you all know how fast the sire is; Ladora’s exact 
age 9, weight 1000 Ibs., sound, fat, handsome, safe 
for lady to drive or speed; I should require writing 
that purchaser would not sell toa jockey or put her 
on the race track even if he was offered a large 
price; one of the best to breed from, as I hold her 
full pedigree in writing. P.S.—To ———— onlyI 
will pay $20a month to board my old trotting mare 
Hella Wilkes through the summer and next winter; 
must have best care and exercised every pleasant 
day. Call at residence, 
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THE “ACCLIMATED” 


“ Ladora Wilkes” is intended as a safe coun- 
terfeit of “ Balsora Wilkes,” a well-known name 
among trotting-horse men. Sometimes “ La- 
dora Wilkes” figures as “Queen Wilkes,” 
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“ Lady Wilkes,” etc. ; but she is always a beast 
of no pedigree, worthless or nearly worthless. 
Nevertheless, this double bait of a wonderfully 
cheap brood mare, and a horse to board at 
two or three times the usual price, never fails 
to attract some honest farmer, who hastens to 
town, and exchanges his hard-earned money 
for a delusion. As to the much-loved “old 
trotting mare” (more frequently described as 
“my old family horse”), when the time for 
shipment arrives, somehow or other she always 
fails to get on board, and is unfortunately left 
behind. In one case that I know of she went 
as far as the railroad station, but changed her 
mind at the last minute. 

It is astonishing what extraordinary things 
will be done in the horse line even by persons 
of high respectability —when they have some 
assurance of not being found out. For ex- 
ample, Mr. A. B , having been run away 


with at the sea-shore, narrowly escaping death 
or serious injury, forthwith sent the offending 
horse up to town to be sold at auction, with 


HORSE, 


no intimation whatever to the purchaser as to 
his reason for selling. 

Perhaps the safest plan is to buy of some 
long-established and reputable dealer; that is, 
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of a dealer comparatively reputable, for too 
much must not be expected of a person in this 
line of business. The retail dealer usually rep- 
resents that his horses were “ personally se- 
lected’ in the wilds of Vermont or of Maine, 
or in the blue-grass region of Kentucky; 
whereas, asa matter of fact, they are commonly 
bought at auction in the same city where the 
dealer lives. But this, of course, does not affect 
the intrinsic value of the animals. 

Many fine horses, both for saddle and har- 
ness, are brought to New York and Boston 
from Kentucky by residents of that State, who 
put up their charges at some boarding- or sale- 
stable. So far as my observation goes, these 
men are trustworthy, and their saddlers are 
highly trained. Many Kentucky horses are 
also sold at special auction sales in Eastern 
cities during the spring; and these animals, too, 
are commonly sound and kind. And yet —lest 
I should flatter purchasers into a false security 
—I will add that I know of one case where a 
very beautiful horse was bought for a large 
sum at one of these sales, and proved to be 
subject to fits—an incurable disease. The buyer, 
I regret to say, sent him to New York to be 
sold, in order that he might cheat somebody 
else, as he himself had been cheated. 

The best driving and carriage horses come, 
I think, from Maine and Vermont, being 
tougher, as a rule, than the Kentucky horses, 
and no less intelligent. High-steppers, for the 
most part, are natives of Maine or of Canada. 
Western horses, especially those from Indiana, 
Iowa, and Ohio, are corn-fed and soft; and they 
often lack that “ quality ” which the Kentucky 
horses derive from the thoroughbred strain in 
their blood. The best hunters— perhaps the 
best “ combination” saddle and harness horses 
—come from the Genesee valley, where there is 
a great deal of good blood, and where real 
fox-hunting is pursued. 

Auction sales of second-hand, or “ accli- 
mated,” horses, as they are euphemistically 
called, must be regarded with suspicion. Oc- 
casionally bargains can be picked up at them, 
especially in the autumn; but there is always 
the possibility that a horse thus obtained will 
prove to be vicious or diseased. A nag subject 
to fits, for example, is, I take it, absolutely 
sure to find his way to the auction-mart sooner 
or later. The warranty is not an adequate 
protection. On one occasion I watched three 
strong men spend fifteen minutes in putting a 
bridle on the head of a vicious horse that was 
about to be sold. After violent efforts they 
succeeded. The horse was then led up-stairs, 
harnessed to a wagon, driven a little to show 
his paces, and then knocked down to some un- 
fortunate with the warranty “ sound and kind.” 
If the purchaser brought this horse back on 
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the following day, he was probably told that the 
animal never had been known to misbehave 
before, and that something must have occurred 
in his new home to shock his sensitive nature. 

The pleasantest and most satisfactory way 
of buying a horse, though one not open to 
everybody, is to go into the country and Picky 
him out of a pasture. Then you see him at 
his worst, whereas in the city dealer’s hands 
he appears at his best, and you can expect no 
improvement. Besides, thereisa great pleasure 
in going to the source, in finding your horse 
at the very spot where he was born. The 
search itself, if you have time to pursue it at 
leisure, is full of entertainment. You make your 
headquarters, we will suppose, in some remote 
village, ten or fifteen miles from a railroad. 
Contact with the railroad is something which 
New England character seems unabletoendure. 
Wherever the iron horse goes you find rude- 
ness, vulgarity, and dirt; but in the as yet un- 
violated region of New England the people 
are extremely civil, obliging, and humorous, 
The best plan is to make daily excursions with 
your own or a hired horse, as the case may be, 
taking your lunch and the nag’s dinner with 
you. On pleasant days you will, of course, 
enjoy the noonday meal in the woods, at some 
inviting spot where a stream of water crosses 
the road. On cold and stormy days a big, hos- 
pitable barn will receive you. The farmer's 
wife is always willing to furnish boiling water 
for tea; and if you leave with her a pretty 
china cup and saucer, such as can be bought 
cheaply in the city, she will cherish the mem- 
ory of your visit for years. 

At every house or village where you stop, 
you will learn of fresh fields and pastures new 
which it is your bounden duty to explore. The 
best horse that I ever owned, I heard of by 
chance at a little cross-roads “ store” and post- 
office where I met an old sheep-dealer. “Want 
a good roadster, do ye?” he inquired, as he 
hoisted a sack of flour on his buckboard., “ 
“Well, I ’ve got a mare to hum that I druv 
from Portland last fall in twelve hours; and 
she ’s only four year old this July. Ain’t that 
good enough for ye?” Yes, it was quite good 
enough; but inasmuch as the distance from 
Portland was at least seventy miles, I thought 
either that the statement must be a lie, which 
was the more probable, or else that the journey 
had ruined the sheep-dealer’s mare. But on | 
investigation I discovered both that the story 
was true, and that the filly was as “sound as a 
trout.”! We came upon her in one of those 


1 This is a time-honored expression, and yet, as all | 
sportsmen know, even trout are not always sound; for | 
they are liable to akind of consumption. I once fished 
a whole day in Lake Moosetockmoguntic, and caught | 
but a single trout, and he was a consumptive. 
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magnificent pastures which abound in Maine, 
a great tract of rough but fertile land, includ- 
ing ravines, valleys, water-courses, and a steep 
and lofty hillside crowned with woods which 
afforded shelter from the sun and from cold 
winds. The feed was poor, for there had been 
a drought, and the filly, a coal-black Morgan, 
was thin, and footsore from the stoniness of 
the pasture; her mane was ragged and tangled, 
her coat faded and rusty: but she had the 
legs and feet, the structure and the blood, that 
I wanted. In three months she had gained 
sixty pounds, besides traveling a great many 
miles. All the best things in life— experience, 
amusement, clients, friends, and horses —come 
to one by accident. You have only to put your- 
self in the way of getting them, and Providence 
will do the rest. 

As for prices of horseflesh in the country, 
they are commonly not lower—indeed, I think 
they are higher—than they are in large cities. 
But this statement is to be taken with one quali- 
fication. In the country the price of a horse 
does not depend upon who sells him— farmer, 
deacon, or squire, tt makes no difference; 
whereas in the city fashionable dealers obtain 
about double the market rates. 

But supposing the buyer has no time or no 
inclination to run about country pastures look- 
ing for a horse, and supposing, further, that he 
has no special knowledge of the animal, so as 
to purchase him in the city or elsewhere with 
some assurance of not being cheated, what is 
he to do? What antidote is there for the glib 
falsehoods of the jock ? Paterfamilias need not 
quite despair : civilization has provided a rem- 
edy in the shape of the “ vet.” Time was — 
one need not be old to remember it — when 
we had no vets in this country. There were 
only “ horse-doctors,” shabby fellows, addicted 
to clay pipes and to the consumption of much 
liquor, whole hemispheres removed from the 
vet who has education and a smart equi- 
page and a good practice. The vet will tell 
the age and pass upon the soundness of any 
horse submitted to him. Often the mere men- 
tion of his name is sufficient to put a sharper 
to flight. On other occasions the jock declares 
his perfect willingness to submit the animal 
in question to any vet who can tell a horse 
from a cow ; and sometimes when he has been 
taken at his word, and his horse rejected for 
incipient spavin, the triumph of paterfamilias, 
and the glory reflected upon him from the acute- 
ness of his adviser, are well worth the moderate 
fee charged for the examination. 

And this brings us to consider what are the 
marks of a good, serviceable horse, such as 
most people want to buy. The chief points are 
the eye and head ; for, whether on the score of 
safety or of pleasure in ownership, the essen- 
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tial thing is to have a horse that is intelligent 
and gentle, or one that is intelligent and vicious, 
rather than stupid, for stupid horses are the most 
dangerous of all. Every horse shows his char- 
acter in his head, and chiefly in the eye, just 
as certainly as a man shows his character in 
his face; although, as in the case of men, it is 
not always easy to read what is written in the 
equine features. But as to horses of positive 
character, positively good or positively bad, 
there need be no mistake. I once bought a 
mare of a dealer, for a woman’s use, without 
even taking her out of the stable. She seemed 
to be sound, and I felt sure from her eye that 
she was unusually gentle and safe, and so she 
proved to be. On the other hand, out of six or 
eight horses shown to me at a sale-stable, on 
another occasion, I rejected one — the best in 
the lot otherwise — because his eye, though not 
absolutely bad, was suchas to arouse suspicion ; 
and the owner afterward‘admitted to me that the 
animal was different from the rest in beinga lit- 
tle “ mean.” I mention these instances to show 
that any person of average intelligence can 
learn, by taking pains, to read the equine char- 
acter. Horse-dealers and trainers seldom make 
a study of this matter, because they do not care 
about it. What you should look for is a large, 
clear, luminous eye ; what you should distrust 
is a small eye, a protruding eye, a sunken eye, 
an eye that shows the white, glancing back- 
ward, which indicates bad temper; and above 
all, a glassy, tremulous eye, which indicates 
stupidity. It is hard to describe, but easily rec- 
ognized. There should be a considerable space 
between the eyes. The ears and the carriage of 
them are hardly less significant. Well-cut ears 
that move continually with a general tendency 
to be pricked forward indicate a good and lively 
disposition. Large ears, if well shaped, are 
better than very small or “ mouse ” ears. Lop- 
ears, coarse ears, ears planted either very far 
apart or very close together, are to be viewed 
with great distrust. 

Next in importance to the head come the 
feet. They should be of medium size, neither 
steep like a mule’s, nor flat, but sloping at a me- 
dium angle. The best feet are “cup-shaped ”; 
that is, so formed that when you pick them up 
they will hold water. 

As to the other points of a horse, I shall not 
attempt to go into details, because I fear that 
they would convey information only to those 
who do not need it. But this may be said gen- 
erally by way of advice: Avoid a long-backed 
or thin-waisted, still more a long-legged, horse. 
Look for a compact, rather low-standing beast, 
with a good head, good eyes, and well-shaped 
ears, and you cannot go far wrong. 

And now we will suppose that an animal 
answering this description has finally been se- 
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lected, and certified by the vet to besound and of 
proper age—that is, not under five. There re- 
mains for him and for paterfamilias only the or- 
deal of the family. When the new purchase—- 
harnessed, we will assume, to a two-seated wagon 
—is brought around for the first drive, he is re- 
ceived in gloomy silence, the young ladies being 
disgusted with hiscolor. They expected astraw- 
berry roan, or at least a rich bay, whereas he is 
of ashade which they stigmatize at once as“ yel- 
low ocher.” The eldest son, who by continually 
frequenting the nearest livery-stable has ac- 
quired some reputation in the family as a horse- 
man, would be glad to suggest curb, or quarter- 
crack, or weakness in the off knee; but being 
overawed by the superior authority of the vet, 
he contents himself with a critical examination 
of the animal’s eye, in which he professes to 
discover a spirit of devilish malignity that bodes 
ill for life and limb. 

Cheered by this prophecy, the family take 
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their seats, paterfamilias firmly grasping the 
reins, and prepared forthe worst. The first drive 
with anew horse is commonly one of silent and 
resolute anticipation. That the animal will be- 
have well no one expects. The only doubt is 
as to whether he will stand still and kick, run 
away, or suddenly develop some incurable dis- 
ease; but asmile after mile is slowly but steadily 
reeled off without accident, the horse exhibit- 
ing no special depravity and no signs of larne- 
ness, the spirits of paterfamiliasrise. He touches 
the new steed with his whip, cuts out an ex- 
press-wagon in grand style, and finally brings 
up with a flourish at the home curbstone. 

Already the new horse has passed from the 
awful region of the mysterious to that of the 
homely and familiar, and now presents him- 
self to the imagination of his owners, not as 
an unknown brute, but as a faithful Dob- 
bin, destined, let us hope, to a long and use- 
ful career. 

Flenry Childs Merwin. 


PIETER DE HOOCH. 
1632 (?) — 1681 (?). 


UCH of the meager infor- 

mation concerning Pieter de 

Hooch is doubtful. He ap- 

pears to have been born 

either at Utrecht or Ouder- 

schie, a suburb of Rotterdam, 

about the year 1632. In 1655 

he became a member of the Painters’ Gild at 
Delft, but left that city in 1657 for either Haar- 
lem or Amsterdam, and it is conjectured that 
he must have died soon after 1681, as this date 
is the latest on his pictures. The greater part 
of the pictures (about a hundred) known to be 
by his hand are in private English collections. 
Hooch is one of the most charming of the 
Dutch masters. He delights in giving us 
glimpses of the cheerful and peaceful aspect of 
the domestic life of the time. One might lin- 
ger hours before his simple scenes with the 
greatest delight without tiring of them, and 
wonder what it is that gives so mysterious a 
charm to his works. Much of the secret of his 
fascination is due to his wonderful feeling for 
light and shade, and his refined sensitiveness 
for values, though much more,no doubt, to the 
sweet contentment and love of home that must 
have characterized a gentle and refined nature. 
A man must paint what he is. Hooch is a 
poet of rare and delicate fiber. No other master 
can compare with him in the representation 
of the poetry of light, and in that marvelous 
brilliancy and clearness with which he calls it 


forth in various distances till the background 
is reached, which is generally illumined by a 
fresh beam. 


“The Buttery,” which I have engraved, is 
in the Ryks Museum at Amsterdam, and ranks 
among the finest examples of Hooch, and 


nothing, surely, could be more delightful. The 
action of the servant as she presents the jug to 
the child to sip is expressive of gentleness and 
endearment; and what could be more charm- 
ing than the glimpse of the inside room, with its 
picture, and the casement, and the cushioned 
chair, and the court beyond in sunlight ? How 
bright and sunny and joyful all this is! It is 
full of the sentiment of home. Hooch’s pic- 
tures are never very large; this one measures 
2534 inches high by 23% inches wide. There 
are other wonderful works by Hooch in the 
Ryks Museum. The Louvre also possesses a 
rare gem by this master known as “ A Dutch 
Interior,” representing a richly decorated room 
in which, by the side of a sculptured fireplace,a 
group is engaged at cards. The rich chamber 
is flooded with mellow light, which is reflected 
from the golden stamped leather of the walls, 
and a charming comfort and lovely mystery 
pervade. Yet, full as it seems of light, much 
is kept out by the heavy curtains beyond the 
card-players, near which a loving couple snatch 
a stolen opportunity for communing. A page 
enters noiselessly from another room with his 
salver, glass, and flask of wine. 


Timothy Cole. 
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XVII. 


PaaS) N the year 1861 Donna Fran- 
Li cesca Campodonico was al- 

WA ready a widow. Her husband, 

Don Girolamo Campodonico, 

had died within two years of 

theit marriage, which had been 

one of interest and convenience 

so far as he had been concerned, for Donna 
Francesca was rich, whereas he had been but 
a younger son and poor. His elder brother 
was the Duca di Norba, the father of another 
Girolamo, who succeeded him many years later, 
of Gianforte Campodonico, and of the beauti- 
ful Bianca, in whose short, sad life Pietro Ghis- 
leri afterward held so large a part. But of these 
latter persons some were then not yet born, 
and others were in their infancy, so that they 


play no part in this portion of the present his- 
tory. 

Donna Francesca was of the great Braccio 
family, the last of a collateral branch. She had 
inherited a very considerable estate, which, if 
she had no descendants, was to revert to the 


Princes of Gerano. She had married Don 
Girolamo in obedience to her guardian’s advice, 
but not at all against her will; and she had be- 
come deeply attached to him during the short 
two years of their married life. He had never 
been strong since his childhood, his constitu- 
tion having been permanently injured by a vio- 
lent attack of malarious fever when he had 
been a mere boy. A second fever, even more 
severe than the first, caught on a shooting ex- 
pedition near Fiumicino, had killed him, and 
Donna Francesca was left a childless widow, 
in full possession of her own fortune, and of a 
little more in the shape of a small jointure. It 
was thought that she would marry again before 
very long, but it was too soon to expect this 
as yet. 

Among her possessions as the last of her 
branch of the Braccio family, of which the main 
line, however, was sufficiently well represented, 
was the small but beautiful palace in which she 
now lived alone. It was situated between the 
Capitoline Hill and the Tiber, surrounded on 
three sides by dark and narrow streets, but fac- 
ing a small square in which there was an an- 
cient church. When it is said that the palace 
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was a small one, its dimensions are compared 
with the great Roman palaces, more than one 
of which could easily lodge a thousand persons. 
It was built on the same’general plan as most 
of them, with a ground floor having heavily 
barred windows ; a state apartment in the first 
story, with three stone balconies on the front; 
a very low second story above that, but not co- 
extensive with it, because two of the great state 
rooms were higher than the rest and had clear- 
story windows; and last of all, a third story con- 
sisting of much higher rooms than the second, 
and having a spacious attic under the sloping 
roof, which was, of course, covered with red 
tiles in the old fashion. The palace, at that time 
known as the Palazzo, or “ Palazzetto,” Borgia, 
was externally a very good specimen of Renas- 
cence architecture of the period when the florid 
barocco style had not yet got the upper hand 
in Rome. The great, arched entrance for car- 
riages was well proportioned, the stone carvings 
were severe rather than graceful, the cornices 
had great nobility both of proportion and de- 
sign. The lower story was built of rough-faced 
blocks of travertin stone, above which the ma- 
sonry was smooth. The whole palace was of 
that warm, time-toned color which travertia 
takes with age, and which is, therefore, peculiar 
to old Roman buildings. 

Within, though it could not be said that 
every part had exactly fallen to decay, there 
were many rooms which had been long disused, 
in which the old frescos and architectural de- 
signs in gray and white, and bits of bold per- 
spective painted in the vaults and embrasures, 
were almost obliterated by time, and in which 
such furniture as there was could not survive 
much longer. About one half of the state 
apartment, comprising, perhaps, fifteen or 
twenty rooms, large and small, had been oc- 
cupied by Donna Francesca and her husband, 
and she now lived in them alone. In that part 
of the palace there was a sort of quiet and 
stately luxury, the result of her own taste, which 
was strongly opposed to the gaudy fashions 
then introduced from Paris at the height oi 
the Second Empire’s importance, Girolamo 
Campodonico had been aware that his young 
wife’s judgment was far better than his own in 
artistic matters, and had left all such questions 
entirely to her. 
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She had taken much pleasure in unearthing 
from attics and disused rooms all such objects 
as possessed any intrinsic artistic value, such 
as old carved furniture, tapestries, and the like. 
Whatever she found worth keeping she had 
caused to be restored just so far as to be use- 
ful; and she had known how to supply the de- 
ficiencies with modern material in such a way 
as not to destroy the harmony of the whole. 

It should be sufficiently clear from these 
facts that Donna Francesca Campodonico was 
a woman of taste and culture in the modern 
sense. Indeed, the satisfaction of her tastes 
occupied a much more important place in her 
existence than her social obligations, and had 
a far greater influence upon her subsequent 
life. Her favorite scheme was to make her 
palace at all points as complete within as its 
architect had made it outside, and she had 
it in her power to succeed in doing so. She 
was not, as some might think, a great excep- 
tion in those days. Within the narrow limits 
of a certain class in which the hereditary pos- 
session of masterpieces has established artistic 
intelligence as a stamp of caste, no people, un- 
til recently, have had a better taste than the 
Italians; as no people, beyond these limits, 
have ever had a worse. There was nothing 
very unusual in Donna Francesca’s views, ex- 
cept her constant and industrious energy in 
carrying them out. Even this might be attrib- 
uted to the fact that she had inherited a beau- 
tiful but dilapidated palace, which she was de- 
sirous of improving until, on a small scale, it 
should be like the houses of the great old fami- 
lies, such as the Saracinesca, the Savelli, the 
Frangipani, and her own near relatives, the 
Princes of Gerano. 

She had an invaluable ally in her artistic en- 
terprises in the person of an artist who in a sort 
of way was considered as belonging to Casa 
Braccio, though his extraordinary talent had 
raised him far above the position of a depen- 
dent of the family in which he had been born, 
as the son of a steward of the ancient castle 
and estate of Gerano. As constantly happened 
in those days, the clever boy had been noticed 
by the prince, or, perhaps, thrust into notice 
by his father, who was reasonably proud of 
him. The lad had been taken out of his sur- 
roundings, and thoroughly educated for the 
priesthood in Rome; but by the time he had 
attained to the age necessary for ordination, 
his artistic gifts had developed to such an ex- 
tent that, in spite of his father’s disappoint- 
ment, even the old prince —the brother of 
Sister Maria Addolorata— advised Angelo 
Reanda to give up the church, and to devote 
himself altogether to painting. 

Young Reanda had been glad enough of the 
change in his prospects. Many eminent Ital- 
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ians have begun life in a similar way. Cardinal 
Antonelli was not the only one, for there have 
been Italian prime ministers, as well as digni- 
taries of the Church, whose origin was as hum- 
ble, and who owed their subsequent distinction 
to the kindly interest bestowed on them by no- 
bles on whose estates their parents were mere 
peasants, very far inferior in station to Angelo 
Reanda’s father, a man of a certain education, 
occupying a position of trust and importance. 

Nor was Reanda’s priestly education any- 
thing but an advantage to him so far as his 
career was concerned, however much it had 
raised him above the class in which he had 
been born. So far as Latinity and rhetoric were 
to be counted, he was better educated than his 
father’s master; for with the same advantages 
he had greater talents, greater originality, and 
greater industry. As an artist, his mental cul- 
ture made him the intellectual superior of most 
of his contemporaries. As aman, ten years of 
close association with the sons of gentlemen 
had easily enough made a gentleman of one 
whose instincts were naturally as refined as his 
character was sensitive and upright. 

Donna Francesca, as the last of her branch 
of the family and an orphan at an early age, 
had of course been brought up in the house of 
her relatives of Gerano, and from her childhood 
had known Reanda’s father, and Angelo him- 
self, who was fully ten years older than she. 
Some of his first paintings had been done in 
the great Braccio palace ; and many a time, as 
a mere girl, she had watched him at his work, 
perched upon a scaffolding, as he decorated 
the vault of the main hall. She could not re- 
member the time when she had not heard him 
spoken of as a young genius, and she could 
distinctly recall the discussion which had taken 
place when his fate had been decided for him, 
and when he had been at last told that he might 
become an artist if he chose. At that time she 
had looked upon him with a sort of wonder- 
ing admiration in which there was much real 
friendly feeling ; and as she grew up, and saw 
what he could do, and learned to appreciate 
it, she silently determined that he should one 
day help her to restore the dilapidated Palaz- 
zetto Borgia, where her father and mother had 
died in her infancy, and which she loved with 
that sort of tender attachment which children 
brought up by distant relatives often feel for 
whatever has belonged to their own dimly re- 
membered parents. 

There was a natural intimacy between the 
young girl and the artist. Long ago she had 
played at ball with him in the great courtyard 
of the Gerano castle, when he had been at home 
for his holidays, wearing a black cassock and 
athree-cornered hat, likea young priest. Then, 
all at once, instead of a priest, he had become a 
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painter, dressed like other men, and working in 
the house in which she lived. She had played 
with his colors, had scrawled with his charcoals 
upon the white plastered walls, had asked him 
questions, and had talked with him about the 
famous pictures in the Braccio gallery. And all 
this had happened not once, but many times 
in the course of years. Then she had unfolded 
to him her schemes about her own little pal- 
ace, and he had promised to help her by and 
by, half jesting, halfin earnest. She would give 
him rooms in the upper story to live in, she 
said, disposing of everything beforehand. He 
should be close to his work, and have it under 
his hand always until it was finished. And 
when there was no more to do, he might still 
live there, and have his studio at the top of the 
old house, with an entrance of his own, lead- 
ing by a narrow staircase to one of the dark 
streets at the back. She had noticed all sorts 
of peculiarities of the building in her occasional 
visits to it with the governess —as, for instance, 
that there was a convenient interior staircase 
leading from the great hall to the upper story, 
by a door once painted like the wall, and hard 
to find, but now hanging on its hinges and hid- 
eously apparent. The great hall must all be 
painted again, and Angelo could live overhead, 
and come down to his work by those steps. 
With childish pleasure she praised her own in- 
genuity in so arranging matters beforehand. 
Angelo was to help her in all she did, until the 
Palazzetto Borgia should be as beautiful as the 
Palazzo Braccio itself, though of course it was 
much smaller. Then she scrawled on the walls 
again, trying to explain to him, in childishly fu- 
tile sketches, her ideas of decoration; and he 
would come down from his scaffold, and do his 
best with a few broad lines, to show her what 
she had really imagined, till she clapped her 
small, dusty hands with delight, and was ulti- 
mately carried off by her governess to be made 
presentable for her daily drive in the Villa 
Borghese with the Princess of Gerano. 

_ As a girl Francesca had the rare gift of see- 
ing clearly in her mind what she wanted, and 
at last she had found herself possessed of the 
power to carry out her intentions. As a matter 
of course she had taken Reanda into her con- 
fidence as her chief helper, and the intimacy 
which dated from her childhood had continued 
on very much the same footing. His talent had 
grown and been consolidated by ten years of 
good work, and she, as ayoung married woman, 
had understood what she had meant when she 
had been achild. Reanda was now admittedly, 
in his department, the first painter in Rome, and 
that was fame in those days. His high educa- 
tion and general knowledge of all artistic mat- 
ters made him an interesting companion in such 
work as Francesca had undertaken, and he 
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had, moreover, a personal charm of manner and 
voice which had always attracted her. 

No one, perhaps, would have called him a 
handsome man, and at this time he was no 
longer in his first youth. He was tall, thin, and 
very dark,though his black beard had touches of 
a deep gold-brown color in it, which contrasted 
a little with his dusky complexion. He hada 
sad face, with deep, lusterless, thoughtful eyes, 
which seemed to peer inward rather than out- 
ward. Intheoliveskin there were heavy brown 
shadows, and the bony prominence of the brow 
left hollows at the temples, from which the fine 
black hair grew with a backward turn which 
gave something unusual to his expression. The 
aquiline nose, which characterizes so many Ro- 
man faces, was thin and delicate, with sensitive 
nostrils that often moved when he was speak- 
ing. The eyebrows were irregular and thick, 
extending in a dark down beyond the lower 
angles of the forehead, and almost meeting be- 
tween the eyes; but the somewhat gloomy ex- 
pression which this gave him was modified by a 
certain sensitive grace of the mouth, little hid- 
den by the thin black mustache or by the beard, 
which did not grow up to the lower lip, though 
it was thick and silky from the chin downward. 

It was a thoughtful face, but there was cre- 
ative power in the high forehead, as there was 
direct energy in the long arms and lean, ner- 
vous hands. Donna Francesca liked to watch 
him at his work, as she had watched him when 
she was a little girl. Now and then, but very 
rarely, the lusterless eyes lighted up, just before 
he putin some steady, determining stroke which 
brought out the meaning of the design. There 
was a quick fire in them then, at the instant 
when the main idea was outwardly expressed ; 
and if she spoke to him inadvertently at such 
a moment, he never answered her at once, and 
sometimes forgot to answer her at all. For his 
art was always first with him. She knew it, and 
she liked him the better for it. 

The intimacy between the great lady and 
the artist was, indeed, founded upon this devo- 
tion of his to his painting, but it was sustained 
by a sort of community of interests extending 
far back into darker ages, when his forefathers 
had been bondsmen to her ancestors in the days 
of serfdom. He had grown up with the clearly 
defined sensation of belonging with, if not to, 
the house of Braccio. His father had been a 
trusty and trusted dependent of the family, and 
he had imbibed as a mere child its hereditary 
likes and dislikes, its traditions wise and foolish, 
together with an indomitable pride in its high 
fortunes and position in the world. And Fran- 
cesca herself was a true Braccio, though she 
was descended from a collateral branch, and, 
next to the Prince of Gerano, had been to 
Reanda by far the most important person bear- 
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ing the name. She had admired him when she 
had been a child, had encouraged him as she 
grew up, and now she provided his genius with 
employment, and gave him her friendship as a 
solace and delight both in work and idleness. 
It is said that only Italians can be admitted to 
such a position with the certainty that they will 
not under any circumstances presume upon it. 
To Angelo Reanda it meant much more than 
to most men who could have been placed as 
he was. His genius raised him far above the 
class in which he had been born, and his edu- 
cation, with his natural and acquired refine- 
ment, placed him on a higher level than the 
majority of other Roman artists, who, in the 
Rome of that day, inhabited a Bohemia of their 
own, which has completely disappeared. Their 
ideas and conversation, when they were serious, 
interested him; but their manners were not his, 
and their gaiety was frankly distasteful to him. 
He associated with them as an artist, but not 
as a companion, and he particularly disliked 
their wives and daughters, who, in their turn, 
found him too “serious” for their society, to 
use the time-honored Italian expression. Never- 
theless, his natural -gentleness of disposition 
made him treat them all alike with quiet cour- 
tesy; and when, as often happened, he was 
obliged to be in their company, he honestly 
endeavored to be one of them as far as he could. 

On the other hand, he had no footing in the 
society to which Francesca belonged, but for 
which she cared so little. There were, indeed, 
one or two houses where he was received, as 
he was at Casa Braccio, in a manner which, 
forthe very reason that it was familiar, proved 
his social inferiority ; where he addressed the 
head of the house as “ Excellency,” and was 
called “ Reanda” by everybody, elders and 
juniors alike ; where he was appreciated as an 
artist, respected as a man, and welcomed oc- 
casionally as a guest when no other outsider 
was present: but where he was not looked upon 
as a personage to be invited even with the 
great throng on state occasions. He was as 
far from receiving such cold acknowledgments 
of social existence as those who received them 
and nothing else were distantly removed from 
intimacy on an equal footing. 

He did not complain of such treatment, nor 
even inwardly resent it. The friendliness shown 
him was as real as the kindness he had received 
throughout his early youth from the Prince of 
Gerano, and he was not the man to undervalue 
it because he had not a drop of gentle blood 
in his veins. But his refined nature craved 
refined intercourse, and preferred solitude to 
what he could get in any lower sphere. The 
desire for the atmosphere of the uppermost 
class, rather than the mere wish to appear as 
one of its members, often belongs to the artis- 
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tic temperament; and many artists are unjustly 
disliked by their fellows, and pointed at as 
snobs, because they prefer, as an atmosphere, 
inane elegance to inelegant intellectuality. It 
is often forgotten by those who calumniate them, 
that hereditary elegance, no matter how emp- 
ty-headed, is the result of an hereditary culti- 
vation of what is thought beautiful, and that 
the vainest, silliest woman who dresses well 
by instinct is an artist in her way. 

In Francesca Campodonico there was much 
more than such superficial taste, and in her 
Reanda found the only true companion he 
had ever known. He might have been for 
twenty years the intimate friend of all Roman 
society without meeting such another, and he 
knew it, and appreciated his good fortune. 
For he was not naturally a dissatisfied man, 
nor at all given to complain of his lot. Few 
men are who have active, creative genius, and 
whose profession gives them all the scope they 
need. Of late years, too, Francesca had treated 
him with a sort of deference which he got 
from no one else in the world. He realized 
that she did, without attempting to account 
for the fact, which, indeed, depended on some- 
thing past his comprehension. 

He felt for her something like veneration. 
The word does not express exactly the attitude 
of his mind toward her, but no other defines 
his position so well. He was not in love with 
her in the Italian sense of the expression ; for 
he did not conceive it possible that she should 
ever love him, whereas he told himself that he 
might possibly marry, if he found a wife to his 
taste, and be in love with his wife without in 
the least infringing upon his devotion to Donna 
Francesca. 

That she was young and lovely, if not beauti- 
ful, he saw and knew. He even admitted un- 
consciously that if she had been an old woman 
he could not have “ venerated ” her as he did, 
though veneration, as such, is the due of the 
old rather than of the young. Her spiritual eyes 
and virginal face were often before him in his 
dreams and waking thoughts. There was a 
maidenlike modesty, as it were, even about her 
graceful bodily self which belonged, in hisimagi- 
nation, to a saint upon an altar rather than toa 
statue upon a pedestal. ‘There wassomething in 
the sweep of her soft dark-brown hair which sug- 
gested that it would besacrilege and violence for 
aman’shandtotouchit. There wasadewy deli- 
cacy on her young lips, as though they could kiss) 
nothing moreearthly thana newly opened flow-| 
er, already above the earth, but not yet touched 
by the sun. There was a thoughtful turn of 
modeling in the smooth, white forehead which 
it was utterly beyond Reanda’sart to reproduce, 
often ashe had tried. He thought a great sculp- 
tor might succeed, and it wastheone thing which 
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made him sometimes wish that he had taken 
the chisel for his tool instead of the brush. 

She was never considered one of the great 
beauties of Rome. She had not the magnificent 
presence and coloring of her kinswoman Maria 
Addolorata, whose tragic death in the convent 
of Subiaco —a fictitious tragedy accepted as 
real by all Roman society — had given her a 
special place in the history of the Braccio family. 
She had not the dark and queenly splendor of 
Corona d’Astradente, her contemporary, and 
the most beautiful woman of her time. But she 
had, for those who loved her, something which 
was quite her own, and which placed her be- 
yond them in some ways, and, in any case, out 
of competition for the homage received by the 
great beauties. No one recognized this more 
fully than Angelo Reanda; and he would as 
soon have thought of being in love with her, 
as men love women, as he would have imagined 
that his father, for instance, could have loved 
Maria Addolorata, the Carmelite nun. 

The one human point in his devoted adora- 
tion lay in his terror lest Francesca Campo- 
donico should die young, and leave him to grow 
old without her. He sometimes told her so. 

“You should marry,” she answered one day 
when they were together in the great hall which 
he was decorating. 

She was still dressed in black,andas she spoke 
he turned and saw the outline of her small, pure 
face against the high back of the old chair in 
which she was sitting. It was so white just then 
that he fancied he saw in it that fatal look which 
belonged to some of the Braccio family, and 
which was always spoken of as having been one 
of Maria Addolorata’s chief characteristics. He 
looked at her long and sadly, leaning against 
an upright of his scaffolding as he stood on the 
floor near her, holding his brushes in his hand. 

“T do not think I shall ever marry,” he an- 
swered at last, looking down, and idly mixing 
two colors on his palette. 

“Why not?” she asked quickly. “I have 
heard you say that you might some day.” 

“Some day, some day — and then, all at 
once, the ‘some day’ is past, andis notany more 
inthe future. Why should I marry? I am well 
enough as I am; there would only be unhap- 
piness,” 

“Do you think that every one who marries 
must be unhappy?” she asked. “You are 
cynical, I did not know it.” 

“No; lam not cynical. I say it only of my- 
self. There are many reasons. I could not 
marry such a woman as I should wish to have 
for my wife. You must surely understand that. 
[t is very easy to understand.” 

He made as though he would go up the 
ladder to his little platform and continue his 
work. But she stopped him. 
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“What is the use of hurting your eyes?” 
she asked. “It is late, and the light is bad. 
Besides, Iam not sosure that I understand what 
you mean, though you say that it is so easy. 
We have never talked about it much.” 

He laid his palette and brushes upon a 
ragged straw chair, and sat down upon another 
not far from her. There was no other furni- 
ture in the great vaulted hall, and the brick 
pavement was bare, and splashed in many 
places with white plaster. Fresco-paintirig can 
be done only upon stucco just laid on, while 
it is still moist ; and a mason came early every 
day and prepared as much of the wall as Re- 
anda could cover before night. If he did not 
paint over the whole surface, the remainder 
was chipped away and freshly laid over on the 
following morning. 

The evening light already reddened the tall 
western windows, for it was autumn, and the 
days were shortening quickly. Reanda knew 
that he could not do much more, and sat down 
to answer Francesca’s question, if he could. 

“T am not a gentleman, as you understand 
the word,” he said slowly. “And yet I am 
certainly not of the class to which my father 
belonged. My position is not defined. I could 
not marry a woman of your class, and I should 
not care to niarry one of any other. That is all. 
Is it not clear?” 

“Yes,” answered Francesca. “It is clear 
enough. But —” 

She checked herself, and he looked into her 
face, expecting her to continue. But she said 
nothing more. 

“ You were going to find an objection to what 
I said,” he observed. 

“No; I was not. I will say it, for you will 
understand me. What you tell me is true 
enough, and I am sorry that it should be so. 
Is it not to some extent my fault ?” 

“ Your fault?” cried Reanda, leaning for- 
ward, and looking into her eyes. “How? I 
do not understand.” 

“T blame myself,” answered Francesca, 
quietly. “I have kept you out of the world, 
perhaps, and in many ways. Here you live, 
day after day, as though nothing else existed 
for you. In the morning, long before I am 
awake, you come down your staircase through 
that door, and go up that ladder, and work, 
and work, and work, all day long, until it is dark, 
as you have worked to-day, and yesterday, and 
formonths. And when you might andshould be 
out of doors, or associating with other people, 
as just now, I sit and talk to you, and take upall 
your leisure time. Itiswrong. Youought to see 
more of other men and women. Do men of 
genius never marry? It seems to me absurd.” 

“ Genius!” exclaimed Reanda, shaking his 
head sadly. “Do not use the word to me.” 
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“T will do as other people do,” answered 
Francesca. “ But that is not the question. The 
truth is that you live pent up in this old house, 
like a bird in a cage. I want you to spread 
your wings.” 

“To go away for a time?” asked Reanda, 
anxiously. 

“JT did not say that. Perhaps I should. 
Yes; if you could enjoy a journey, go away — 
for a time.” 

She spoke with some hesitation, and rather 
nervously, for he had said more than she had 
meant to propose. 

“Just to make a change,” she added, after 
a moment’s pause, as he said nothing. “ You 
ought to see more of other people, as I said. 
You ought to mix with the world. You ought 
at least to offer yourself the chance of marry- 
ing, even if you think that you might not find 
a wife to your taste.” 

“Tf I do not find one here—” He did not 
complete the sentence, but smiled a little. 

“ Must you marry a Roman princess ?” she 
asked. “ What should you say to a foreigner ? 
Is that impossible, too?” ' 

“Tt would matter little where she came from 
if I wished to marry her,” he answered. “ But 
I like my life as it is. Why should I try to 
change it? I am happy as lam.° I work, and 
I enjoy working. I work for you, and you are 
satisfied. It seems to me that there is nothing 
more to be said. Why are you so anxious that 
I should marry ?” 

Donna Francesca laughed softly, but with- 
out much mirth. 

“ Because I think that in some way it is my 
fault if you have not married,” she said. “ And 
besides, I was thinking of a young girl whom 
I met, or rather saw, the other day, and who 
might please you. She has the most beautiful 
voice in the world, I think. She could make 
her fortune as a singer, and I believe she wishes 
to try it; but her father objects. They are for- 
eigners — English or Scotch —it is the same. 
She is a mere child, they say ; but she seems to 
be quite grown up. There is something strange 
about them. He isa man ofscience, I am told; 
but I fancy he is one of those English enthu- 
siasts about Italian liberty. His name is Dal- 
rymple.” 

“What a name!” Reanda laughed. “I 
suppose they have come to spend the winter 
in Rome,” he added. 

“Not at all. I hear that they have lived 
here for years. But one never meets the for- 
eigners unless they wish to be in society. His 
wife died young, they say, and this girl is his 
only daughter. I wish you could hear her 
sing!” 

“For that matter, I wish I might,” said 
Reanda, who was passionately fond of music. 


XVIII. 


SEVENTEEN years had scored their account 
on Angus Dalrymple’s hard face, and one great 
sorrow had set an even deeper mark upon him 
— a sorrow so deep and so overwhelming that 
none had ever dared to speak of it to him. 
And he was not the man to bear any affliction 
resignedly, to feed on memory, and find rest in 
the dreams of what had been. Sullenly and 
fiercely rebellious against his fate, he went down 
life, rather than through it, savage and silent, 
for the most part, Nero-like in his wish that he 
could end the world at a single blow, himself 
and all that lived. Yet it was characteristic of 
the man that he had not chosen suicide as a 
means of escape, as he would have done in his 
earlier years if Maria Addolorata had failed 
him. It seemed cowardly now, and he had 
never done anything cowardly in his life. 
Through his grief the-sense of responsibility 
had remained with him, and had kept him 
alive. He looked upon his existence not as a 
state from which he had a right to escape, but 
as a personal enemy to be fought with, to be 
despised, to be ill treated barbarously, perhaps, 
but still as an enemy to murder whom in cold 
blood would be an act of cowardice. 

There was little more than the mere sense 
of the responsibility, for he did little enough to 
fulfil his obligations. His wife had borne him 
a daughter, but it was not in Angus Dalrym- 
ple’s nature to substitute one being in his heart 
for another. He could not love the girl simply 
because her mother was dead. He could only 
spoil her, with a rough idea that she should be 
spared all suffering as much as possible, but that 
if he gave her what she wanted, he had done 
all that could be expected of him. For the rest, 
he lived his own life. 

He had a good intelligence and superior 
gifts, together with considerable powers of in- 
tellectual acquisition. He had believed in his 
youth that he was destined to make great dis- 
coveries, and his papers afterward showed that 
he was really on the track of great and new 
things. But with his bereavement, all ambition 
as well as all curiosity disappeared in one day 
from his character. Since then he had never 
gone back to his studies, which disgusted him 
and seemedstale and flat. He grewrudely dog- 
matical when scientific matters were discussed 
before him, as he had become rough, tyranni- 
cal, and almost violent in his ordinary dealings 
with the world whenever he found any oppo- 
sition to his opinions or his will. The only ex- 
ception he made was in his treatment of his 
daughter, whom he indulged in every way ex- 
cept in her desire to be a public singer. It 
seemed to him that to give her everything she 
wanted was to fulfil all his obligations to her; 
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in the one question of appearing on the stage 
he was inflexible. He simply refused to hear of 
it, rarely giving her any reasons beyond the or- 
dinary ones which present themselves in such 
cases, and which were far from answering the 
impulse of the girl’s genius. 

They had called her Gloria in the days of 
their passionate happiness. The sentimental 
name had meant a great deal to them, for Dal- 
rymple had at that time developed that sort of 
uncouth sentimentality which is in strong men 
like a fungus on an oak, and disgusts them after- 
ward, unless they are able to forget it. The two 
had felt that the glory of life was in the child, 
and they had named her for it, as it were. 

Years afterward Dalrymple brought the lit- 
tle girl to Rome, drawn back irresistibly to the 
place by that physical association of impres- 
sions which moves such men strongly. They 
had remained, keeping from year to year a 
lodging which Dalrymple had at first hired for 
only a few months. He never went to Subiaco. 

He gave Gloria teachers, the best that could 
be found, and there were good instructors in 
those days, when people were willing to take 
time in learning. In music she had her mo- 
ther’s voice and talent. Her father gave her a 
musician’s opportunities, and it was no wonder 
that she should dream of conquering Europe 
from behind the footlights, as Grisi had done, 
and as Patti was just about to do in her turn. 

She and her father spoke English together, 
but Gloria was bilingual, as children of mixed 
marriages often are, speaking English and 
Italian with equal ease. Dalrymple found a re- 
spectable middle-aged German governess who 
came daily and spent most of the day with 
Gloria, teaching her and walking with her— 
worshiping her, too, with that curious faculty 
for idealizing the very human which belongs to 
German governesses when they like their pupils. 

Dalrymple led his own life. Had he chosen 
to mix in Roman society, he would have been 
well received as a member of a great Scotch 
family, and not very far removed from the head 
of his house. No one of his relatives had ever 
known the truth about his wife except his fa- 
ther, who had died with the secret, and it was 
not likely that any one would ask questions. 
If any one did, he would certainly not satisfy 
such curiosity. But he cared little for society, 
and spent his time either alone with books and 
wine, or in occasional excursions into the artist 
world, where his eccentricities excited little re- 
mark, and where he met men who secretly sym- 
pathized with the Italian revolutionary move- 
ment, and dabbled in conspiracies which rather 
amused than disquieted the papal government. 

Though Gloria was at that time but little 
more than sixteen years of age, her father took 
her with him to little informal parties at the 
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studios or even at the houses of artists, where 
they found often good music, and clever, if not 
serious, conversation. The conventionalities of 
age were little regarded in such circles. Gloria 
appeared, too, much older than she really was, 
and her marvelous voice made her a center 
of attraction at an age when most young girls 
are altogether in the background. Dalrymple 
never objected to her singing on such occasions, 
and he invariably listened with closed eyes and 
folded hands, as though he were assisting at a 
religious service. Her voice was like her mo- 
ther’s, excepting that it was pitched higher, and 
had all the compass and power necessary for 
a great soprano. Dalrymple’s almost devout 
attitude when Gloria was singing was the only 
allusion, if one may call it so, which he ever 
made to his dead wife’s existence, and no one 
who watched him knew what it meant. But 
he was often more silent than usual after she 
had sung, and he sometimes went off by him- 
self afterward, and sat for hours in one of the 
old wine-cellars near the Capitol, drinking 
gloomily of the oldest and strongest he could 
find. For he drank more or less perpetually in 
the evening, and wine made him melancholic 
and morose, though it did not seem to affect 
him otherwise. Little by little, however, it was 
dulling the early keenness ofhis intellect, though 
it hardly touched his constitution at all. He was 
lean and bony still, as in the old days, but paler 
in the face, and he had allowed his red beard 
to grow. It was streaked with gray, and there 
were small, nervous lines about his eyes, as well 
as deep furrows in his forehead and face. 

Dalrymple had found in the artist world a 
man who was something of a companion to him 
at times—a very young man whom he could 
not understand, though his own dogmatic tem- 
per made him, as a rule, believe that he under- 
stood most things and most men. But this par- 
ticularindividual alternately puzzled, delighted, 
and irritated the nervous Scotchman. 

They had made acquaintance at an artists’ 
supper in the previous year; had afterward met 
accidentally at the bookseller’s in the Piazza di 
Spagna, where both went from time to time 
to look at the English newspapers; and little 
by little they had fallen into the habit of meet- 
ing there of a morning, and of strolling in the 
direction of Dalrymple’s lodging afterward. 
At last Dalrymple had asked his companion 
to come in and look at a book, and so the ac- 
quaintance had grown. Gloria watched the 
young stranger, and at first she disliked him. 

The aforesaid bookseller dealt, and deals 
still, in photographs and prints, as well as in 
foreign and Italian books. At the present time 
his establishment is distinctively a Roman Cath- 
olic one. In those days it was almost the only 
one of its kind, and was patronized alike by 
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Romans and foreigners. Even Donna Fran- 
cesca Campodonico went there from time to 
time for a book on art or an engraving which 
she and Reanda needed for their work. They 
occasionally walked all the way from the Palaz- 
zetto Borgia to the Piazza di Spagna together 
in the morning. When they had found what 
they wanted, Donna Francesca generally drove 
home in a cab, and Reanda went to his mid- 
day meal before returning. For the line of his 
intimacy with her was drawn at this point. He 
had never sat down at the same table with her, 
and he never expected to do so. As the two 
stood to each other at present, though Fran- 
cesca would willingly have asked him to break- 
fast, she would have hesitated to do so merely 
because the first invitation would inevitably 
call attention to the fact that the line had 
been drawn somewhere, whereas both were 
willing to believe that it had never existed at all. 
Under any pressure of necessity she would have 
driven with him in a cab, but not in her own 
carriage. They both knew it, and by tacit con- 
sent never allowed such unknown possibilities 
to suggest themselves. But in the mornings 
there was nothing to prevent their walking to- 
gether as far as the Piazza di Spagna, or any- 
where else. 

They went to the bookseller’s one day soon 
after the conversation which had led Francesca 
to mention the Dalrymples. As they walked 
along the east side of the great square, they saw 
two men before them. 

“ There goes the Gladiator,” said Reanda to 
his companion, suddenly. “There is no mistak- 
ing his walk, even at this distance.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Francesca. 
“ Unless I am mistaken, the man who is a lit- 
tle the taller—the one in the rough English 
clothes—is Mr. Dalrymple. Ispoke of him the 
other day, you know.” 

“Oh! Is that he? The other has a still 
more extraordinary name. He is Paul Griggs. 
He is the son of an American consul who died 
in Civita Vecchia twenty years ago, and left 
him a sort of waif, for he had no money and 
apparently no relatives. Somehow he has grown 
up, Heaven knows how, and gets a living by 
journalism. I believe he was at sea for some 
years as a boy. He is really as much Italian 
as American. I have met him with artists and 
literary people.” 

“Why do you call him the Gladiator?” 
asked Francesca, with some interest. 

“Tt isa nickname he has got. Cotogni, the 
sculptor, was in despair for a model last year. 
Griggs and two or three other men were in the 
studio, and somebody suggested that Griggs 
was very near the standard of the ancients in 
his proportions. They persuaded him to let 
them measure him. You know that in the 
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‘canons’ of proportion the Borghese Gladia- 
tor—the one in the Louvre—is given as the 
best example of an athlete. They measured 
Griggs then and there, and found that he was 
at all points the exact living image of the 
statue. The name has stuck to him. You see 
what a fellow he is, and how he walks.” 

“Yes; he looks strong,” said Francesca, 
watching the man with natural curiosity. 

The young American was a little shorter than 
Dalrymple, but evidently better proportioned. 
No one could fail to notice the vast breadth of 
shoulder, the firm, columnar throat, and the 
small athlete’s head, with close-set ears. He 
moved without any of that swinging motion of 
the upper part of the body which is natural to 
many strong men, and was noticeable in Dal- 
rymple; but there was something peculiar in his 
walk, almost undefinable,but conveying the idea 
of very great strength with very great elasticity. 

“ But he is an ugly man,” observed Reanda, 
almost immediately. “ Ugly, but not repulsive. 
You will see if he turns his head. His face is 
like a mask. It is not the face you would ex- 
pect with such a body.” 

“ Howcurious! ” exclaimed Francesca,rather 
idly; for her interest in Paul Griggs was almost 
exhausted. 

They went on along the crowded pavement. 
When they reached the bookseller’s, and went 
in, they saw that the two men were there be- 
fore them, looking over the foreign papers, 
which were neatly arranged on a little table 
apart. Dalrymple looked up, and recognized 
Francesca, to whom he had been introduced 
at a small concert given for a charity in a pri- 
vate house, on which occasion Gloria had sung. 
He lifted his hat from his head, and laid it 
down upon the newspapers when Francesca 
rather unexpectedly held out her hand to him 
in English fashion. He had left a card at her 
house on the day after their meeting; but as 
she was alone in the world, she had no means 
of returning the civility. 

“Tt would give me great pleasure if you 
would bring your daughter to see me,” she said 
graciously. 

“ You are very kind,” answered Dalrymple, 
his steely-blue eyes scrutinizing her pure young 
features. 

She only glanced at him, for she was sud- 
denly aware that his companion was looking 
at her. He too had laid down his hat, and 
she instantly understood what Reanda had 
meant by comparing his face to a mask. The 
features were certainly very far from handsome. 
If they were redeemed at all, it was by the 
very deep-set eyes, which gazed into hers in a 
strangely steady way, as though the lids never 
could droop from under the heavy, overhang- 
ing brow, and then, still unwinking, turned in 
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another direction. The man’s complexion was 
of that perfectly even but almost sallow color 
which often belongs to very strong melancholic 
temperaments. His face was clean-shaven and 
unnaturally square and expressionless, except- 
ing for such life as there was in the deep eyes. 
Dark, straight, closely cut hair grew thick and 
smooth as a priest’s skull-cap, low on the fore- 
head and far forward at the temples. The level 
mouth, firmly closed, divided the lower part of 
the face like the scar of a straight saber-cut. 
The nose was very thick between the eyes, rel- 
atively long, with unusually broad nostrils, 
which ran upward from the point to the lean 
cheeks. The man wore very dark clothes of 
extreme simplicity, and at a time when pins 
and chains were much in fashion he had not 
anything visible about him of gold or silver. 
He wore his watch on a short, doubled piece 
of black silk braid slipped through his button- 
hole. He dressed almost as though he were in 
mourning. 

Francesca unconsciously looked at him so 
intently for a moment that Dalrymple thought 
it natural to introduce him, fancying that she 
might have heard of him, and might wish to 
know him out of curiosity. 

“ May I introduce Mr. Griggs ?” he said, 
with the stiff inclination which was a part of 
his manner. 

Griggs bowed, and Donna Francesca bent 
her head a little. Reanda came up, and shook 
hands with the American, and Francesca in- 
troduced the artist to Dalrymple. 

“T have long wished to have the pleasure 
of knowing you, Signor Reanda,” said the lat- 
ter. “ We have many acquaintances in com- 
mon among the artists here. I may say that 
[am a great admirer of your work, and my 
daughter, too, for that matter.” 

Reanda said something civil as his hand 
parted from the Scotchman’s. Francesca saw 
an opportunity of bringing Reanda and Gloria 
together. 

“As you like Signor Reanda’s painting so 
much,” she said to Dalrymple, “ will you not 
bring your daughter this afternoon to see the 
frescos he is doing in my house? You know 
the Palazzetto? Of course — you left a card, 
but I had no one to return it,” she added rather 
sadly. “ Will you also come, Mr. Griggs?” 
she asked, turning to the American. “ It will 
give me much pleasure, and I see you know 
Signor Reanda. This afternoon, if you like, at 
any time after four o’clock.” 

Both Dalrymple and Griggs secretly won- 
dered a little at receiving such an invitation 
from a Roman lady whom the one had met 
but once before, and to whom the other had 
but just been introduced. But they bowed their 
thanks, and promised to come. 
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After a few more words they separated, Fran- 
cesca and Reanda to pick out the engraving 
they wanted, and the other two men to return 
to their newspapers. By and by Francesca 
passed them again, on her way out. 

“ T shall expect you after four o’clock,” she 
said, nodding graciously as she went by. 

Dalrymple looked after her till she had left 
the shop. 

“That woman is not like other women, I 
think,” he said thoughtfully to his companion. 

The mask-like face turned itself deliberately 
toward him, with shadowy, unwinking eyes. 

“ No,” answered Griggs ; and he slowly took 
up his paper again. 


XIX. 


Donna FRANCEsCA received her three guests 
in the drawing-room, on the side of the house 
which she inhabited. Reanda was at his work 
in the great hall. 

Gloria entered first, followed closely by her 
father, and Francesca was dazzled by the young 
girl’s brilliancy of color and expression, though 
she had seen her once before. As she came in, 
the afternoon sun streamed upon her face and 
turned herauburn hairto red gold, and gleamed 
upon her small, white teeth as her strong lips 
parted to speak the first words. She was tall and 
supple, as graceful as a panther, and her voice 
rang and whispered, and rang again in quick 
changes of tone, like a waterfall in the woods 
insummer. With much of her mother’s beauty, 
she had inherited from her father the violent 
vitality of his youth. Yet she was not noisy, 
though her manners were not like Francesca’s. 
Her voice rippled and rang, but she did not 
speak tooloud. She moved swiftly and surely, 
but not with rude haste. Nevertheless, it seemed 
to Francesca that there must be some exaggera- 
tion somewhere. The elder woman at first set 
it down as a remnant of school-girl shyness, and 
then at once felt that she was mistaken because 
there was not the smallest awkwardness nor 
lack of self-possession about it. The contrast 
between the young girl and Paul Griggs was 
sostriking as to be almost violent. He was cold 
and funereal in his leonine strength, and his face 
was more like a mask than ever as he bowed 
and sat down in silence. When he did not re- 
mind her of a gladiator, he made her think of 
a black lion with a strange, human face, and 
eyes that were not exactly human, though they 
did not remind her of any animal’s eyes which 
she had ever seen. 

As for Dalrymple, she thought that he was 
singularly haggard and worn for a man appar- 
ently only in middle age. There was a certain 
imposing air about him, which she liked. Be- 
sides, she rarely met foreigners, and they inter- 
ested her. She noticed that both men wore 
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black coats, and carried their tall hats in their 
hands. They were therefore not artists, nor to 
be classed with artists. She was still young 
enough to judge them to some extent by de- 
tails, to which people attached a good deal more 
importance at that time than at present. She 
made up her mind in the course of the next 
few minutes that both Dalrymple and Griggs 
belonged to her own class, though she did not 
ask herself where the young American had got 
his manners. But somehow, though Gloria fas- 
cinated her eyes and her ears, she set down the 
girl as being inferior to her father. She won- 
dered whether Gloria’s mother had not been 
an actress, which was a curious reflection, con- 
sidering that the dead woman had been of her 
own house and name. 

After exchanging a few words with her guests, 
Francesca suggested that they should cross to 
the other side and see the frescos, adding that 
Reanda was probably still at work. 

“You know him, Mr. Griggs ?” she said, as 
they all rose to leave the room. 

“Yes,” he answered; “as one man knows 
another.” 

“ What does that mean ?” asked Francesca, 
moving toward the door to lead the way. 

“ Tt does not mean much,” replied the young 
man, with curious ambiguity. 

He was very gentle in his manner, and 
spoke in a low voice and rather diffidently. 
She looked at him as though mentally deter- 
mining to renew the question at some other time. 
Her first impression was that of a sort of dual- 
ity about the man, as she found the possibility 
of a double meaning in his answer. His mag- 
nificent frame seemed to belong to one person, 
his voice and manner to another. Both might 
be good in their way, but her curiosity was ex- 
cited by the side which was the less apparent. 

They all went through the house till they came 
to a door which divided the inhabited part from 
the hall in which Reanda was working. She 
knocked gently upon it with her knuckles, and 
then smiled as she saw Gloria looking at her. 

“ We keep it locked,” she said. “The ma- 
sons come in the morning to lay on the stucco. 
One never trusts those people. Signor Reanda 
keeps the key of this door.” 

The artist opened from within, and stood 
aside to let the party pass. He started per- 
ceptibly when he first saw Gloria. As a boy 
he had seen Maria Braccio more than once 
before she had entered the convent, and he 
was struck by the girl’s strong resemblance 
to her. Francesca, following Gloria, saw his 
movement. of surprise, and attributed it merely 
to admiration or astonishment such as she had 
felt herself a quarter of an hour earlier. She 
smiled a little as she went by, and Reanda 
knew that the smile was for him because he 
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had shown surprise. He understood the mis- 
interpretation, and resented it a little. 

But she knew Reanda well, and before ten 
minutes had passed she had convinced herself 
that he was repelled rather than attracted by 
the young girl, in spite of the latter’s undis- 
guised admiration of his work. It was not mere 
unintelligent enthusiasm, either ; and he might 
well have been pleased and flattered by her 
unaffected praise. 

She was interested, too, in the technical 
mechanics of fresco-painting, which she had 
never before been able to see at close quar- 
ters. Everything interested Gloria, and espe- 
cially everything connected with art. As soon 
as they had all spoken their first words of com- 
pliment and appreciation, she entered into con- 
versation with the painter, asking him all sorts 
of questions, and listening earnestly to what 
he said, until he realized that she was certainly 
not assuming an appearance of admiration for 
the sake of flattering him. 

Meanwhile Francesca talked with Griggs, 
and Dalrymple, having gone slowly round the 
hall alone after all the others, came and stood 
beside the two and watched Francesca, occa- 
sionally offering a dry remark in a somewhat 
absent-minded way. It was all rather com- 
monplace and decidedly quiet, and he was not 
much amused, though from time to time he 
seemed to become absorbed in studying Fran- 
cesca’s face, as though he saw something there 
which was past his comprehension. She no- 
ticed that he watched her, and felt a little 
uncomfortable under his steely-blue eyes, so 
that she turned her head, and talked more with 
Griggs than with him. Remembering what 
Reanda had told her of the young man’s ori- 
gin, she did not like to ask him the common 
questions about residence in Rome and his 
liking for Italy. She was self-possessed and 
ready enough at conversation, and she chose 
to talk of general subjects. They talked in 
Italian, of course. Dalrymple, as of old, spoke 
fluently, but with a strange accent. Any one 
would have taken Paul Griggs for a Roman. 
At last, almost in spite of herself, she made a 
remark about his speech. 

“ T was born here,” answered Griggs. “ It is 
much more remarkable that Miss Dalrymple 
should speak Italian as she does, having been 
born in Scotland.” 

“ Are you talking about me?” asked the 
young girl, turning her head quickly, though 
she was standing with Reanda at some dis- 
tance from the others. 

“‘T was speaking of your accent in Italian,” 
said Griggs. 

“ Is there anything wrong about it ?” asked 
Gloria, with an anxiety that seemed exag- 
gerated. 
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«On the contrary,” answered Donna Fran- 
cesca, “ Mr. Griggs was telling me how per- 
fectly you speak. But I had noticed it.” 

«Oh! I thought Mr. Griggs was finding 
fault,” answered Gloria, turning to Reanda 
again, 

"Dalrymple looked at his daughter as though 
he were annoyed. The eyes of Francesca and 
Griggs met for a moment. All three were 
aware that they resented the young girl’s quick 
question as one which they themselves would 


not have asked in her place had they acci-, 


dentally heard their names mentioned in a 
distant conversation. But Francesca instantly 
went on with the subject. 

“To us Italians,” she said, “it seems in- 
credible that any one should speak our lan- 
guage and English equally well. It is as though 
you were two persons, Mr. Griggs,” she added, 
smiling at the covered expression of herthought 
about him. 

“T sometimes ‘think so myself,” answered 
Griggs, with one of his steady looks. “Ina 
way, every one must have a sort of duality — 
a good and an evil principle.” 

“ God and the devil,” suggested Francesca, 
simply. 

“ Body and soul would do, I suppose. The 
one is always in slavery to the other. The re- 
sult is a sinner or a saint, as the case may be. 


One never can tell,” he added more carelessly. ~ 


“T am not sure that it matters. But one can 
see it. The battle is fought in the face.” 

“I do not understand. What battle ?” 

“The battle between body and soul. The 
face tells which way the fight is going.” 

She looked at his own, and she felt that she 
could not tell. But to a certain extent she un- 
derstood him. ; 

“ Griggs is full of theories,” observed Dal- 
rymple. “ Gloria, come down!” he cried, in 
English, suddenly. 

Gloria, intent upon understanding how fres- 
co-painting was done, was boldly mounting 
the steps of the ladder toward the top of the 
little scaffolding, which might have been four- 
teen feet high; for the vault had long been 
finished, and Reanda was painting the walls. 

“ Nonsense, papa!” answered the young girl, 
also in English, “There ’s no danger at all.” 

“ Well — don’t break your neck,” said Dal- 
rymple. “I wish you would come down, 
though.” 

Francesca was surprised at his indifference, 
and at his daughter’s calm disregard of his au- 
thority. Timid, too, as most Italian women of 
higher rank, she watched the girl nervously. 
Griggs raised his eyes without lifting his head. 

“ Gloria is rather wild,” said Dalrymple, in 
a sort of apology. “I hope you will forgive 
her — she is so much interested.” 
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“Oh —if she wishes to see, let her go, of 
course,” answered Francesca, concealing a lit- 
tle nervous irritation she felt. 

A moment later Gloria and Reanda were 
on the small platform, on one side of which 
only there was a hand-rail. It had been made 
for him, and his head was steady even at a 
much greater elevation. He was pointing out 
to her the way in which the colors slowly 
changed as the stucco dried from day to day, 
and explaining how it was impossible to see 
the effect of what was done until all was com- 
pletely dry. The others continued to talk be- 
low, but Griggs glanced up from time to time, 
and Francesca’s eyes followed his. Dalrymple 
had become indifferent, allowing his daughter 
to do what she pleased, as usual. 

When Gloria had seen all she wished to see, 
she turned with a quick movement to come 
down again; and on turning, she found herself 
much nearer to the edge thanshe had expected. 
She was bending forward a little, and Griggs 
saw at once that she must lose her balance un- 
less Reanda caught her from behind. But she 
made no sound, and turned very white as she 
swayed a little, trying to throw herself back. 

With a swift movement that was gentle but 
irresistible, Griggs pushed Francesca back, 
keeping his eyes on the girl above. It all hap- 
pened in an instant. 

“Jump!” he cried, in a voice of command. 

She had felt that she must spring or fall, and 
her body was already overbalanced as she 
threw herself off, instinctively gathering her 
skirt with her hands. Dalrymple turned as pale 
as she. If she struck the bare brick floor, she 
could scarcely escape serious injury. But she 
did not reach it, for Paul Griggs caught her in 
his arms, swayed with her weight, then stood 
as steady as a rock, and set her gently upon 
her feet, beside her father. 

“ Maria Santissima!” cried Francesca, ter- 

rified, though instantly relieved, and dimly un- 
derstanding the stupendous feat of bodily 
strength which had just been done before her 
eyes. 
Above, Reanda leaned upon the single rail 
of the scaffolding with wide-staring eyes. Gloria 
was faint with the shock of fear, and grasped 
her father’s arm. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself!” 
he said roughly, in English, but in a low voice. 
“ You probably owe your life to Mr. Griggs,” 
he added, immediately regaining his self-pos- 
session. 

Griggs alone seemed wholly unmoved by 
what had happened. Gloria had held one of 
her gloves loosely in her hand, and it had fallen 
to the ground as she sprang. He picked it up, 
and handed it to her with a curious gentleness. 

“Tt must be yours, Miss Dalrymple,” he said. 
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Ir was late before Reanda and Donna Fran- 
cesca were alone together on that afternoon 
When the first surprise and shock of Gloria’s 
accident had passed, Francesca would not al- 
low Dalrymple to take her away at once, as he 
seemed anxious to do. The girl was not in the 
least hurt, but she was still dazed and fright- 
ened. Francesca took them all back to the 
drawing-room, and insisted upon giving them 
tea, because they were foreigners, and Gloria, 
she said, must naturally need something to re- 
store her nerves. Roman tea, thirty years ago, 
was a strange and uncertain beverage, as both 
Gloria and her father knew; but they drank 
what Francesca gave them, and at last went 
away with many apologies for the disturbance 
they had made. To tell the truth, Francesca 
was glad when they were gone and she was 
at liberty to return to the hall where Reanda 
was still at work. She found him nervous and 
irritated. He came down from the scaffolding as 
soon as he heard her open the door. Neither 
spoke until she had seated herself in her accus- 
tomed chair, with a very frank sigh of relief. 

“T am very grateful to you, Donna Fran- 
cesca,” said Reanda, twisting his beard round 
his long, thin fingers, as he glanced at her and 
then surveyed his work. 

“Tt was your fault,” she answered, tapping 
the worm-eaten arms of the old chair with both 
her white hands, for she herself was still an- 
noyedandirritated. “ Donot make me respon- 
sible for the girl’s folly.” 

“ Responsibility! May that never be!” ex- 
claimed the artist, inthe common Italian phrase, 
but with a little irony. “ But as for the respon- 
sibility, I do not know whose it was. It was 
certainly not I who invited the young lady to 
go up the ladder.” 

“ Well,it washerfault. Besides, the absent are 
always wrong. Butsheis handsome, isshe not?” 

Reanda shrugged his thin shoulders, and 
looked critically at his hands, which were 
smeared with paint. 

“Very handsome,” he said indifferently. 
“ But it is a beauty that says nothing to me. 
One must be young to like that kind of beauty. 
She is a beautiful storm, that young lady. For 
one who seeks peace—” He shrugged his 
shoulders again. “ And then, her manners! I 
do not understand English, but I know that 
her father was telling her to come down, and 
yet she went up. I do not know what educa- 
tion these foreigners have. Instruction, yes, as 
much as you please; but education, no. They 
havenomorethan barbarians. The father says, 
‘You must not do that’; and the daughter does 
it. What education is that ? Of course, if they 
were friends of yours, I should not say it.” 
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“ Nevertheless, that girl is very handsome,” 
insisted Francesca. “She has the Venetian 
coloring. Titian would have painted her just 
as she is, without changing anything.” 

“ Beauty, beauty!” exclaimed Reanda, im- 
patiently. ‘“ Of course it is beauty. Food for 
the brush that says nothing to the heart. The 
devil can also take the shape of a beautiful wo- 
man. That is it. There is something in that 
young lady’s face — howshall I say ? It pleases 
me—little. You must forgive me, princess. 
My nerves are shaken. Divine goodness! To 
see a young girl flying through the air like Si- 
mon Magus! It was enough!” 

Francesca laughed gently. Reanda shook 
his head with slow disapprobation, and frowned. 

“T say the truth,” he said. “There is some- 
thing —I cannot explain; but I can show you,” 
he added quickly. 

He took up his palette and brushes from the 
chair on which they lay; and reached the white 
plastered wall in two steps. 

“ Paint her,” said Francesca, to encourage 
him. 

“Yes; I will show her to you—as I think 
she is,” he answered. 

He closed his eyes for a moment, calling up 
the image before him, then went back to the 
chair, and took a quantity of color from a 
tube which lay, with half a dozen others, in 


“the hollow of the rush seat. They were not the 


colors he used for fresco-painting, but had been 
left there when he had made a sketch of a head 
two or three days previously. Ina moment he 
was before the wall again. It was roughly 
plastered from the floor to the lower line of the 
frescos. With a long, coarse brush he began 
to sketch a gigantic head of a woman. The oil- 
paint lay well on the rough, dry surface. He 
worked in great strokes at the full length of 
his arm. 

“ Make her beautiful, at least,” said Fran- 
cesca, watching him. 

“Oh, yes — very beautiful,” he answered. 

He worked rapidly for a few minutes, smil- 
ing as his hand moved, but not pleasantly. 
Francesca thought there was an evil look in his 
face which she had never seen there before, 
and that his smile was wicked and spiteful. 

“ But you are painting a sunset!” she cried 
suddenly. 

“ A sunset? That is her hair. It is red, and 
she has much of it. Wait a little.” 

And he went on. It was certainly something 
like a sunset, the bright, waving streamers of 
the clouds flying far toright and left, and blend- 
ing away to the neutral tint of the dry plaster 
as though to a gray sky. 

“Yes; but it is still a sunset,” said Francesca. 
“T have seen it like that from the Campagna 
in winter.” 
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“ She is not ‘ Gloria’ for nothing,” answered 
Reanda. “I am making her glorious. You 
shall see.” 

Suddenly, with another tone, he brought out 
the main features of the striking face, by throw- 
ing in strong shadows from the flaming hair. 
Francesca became more interested. The head 
was colossal, extraordinary, almost unearthly; 
the expression was strange. 

‘What a monster!” exclaimed Francesca at 
last, as he stood aside, still touching the enor- 
moussketch here and there with his long brush, 
at arm’s length. “ It is terrible,” she added in 
a lower tone. 

“Truth is always terrible,” answered Reanda. 
“ But you cannot say that it is not like her.” 

“ Horribly like. It is diabolical!” 

“And yet it is a beautiful head,” said the 
artist. “ Perhaps you are too near.” He him- 
self crossed the hall, and then turned round to 
look at his work. “It is better from here,” he 
said. “ Will you come?” 

She went to his side. The huge face and 
wildly streaming hair stood out as though in 
three dimensions from the wall. The great, 
strong mouth smiled at her with a smile that 
was at once evil and sad and fatal. The strange 
eyes looked her through and through from be- 
neath the vast brow. 

“ It is diabolical, satanical !” she responded, 
under her breath. 

Reanda still smiled wickedly, and watched 
her. The face seemed to grow and grow till it 
filled the whole range of vision. The dark eyes 
flashed; the lips trembled; the flaming hair 
quivered and waved and curled up like snakes 
that darted hither and thither. Yet it was hor- 
ribly like Gloria, and the fresh, rich oil-colors 
gave it her startling and vivid brilliancy. 

It was the sudden and enormous expression 
of a man of genius strung and stung till irrita- 
tion had to find its explosion through the one 
art of which he was absolute master—in a fear- 
ful caricature, exaggerating beauty itself to the 
bounds of the devilish. 

‘“T cannot bear it!” cried Francesca. 

She snatched the big brush from his hand, and, 
running lightlyacross the room, dashed the color 
left in it across the face in all directions, over 
the eyes and the mouth, and through the long, 
red hair. In ten seconds nothing remained but 
confused daubs and splashes of brilliant paint. 

“There!” cried Francesca. “And I wish 
I had never seen it!” 

Still holding the brush in her hand, she turned 
her back to the obliterated sketch, and faced 
Reanda with a look of girlish defiance and 
satisfaction. His face was grave now, but he 
seemed pleased with what he had done. 

“It makes no difference,” he said. “ You 
will never forget it.” 
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He felt that he was revenged for the smile 
she had bestowed upon his apparent surprise 
at Gloria’s beauty, when she had followed the 
girl into the hall, and had seen him start. He 
could not conceal his triumph. 

“ That is the young lady whom you thought 
I might wish to marry,” he said. “ You know 
me little after so many years, Donna Francesca. 
You have bestowed much kindness upon a man 
whom you do not know.” 

“ My dear Reanda, whocan understand you? 
But as for kindness, do not let me hear the word 
between you and me. It hasno meaning. We 
are always good friends, as we were when I 
was a little girl and used to play with your 
paints. You have given me far more than I can 
ever repay you for, in your works. I do not 
flatter you, my friend. Cupid and Psyche, there 
in your frescos, will outlive me, and be famous 
when I am forgotten— yet they are mine, are 
they not? And you gave them to me.” 

The sweet young face turned to him with an 
unaffected, grateful smile. His sad features 
softened all at once. 

“ Ah, Donna Francesca,” he said gently, 
“you have given me something better than 
Cupid and Psyche; for your gift will live for- 
ever in heaven.” 

She looked thoughtfully into his eyes, but 
with a sort of question in her own. 

“ Your dear friendship,” he added, bending 
his head a little. Then he laughed suddenly. 
“ Do not give me a wife,” he concluded. 

“ And you, Reanda — do not make wicked 
caricatures of women you have seen only once! 
Besides, I go back toit again. I saw you start 
when she passed you at the door. You were 
surprised at her beauty. You must admit that. 
And then, because you are irritated with her, 
you take a brush and daub that monstrous 
thing upon the wall! It is a shame!” 

“T started, yes. It wasnot because she struck 
me as beautiful. It was something much more 
strange. Do you know? She is the very por- 
trait of Donna Maria who was in the Carmel- 
ite convent at Subiaco, and who was burned 
to death. I have often told you that I remem- 
bered having seen her when I was a boy, both 
at Gerano and at the Palazzo Braccio, before 
she took the veil. There is a little difference in 
the coloring, I think, and much in the expres- 
sion; but the rest —it is the image! ” 

Francesca, who could not remember her ill- 
fated kinswoman, was not much impressed by 
Reanda’s statement. 

“It makes your caricature all the worse,” 
she answered, “since it was also a caricature 
of that holy woman. As for the resemblance, 
after all these years, it is a mere impression. 
Who knows? It maybe. There is no portrait 
of Sister Maria Addolorata.” 
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‘Oh, but I remember well,” insisted Reanda. 

“ Well, it concludes nothing, after all,” re- 
turned Francesca, with much logic. “ It does 
not make a fiend of the poor nun, whoisan angel 
by this time, and it does not make Miss Dalrym- 
ple less beautiful. And now, Signor Painter,” 
she added, with another girlish laugh, “if we 
have quarreled enough to restore your nerves, 
I am going out. It is almost dark, and I have 
to go to the Austrian Embassy before dinner, 
and the carriage has been waiting for an hour.” 

“ You, princess! ” exclaimed Reanda, in sur- 
prise; for she had not begun to go into the 
world yet since her husband’s death. 

“Ttisnot a reception. Weare to meet there 
about arranging another of those charity con- 
certs for the deaf and dumb.” 
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“ T might have known,” answered the painter, 
“ As for me, I shall go to the theater to-night. 
There is the ‘ Trovatore.’” 

‘“‘ That is a new thing for you, too. But I am 
glad. Amuse yourself, and tell me about the 
singing to-morrow. Remember to lock the 
door and take the key. I do not trust the ma- 
sons in the morning.” 

“ Do I ever forget ?” asked Reanda. “ But 
I will lock it now, as you go out; for it is 
late, and I shall go up-stairs.” 

“ Good night,” said Francesca, as she turned 
to leave the room. 

“ And you forgive the caricature ?” asked 
Reanda, holding the door open for her to pass. 

“T would forgive you many things,” she an- 
swered, smiling as she went by. 


(To be continued.) 
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woman who cured her hus- 
band of the habit of profane 
swearing by taking to swear- 
ing herself. On just the same 
principle Iam going toask you 
to listen to a stupid little story 
that shall point a moral, in order to disgust you, 
as far as my skill permits me, with all stories that 
point morals—and that don’t bear a sign of 
warning posted conspicuously at the entrance. 

Here is the stary, and I will only say for it 
that I will try to make it as short as it is stupid: 

The little boy had had a pretty hard day of 
it. He had worked hard at school, and then 
he had gone on several errands for his mother, 
and he had mended some toys for his younger 
sister. After dinner he had studied hard for 
an hour; and then, looking at the clock, he 
had found that it was just eight o’clock, and 
he made up his mind that he would read for 
the half hour that lay between him and bed- 
time. He had a new book with pirates in it. 
I think they were some of Mr. Howard Pyle’s 
pirates—and I never so earnestly wish that I 
could be a boy again as when I encounter 
Mr. Pyle’s pirates. I know of no more satis- 
factory pirates. They have black, curling beards, 
and rings in their ears, and their foreheads are 
done up in gory handkerchiefs. I never had 
any such pirates when I was a boy,— nothing 
half so good,— and whenever I run across them 
they wake the boy in me to such an extent 
that I really think that I could lick any quan- 
tity of them. Deep in my heart I know that 
I could n’t. I know that any one of them would 
be too much for me; but they bring with them 
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the smell of gunpowder and blood, which 
rouses the fighting instinct, and I sigh as I 
think of theslaughter I could have done among 
them in the days of my imaginative youth. 

Well, the boy had such a book as this, and 
he meant to read a chapter in it, and then to 
go to bed to dream of decks slippery with blood, 
and of belching cannon and broken rigging and 
all the rest of it. 

But just then a grown-up came in, The 
grown-up was an uncle who had just returned 
to this country after a long absence in Europe. 
From what he did on this occasion I think 
that he must have been living in England, and 
had not got over it. He said to the little boy: 

“Charles, I see you are about to read. Ifyou 
will give mea nice stamp out of your album, I will 
tell you a story instead.” Now this was a great 
temptation to the little boy. Any boy might buy 
a book and reada story out of it, but here was an 
offer of an original story told all for himself. 

Need I tell you what the story was that the 
little boy’s uncle told him after the stamp had 
been delivered? Do you want to hear the tale 
of a supposititious little boy, of course of just 
the age of the little boy who is listening to the 
story, who entertained doubts about revealed 
religion, or carried angleworms in his vest 
pocket, or did something else that he should n’t 
have done, so that there was no health in him, 
and he was properly punished in the end? I 
don’t think you ’d care to hear it. I know the 
little boy did n’t. When the clock struck half- 
past eight he went up to his little room over the 
hallway, and went tobed. He was tired, andlow 
in his mind. He generally went to sleep as soon 
as he got his head on the pillow, and dreamed of 
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anything he wanted to dream about. But this 
night he lay awake a long time, and thought a 
great deal. He had one stamp less in his collec- 
tion, and he had no pirates to dream about, and 
he wondered why his uncle had told him such a 
depressing story. As I say, I don’t know whether 
it was about religious doubt or theimproper be- 
stowal of angleworms, but it certainly was not 
about this particular little boy’s particular fa- 
vorite sin, and he did n’t see, as he said to him- 
self, why it was “heaved at him.” And when he 
awoke the next morning he was still thinking of 
it and wondering about it, and he still felt tired. 


THE MORALIST USED TO POINT A MORAL. 


Ir may seem somewhat paradoxical to use 
a parable to point my protest against a certain 
sort of parable, but let me remind you that I 
make no deception in the matter. I tell you 
frankly what I am going to do, and then I do 
it. That leaves you the fair alternative of not 
staying to hear me doit. But what shall we say 
of the man who tricks you into listening to his 
parable just as the wicked uncle of my tale 
tricked that poor little boy? I am very much 
afraid that in these days we shall have to call 
him an “ eminent novelist.” 

And yet what real right has he to the title 
who gains his eminence by the perversion of a 
beautiful artistic form in the endeavor to put it 
toa use for which it never was designed, and to 
which it nevercan be adapted ? For, tomy mind, 
the novelist who works a purpose, oratendency, 
or a morality of any sort into his fabrication de- 
stroys something more valuable than he can 
build up. And the first important thing that he 
destroys is the confidence of the reading public. 


ON A DECENT RESPECT FOR THE OPINIONS 
OF MANKIND. 


Now let me stop right here to pay my re- 
spects to the public, not in the way of sarcas- 
tic jest, but in all sober and serious earnest. I 
do not think that there is a literary vice of the 
present day that has done more harm to liter- 
ature than the habit, prevalent among literary 
men, of holding the public taste in light esteem 
because it occasionally deviates from thestraight 
path that the enlightened see before them. 

Even the unimpeachable Athenians ran after 
strange gods; but it was for the hearing of some 
new thing, and not necessarily that they meant 
to cleave tothe strange gods. I can understand 
perfectly well the natural feelings of a man who 
has produced and published a work of literary 
art for which he receives, as the amount of a 
year’s royalty, a check for $4.75, at the same 
time that a man who has written a cheap sen- 
sation novel gathers in $20,000 or $30,000 
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profit. It is not to the discredit of frail human 
nature that the artist should feel that the reward 
of his work should have been greater than 
that of the craftsman without a conscience. 
But he should remember that the other man 
was not selling literature, but something which 
stands to literature in the same relation that 
patent medicines stand to the tried and tested 
remedies of the officinal pharmacopeeia. And 
he certainly should not forget that this readi- 
ness on the part of the public to try the new 
thing, to experiment with it, to see what it is 
like, is all that gives Aim a chance of getting 
any consideration whatever for his work. The 
charlatan in the street, with his wagon and his 
torches, and his glib talk, his jokes and his mum- 
mery, may readily assemble a larger crowd than 
will meet the quiet professor in the lecture-hall, 
and it is very likely that he will make the more 
money of the two. But there is a greater fair- 
ness in these things than most people think. 
Daily and hourly the charlatan takes his chances 
of being found out; and once found out, his 
capital is gone. The more the people find out 
what the professor means to them, and what his 
value is in the community, the better for the 
professor. And let it be remembered that the 
charlatan goes and the professor stays. 

I believe that the ultimate verdict of the pub- 
lic is something to be profoundly respected. 
If I did not, I should not be a believer in the 
American system of popular government. On 
this point one of the best literary men that I 
know of—I mean one of the men who wrote 
the best and purest English that I know— 
Abraham Lincoln—expressed my opinion 
some years before I had any opportunity to 
form it. He said this thing—and every man 
who deals with the public in any way, shape, 
or manner ought to keep it always in his mind: 

“You can fool some of the people all the 
time, and you can fool all of the people some 
of the time, but you can’t fool all of the people 
all of the time.” 

Afterall, disrespect of the public is disrespect 
of the court of final resort. 1 think our colleges 
do a great deal to foster this sort of disrespect. 
They arealittle toomuchinclinedtoteach young 
men that a man’s wisdom goes hand in hand with 
hisknowledgeof Latin. If it did, Ishould recom- 
mend most of the young men who come out of 
college to take a post-graduate course in Latin. 


CONCERNING MEGACEPHALOSIS IN LITERATES. 


THESE remarks may seem to wander from 
the direct trend of my discourse. Let me make 
clear their straight bearing upon the literature 
of fiction. The man who writes books is too 
apt to pride himself: upon certain intellectual 
qualities and accomplishments in the posses- 
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sion whereof he is plainly the superior of his 
fellow-men. He knows his English, he knows 
from what beginnings his language grew, he 
knows how to make words serve his delicate 
and artistic purpose. He knows the work of 
the men who have served his art before him, 
and he knows that by their example he has 
so educated and refined his taste that he can 
judge of literary style and quality more accu- 
rately than those who follow other trades. 
But he makes the mistake of forgetting that in 
knowledge of human nature the humblest of 
his neighbors may be not only his equal, but 
his superior. And, if he be a novelist, what, 
after all, is his real capital — his knowledge of 
how to put words together, or his knowledge 
of human nature? Am I wrong in thinking 
that it beseems him not to be too proud in his 
profession because he is well trained in the 
niceties of the English language, if the butcher 
or the baker around the corner may be able to 
look deeper into the human heart than he can? 


I THINK if the late James Russell Lowell 
were still among us he might write an article 
which I should like to write, but can’t, entitled 
“ Upon a Certain Condescension in Literary 
Men.” I am afraid it is a foible of the profes- 
sion of letters to look upon the public as a 
child who is bright if he sees our joke, and 


stupid if he does n’t. And yet, it seems to 
me, a good deal of respect ought to be ac- 
corded to the public that has given to Shak- 
spere a recognition sole and single in the annals 


of literature. And if that public once in a 
while chooses to amuse itself by purchasing 
a few hundred thousand copies of “ Mr. Binks 
of Nevada,” I cannot see that any more seri- 
ous importance attaches to such a freak of 
taste than we are accustomed to attribute to a 
fleeting popular fancy for a new beverage, or 
to a novelty in the way of personal adornment. 

Unfortunately, the condescending literary 
man too often takes these exceptional vagaries 
for true indices to the capacity of the public to 
put a sound valuation upon literature; and it 
is from this misconception of the true state of 
the case that he is frequently tempted to offer 
to the public a book that is positively disre- 
spectful. And it is against one form of dis- 
respectful literature that I wish to make my 
protest. Of the simpler form, that frankly im- 
putes to the reading public a naturally vicious, 
mean, or morbid taste, itis unnecessary to speak. 
The disrespectful book that is written merely 
with a view to vulgar success is an evil crea- 
tion of which the character and purpose are 
patent to all men. It imposes on nobody. Its 
author himself knows that he has offered a 
meretricious article to the public because some 
work of a similar character has sold well. What 
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he does not know, and what the public does 
know, is that the work of which his work is an 
imitation sold in spite of, and not because of, 
its offensive character—that is, it had good 
qualities enough to offset its defects. But this 
type of disrespectful book finds its way back to 
the paper-mill so soon that it hardly calls for 
the consideration of literary workers. 


THE DECEITFUL UNCLE AS A PEDDLER 
OF PARABLES. 


Ir is of the other type that I wish to speak 
— the type of book that deserves little more, 
and gets in these days a great deal more, con- 
sideration from the literary world. This is the 
book in which the author, by pretending that 
his wares are something which they are not, 
inveigles the public into listening to his mo- 
ralities, just as the uncle of my parable inveigled 
the little boy into listening to his parable. 

I care not what the point of the parable may 
be, good, bad, or indifferent; but I wish to 
denounce every such book that does not bear 
upon its title-page a clear and frank statement 
of the author’s aim, as a piece of trickery, a dis- 
honest thing,animposition upon the public. Per- 
haps you will say that I am only making the 
selfish protest ofa story-teller. But suppose that 
be true,do I in any way exceed my privilege? 
What right has the moralist to use the literary 
form by means of which I honestly appeal to the 
public, to cover up his dishonest appeal, which 
is calculated to bring me into disrepute? If 
he steals my trade-mark, shall I not protest ? 

But let me say here that the protest is made 
not in behalf of the story-teller, but in behalf of 
his public. True fiction can hold its own to-day, 
as it has held it since the first story was told by 
man, and will hold it till the last story be told. 

No tradesman should be afraid of fair com- 
petition, yet any tradesman may object to hay- 
ing his customers imposed upon by rival dealers, 
because the good repute of the entire trade is 
thereby endangered. If John is writing novels, 
and William takes to writing morals, and sell- 
ing them for novels, William certainly injures 
the novel business, whatever he may do for the 
moral business. I don’t think that most literary 
men like to look at the matter in this cold, com- 
mercial way; but after all, why should they not? 
They are not publishing their books for gratui- 
tous circulation; they do not go into the high- 
waysand byways, and hand them out like tracts 
or business circulars. On the contrary, they put 
them on sale through the hands of their pub- 
lishers as frankly as if they were sides of pork 
or pieces of cloth. And it is of this commer- 
cial relation of the author to the publisher, and 
through him to the public, that I wish first to 
speak, briefly but emphatically. It is the vice of 
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the modern author —a vice born of self-con- 
sciousness—to believe, first (and here heis with- 
in his rights), that he hasa right to offer anything 
he likes to the public ; second (and here he ex- 
ceeds his rights), to offer it by any means which 
he thinks are likely to attract public attention. 

That he has a right to offer what wares he 
pieases to the public we must concede — so 
long as those wares are not offensive to moral- 
ity or decency. He may lay himself open to 
criticism for offering undesirable or objection- 
able wares, but he deserves condemnation only 
when he offers his wares, be they good or bad, 
under false pretenses. 

I know that this commercial aspect of the case 
is extremely offensive to the studious literary 
man who lives in his study with his work, and 
who thinks that the business end of his book- 
making is finished when he has madeacontract 
with his publisher — concerning the payment 
of his own royalties. 


THE PLAIN MAN, THE DOLLAR AND A HALF, 
AND THE AUTHOR. 


But let us take a concrete instance of the com- 
mercial relations of the author with an individ- 
ual member of the reading public. We will sup- 
pose this individual member to be a reasonably 
intelligent man, of good or fair literary tastes, 
and of ripe middle age. Such a man has read 
Scott and Dickens in his early boyhood, Haw- 
thorne and Thackeray in his early youth, and in 
the busier years of his life has kept in some mea- 
sure abreast of current literature. He has not 
read as literary men read, but he has sampled 
the great writers of his day, he knows something 
of their relative rank, and, what is a great deal 
more important, he knows what a good story is. 

This man is about to take a long and weari- 
somejourney. Hewantsa book to read through 
the dull hours of travel. He stops at a book- 
stand, and looks over the assortment before him. 
He must judge of his purchase only by its title, 
its external appearance, and the fleeting glimpse 
he may take of the contents of its pages. He 
makes hischoice. It is a well-bound book, bear- 
ing the imprint of a good publisher, and the title 
is “ Alfred Dustthorpe,” or “ Jotham Keen,” or 
something as little indicative of the character 
of the book. On the train he opens it, expect- 
ing to be interested for a few hours in the joys 
and sorrows, ups and downs, of other human 
beings not unlike himself. He nurses this delu- 
sion through a dozen pages, and then he finds 
himself in the thick of a theological disputation 
argued out by the author’s lay figures. He un- 
derstands but little of the spiritual struggles of 
the personages of the book, for he .is a busy 
man, and has been all his life, and his morali- 
ues are of a simple, practical sort. He takesno 
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interest in the writhings of their tortured, idle 
souls. They belong toa world apart from his, 
of which he has no knowledge, and with which 
he can have no sympathy. The only thing he 
knows positively about the book, as he lays it 
down in disappointment and looks for the 
newsboy with the weekly papers, is that he has 
paid one dollar and fifty cents for it, and that 
he has no use for it whatever. 

Now I maintain that that man has been 
cheated, not by the bookseller, of course, for 
he is a mere broker in the transaction, not by 
the publisher, except in so far as the publisher 
has connived at the deception practised; but 
by the author, who deliberately put forth a 
polemical treatise under the outward and 
apparent form of a work of fiction. 


EVIL COMMUNICATIONS 
MANNERS. 


BE NOT DECEIVED: 
CORRUPT GOOD 


I HAVE taken this extreme case because it 
will at once suggest certain notorious and 
highly successful instances of this form of de- 
ception, and it brings up the question frankly : 
Does not the success of the deception excuse 
the deception itself? I answer frankly that it 
does not. That a certain morality disguised 
as a novel finds a hundred thousand readers, 
does not in the least prove that the whole 
reading public, oreven that particular hundred 
thousand, a/ways wants to be taken in and 
done for. For we must remember that after 
the first edition has been exhausted, the book 
is selling frankly on its merits, or its demerits, 
and there is no longer any deception. But the 
evil effects of the deception have not stopped 
with the sale of that fifteen hundred or twenty- 
five hundred copies; on the contrary, they in- 
crease with every day. For when the rest of 
thestory-telling gild find out how “ Alfred Dust- 
thorpe” or “ Jotham Keen” has succeeded, 
ninety-nine out of a hundred are seized with 
a mad ambition to do the same trick; and for 
months—long, weary months— afterward, the 
book-shelves are packed with sham novels, each 
one of them hiding its own morality or immoral- 
ity. Aye, there is the very deviltry of it. We 
will conceive, perhaps, that the originator of the 
mischief wrote “ Alfred Dustthorpe” in good 
faith, and meant to deceive the public only in 
using the word “novel” instead of “ parable” on 
the title-page. This is quite possible. There are 
many good people who can’t help writing tracts, 
and there are many who have been led astray 
by the example of Charles Dickens. They re- 
member that certain social reforms in England 
were directly due to the influence of Dickens’s 
novels. But they forget that those novels were 
just as interesting to people in America, who 
had no concern in those reforms, as they were 
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sion whereof he is plainly the superior of his 
fellow-men. He knows his English, he knows 
from what beginnings his language grew, he 
knows how to make words serve his delicate 
and artistic purpose. He knows the work of 
the men who have served his art before him, 
and he knows that by their example he has 
so educated and refined his taste that he can 
judge of literary style and quality more accu- 
rately than those who follow other trades. 
But he makes the mistake of forgetting that in 
knowledge of human nature the humblest of 
his neighbors may be not only his equal, but 
his superior. And, if he be a novelist, what, 
after all, is his real capital — his knowledge of 
how to put words together, or his knowledge 
of human nature? Am I wrong in thinking 
that it beseems him not to be too proud in his 
profession because he is well trained in the 
niceties of the English language, if the butcher 
or the baker around the corner may be able to 
look deeper into the human heart than he can? 


I THINK if the late James Russell Lowell 
were still among us he might write an article 
which I should like to write, but can’t, entitled 
“ Upon a Certain Condescension in Literary 
Men.” I am afraid it is a foible of the profes- 
sion of letters to look upon the public as a 
child who is bright if he sees our joke, and 
stupid if he does n’t. And yet, it seems to 
me, a good deal of respect ought to be ac- 
corded to the public that has given to Shak- 
spere a recognition sole and single in the annals 
of literature. And if that public once in a 
while chooses to amuse itself by purchasing 
a few hundred thousand copies of “ Mr. Binks 
of Nevada,” I cannot see that any more seri- 
ous importance attaches to such a freak of 
taste than we are accustomed to attribute to a 
fleeting popular fancy for a new beverage, or 
to a novelty in the way of personal adornment. 

Unfortunately, the condescending literary 
man too often takes these exceptional vagaries 
for true indices to the capacity of the public to 
put a sound valuation upon literature; and it 
is from this misconception of the true state of 
the case that he is frequently tempted to offer 
to the public a book that is positively disre- 
spectful. And it is against one form of dis- 
respectful literature that I wish to make my 
protest. Of the simpler form, that frankly im- 
putes to the reading public a naturally vicious, 
mean, or morbid taste, itis unnecessary to speak. 
The disrespectful book that is written merely 
with a view to vulgar success is an evil crea- 
tion of which the character and purpose are 
patent to all men. It imposes on nobody. Its 
author himself knows. that he has offered a 
meretricious article to the public because some 
work of a similar character has sold well. What 
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he does not know, and what the public does 
know, is that the work of which his work is an 
imitation sold in spite of, and not because of, 
its offensive character—that is, it had good 
qualities enough to offset its defects. But this 
type of disrespectful book finds.its way back to 
the paper-mill so soon that it hardly calls for 
the consideration of literary workers. 


THE DECEITFUL UNCLE AS A PEDDLER 
OF PARABLES. 


Ir is of the other type that I wish to speak 
—the type of book that deserves little more, 
and gets in these days a great deal more, con- 
sideration from the literary world. This is the 
book in which the author, by pretending that 
his wares are something which they are not, 
inveigles the public into listening to his mo- 
ralities, just as the uncle of my parable inveigled 
the little boy into listening to his parable. 

I care not what the point of the parable may 
be, good, bad, or indifferent; but I wish to 
denounce every such book that does not bear 
upon its title-page a clear and frank statement 
of the author’s aim, as a piece of trickery, a dis- 
honest thing,animposition upon the public. Per- 
haps you will say that I am only making the 
selfish protest ofa story-teller. But suppose that 
be true,do I in any way exceed my privilege? 
What right has the moralist to use the literary 
form by means of which I honestly appeal to the 
public, to cover up his dishonest appeal, which 
is calculated to bring me into disrepute? If 
he steals my trade-mark, shall I not protest ? 

But let me say here that the protest is made 
not in behalf of the story-teller, but in behalf of 
his public. True fiction can hold its own to-day, 
as it has held it since the first story was told by 
man, and will hold it till the last story be told. 

No tradesman should be afraid of fair com- 
petition, yet any tradesman may object to hay- 
ing his customers imposed upon by rival dealers, 
because the good repute of the entire trade is 
thereby endangered. If John is writing novels, 
and William takes to writing morals, and sell- 
ing them for novels, William certainly injures 
the novel business, whatever he may do for the 
moral business. I don’t think that most literary 
men like to look at the matter in this cold, com- 
mercial way; but after all, why should they not? 
They are not publishing their books for gratui- 
tous circulation; they do not go into the high- 
waysand byways, and hand them out like tracts 
or business circulars. On the contrary, they put 
them on sale through the hands of their pub- 
lishers as frankly as if they were sides of pork 
or pieces of cloth. And it is of this commer- 
cial relation of the author to the publisher, and 
through him to the public, that I wish first to 
speak, briefly but emphatically. It is the vice of 
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the modern author —a vice born of self-con- 
sciousness—to believe, first (and here heis with- 
in his rights), that he hasa right to offeranything 
he likes to the public; second (and here he ex- 
ceeds his rights), to offer it by any means which 
he thinks are likely to attract public attention. 

That he has a right to offer what wares he 
pieases to the public we must concede — so 
long as those wares are not offensive to moral- 
ity or decency. He may lay himself open to 
criticism for offering undesirable or objection- 
able wares, but he deserves condemnation only 
when he offers his wares, be they good or bad, 
under false pretenses. 

I know that this commercial aspect of the case 
is extremely offensive to the studious literary 
man who lives in his study with his work, and 
who thinks that the business end of his book- 
making is finished when he has madeacontract 
with his publisher — concerning the payment 
of his own royalties. 


THE PLAIN MAN, THE DOLLAR AND A HALF, 
AND THE AUTHOR. 


But let us take a concrete instance of the com- 
mercial relations of the author with an individ- 
ual member of the reading public. We will sup- 
pose this individual member to be a reasonably 
intelligent man, of good or fair literary tastes, 
and of ripe middle age. Such a man has read 


Scott and Dickens in his early boyhood, Haw- 
thorne and Thackeray in his early youth, and in 
the busier years of his life has kept in some mea- 
sure abreast of current literature. He has not 
read as literary men read, but he has sampled 
the great writers of his day, he knows something 
of their relative rank, and, what is a great deal 
more important, he knows what a good story is. 

This man is about to take a long and weari- 
somejourney. Hewantsa book to read through 
the dull hours of travel. He stops at a book- 
stand, and looks over the assortment before him. 
He must judge of his purchase only by its title, 
its external appearance, and the fleeting glimpse 
he may take of the contents of its pages. He 
makes hischoice. It is a well-bound book, bear- 
ing the imprint of a good publisher, and the title 
is “ Alfred Dustthorpe,” or “‘ Jotham Keen,” or 
something as little indicative of the character 
of the book. On the train he opens it, expect- 
ing to be interested for a few hours in the joys 
and sorrows, ups and downs, of other human 
beings not unlike himself. He nurses this delu- 
sion through a dozen pages, and then he finds 
himself in the thick of a theological disputation 
argued out by the author’s lay figures. He un- 
derstands but little of the spiritual struggles of 
the personages of the book, for he. is a busy 
man, and has been all his life, and his morali- 
ues are of a simple, practical sort. He takesno 
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interest in the writhings of their tortured, idle 
souls. They belong toa world apart from his, 
of which he has no knowledge, and with which 
he can have no sympathy. The only thing he 
knows positively about the book, as he lays it 
down in disappointment and looks for the 
newsboy with the weekly papers, is that he has 
paid one dollar and fifty cents for it, and that 
he has no use for it whatever. 

Now I maintain that that man has been 
cheated, not by the bookseller, of course, for 
he is a mere broker in the transaction, not by 
the publisher, except in so far as the publisher 
has connived at the deception practised; but 
by the author, who deliberately put forth a 
polemical treatise under the outward and 
apparent form of a work of fiction. 


EVIL COMMUNICATIONS 
MANNERS. 


BE NOT DECEIVED: 
CORRUPT GOOD 


I HAVE taken this extreme case because it 
will at once suggest certain notorious and 
highly successful instances of this form of de- 
ception, and it brings up the question frankly : 
Does not the success of the deception excuse 
the deception itself? I answer frankly that it 
does not. That a certain morality disguised 
as a novel finds a hundred thousand readers, 
does not in the least prove that the whole 
reading public, oreven that particular hundred 
thousand, a/ways wants to be taken in and 
done for. For we must remember that after 
the first edition has been exhausted, the book 
is selling frankly on its merits, or its demerits, 
and there is no longer any deception. But the 
evil effects of the deception have not stopped 
with the sale of that fifteen hundred or twenty- 
five hundred copies ; on the contrary, they in- 
crease with every day. For when the rest of 
thestory-telling gild find out how “ Alfred Dust- 
thorpe” or “ Jotham Keen” has succeeded, 
ninety-nine out of a hundred are seized with 
a mad ambition to do the same trick ; and for 
months—long, weary months— afterward, the 
book-shelves are packed with sham novels, each 
one of them hiding its own morality or immoral- 
ity. Aye, there is the very deviltry of it. We 
will conceive, perhaps, that the originator of the 
mischief wrote “ Alfred Dustthorpe” in good 
faith, and meant to deceive the public only in 
using the word “novel” instead of “ parable” on 
the title-page. This is quite possible. There are 
many good people who can’t help writing tracts, 
and there are many who have been led astray 
by the example of Charles Dickens. They re- 
member that certain social reforms in England 
were directly due to the influence of Dickens’s 
novels. But they forget that those novels were 
just as interesting to people in America, who 
had no concern in those reforms, as they were 
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to the people of England, to whom they were 
of vital interest. Except in a few such cases 
as “ Hard Times,” Dickens never intentionally 
played tricks on his public. He wrote an in- 
teresting story, and if he chose to lay some of 
his scenes in the Fleet Prison or in a Yorkshire 
school, and thereby incidentally called the at- 
tention of his readers to the existence of certain 
abuses, why, he certainly did not exceed the 
bounds of literary propriety — atleast notin that 
regard. He gave full measure of story-telling, 
and he gave the Londoner no better value than 
he gave the backwoodsman in Michigan, who 
very likely took these episodes as mere fancy 
sketches, and did n’t believe that there never 
was no such a place as the Fleet Prison. 
Dickens, therefore, practised no deception 
upon his public, and I am willing to concede 
that the author of “ Alfred Dustthorpe” meant 
to practise no deception. But in the latter 
case the deception was practised, and what is 
the result? The result is the production of 
scores of similar deceptions put forth with full 
criminal intent. For it is only once or twice in 
a generation that the genuine parable bursts 
forth from the story-teller’s mind with the irre- 
sistible force of a great and honest enthusiasm. 
Nobody doubts that “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
wrote itself; nobody doubts that Dickens’s 
breast was filled with honest indignation at the 
horrors of the debtors’ prisons, and the cruelties 
of the Yorkshire schoolmasters ; and no doubt 
there are many novels written to inculcate reli- 
gious or theological theories—this is a delicate 
topic, and we may passlightly over it — that are 
the outcome of a sincere and earnest feeling 
which cannot restrain itself, and seeks only the 
most effective form of expression. But when one 
of these books makes a notorious success, and 
fifty others of the same type follow in its wake, 
we cannot but believe that the fifty imitations 
are out for the dollars, and not for the souls. 
And this brings us to the deep and abiding 
mischief of the matter. The reading public is 
swindled only a few times before it grows wary, 
and insists on knowing what it is buying. But 
the abiding mischief is the ruin of the literary 
conscience. The author who has once been 
tempted to this sort of counterfeiting hurts him- 
self more than he does anybody else. I admit 
that the temptation is great. Take the case of 
a conscientious literary artist who has toiled for 
years producing works of fiction that are in- 
contestably good, but only fairly popular. He 
knows — and he may know it without undue 
vanity — that his work is good. He knowsthat 
if only one of his books could attain a wide 
circulation, its many predecessors would come 
at once into popular favor; and he knows that 
the butcher’s bill has been long on the unpaid 
file. He sees a writer of far less ability than 
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himself become famous in an hour by the writ- 
ing of a novel that interests the general public, 
not by its merits as a good story or a well- 
written one, but simply by the presentation of 
some social or moral or economic problem, or 
the advocacy of some great reform; and — 
he wants to do the same thing himself. 

Of course he does. But what must be his 
first step if he tries to do it? He has no great 
enthusiasm burning his soul — except his en- 
thusiasm to placate the butcher. Therefore he 
must hunt around to find his problem, his moral, 
or his reform, or whatever it may be. Now,a 
man who goes hunting for morals in a purely 
commercial spirit is more than likely, I think, 
to get among the immorals before he knows it. 
And when once he has abandoned his con- 
scientious art for the cold business of dealing 
in salable immoralities, is he likely, think you, 
ever to get back to a position where he will 
look at his work in the light of literature rather 
than in the light of speculative business ? 


THE HAND THAT HAS LOST ITS CUNNING. 


Even if he repents of his first yielding to 
temptation, how is the story-teller who has 
turned moralist going to get back to his old 
trade or calling? For, mind you, there is no 
more exact or delicate art than that of thestory- 
teller if it be pursued in an artist’s spirit, just as 
there is no more degrading and mind-weaken- 
ing business than his when he prostitutes a skill 
or natural ability to purely commercial ends. 
A story-teller’s capital lies far more in the way 
he tells his story than in the story he has to tell. 
The born story-teller can make trifles interest- 
ing, and the man who is not a story-teller can 
spoil the best story that ever was invented. 
Skill in such an art, whether inborn or ac- 
quired, is a ticklish matter to trifle with. The 
writer of the best fiction who does not keep 
himself at all times up to the very best that is 
in him is like the fencer who relaxes in his prac- 
tice — he may lose in a month what it may take 
him a year to regain. 

I met with a most curious instance of this 
truth, years ago, when I first began writing, and 
was much enamoured of the idea of collabora- 
tion. I had a colleague whose critical work I 
admired for its easy and lucid style. We agreed 
to write a story together, laid out the plot, and 
apportioned the work. The first part of it fell 
to my friend — a brief introductory paragraph 
which was not to contain more than two or 
three hundred words. He promised to have it 
ready on themorrow, and I knewhim to be both 
industrious and punctual. But the morrow 
came, and not the paragraph. He made some 
excuse. The next day he made another excuse. 
A week, two weeks, passed away, and finally 
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I had to press him to explain. The poor fel- 
low shuffled for a while, and then owned up, 
' and showed me a pile of manuscript that must 
| have contained in all five or six thousand words. 
“It’s no use,” he said. “I thought I could do 
it—and I could have done it a couple of years 
ago; but I have tried it over and over again, 
» and I simply can’t put those facts in three hun- 
dred words any more than I can fly.” 

Then the truth came out. He had been writ- 
ing blood-and-thunder stories for a catchpenny 
periodical, and his narrative style was hope- 
lessly ruined. He had vulgarized his mind and 
destroyed the sensitive taste which a few years 
before led him instinctively to distinguish be- 
tween the good and the bad, and to weigh the 
value of words and phrases with unerring pre- 
cision. Would it ever have come back to him ? 
I doubt it. The moment the human mind iscon- 
strained to accept and conform itself to ideas 
that are naturally repulsive to it, it stunts and 
deadens a faculty so fine that it can be at its best 
only when it is nursed and trained with most 
judicious care. Mypoorfriendknew wellenough 
that, in the diffuse verbiage and commonplace 
vulgarity of his pitiful attempts, there was no 
trace of the picturesqueness and originality 
which thesubject suggested and demanded. As 
a critic he had kept himself up to the mark, 
and as a critic he saw the value of his theme; 
but as a creative artist he had taught himself 
to look at all things in a false light, and, well 
as he knew his subject, he knew equally well 
that the power to present it was no longer his. 

It may be thought that I am reasoning some- 
what toocuriously ; but when we reflect how we 
can trace in the literary manner of great and 
original artists the influence of books that they 
have not read since youth,— books with which 
they are no longer in sympathy, and whose 
spell they would strive to cast off could they 
recognize it,— we begin to realize something of 
the exquisite subtlety and the pervasive power 
of the thing we call “style ” in literature. 

It is not, therefore, an idle fear that the au- 
thors who run after these false gods of literature, 
to be in the fashion of an hour or a day, will 
never get back, truly and completely, into the 
communion and fellowship of the true gods. 
Therefore it behooves the writer of fiction to 
remember that his one special tutelary god, 
whom he must worship first of all and more 
than all, and with his best and strongest and 
most sympathetic devotion, is The Story itself. 
If he have not that, then is his work void and 
vain. And what is a story? Ah, that is some- 
thing which every child, every illiterate boor, 
every plain man on the face of the earth, can 
recognize at sight. It is only among highly ed- 
ucated literary men that you ever find people 
who don’t know a story when they see it, or who 
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can be deluded into thinking that something 
is a story that is not a story. I will engage to 
find you scores of books which are panoramas, 
waxwork shows, picture-galleries, processions 
—anything and ‘everything but stories; and 
I will engage to find you for every one of these 
books an eminent critic, or a college profes- 
sor, or two magazine editors, who will read it 
through, and announce ita charming narrative; 
whereas youmay take that book for yourself,and 
try it on a score of plain people, and learn from 
themthat whatever elseitmay be, whateverother 
merits it may have, “it ain’t much of a story.” 


THE NEW ZEALANDER TURNED BACKWARD. 


For the story, the real story, the story that 
will last while men have ears to hear and eyes 
to see, is as old as the peopled world, as old as 
the first lie, as old as the first dream. 

To put it in the style of the late Lord Macau- 
lay: the prehistoric cave-dweller, seeking a se- 
clusion remote from the ravages of the plesio- 
saurus and the pterodactyl, would take his little 
grandson upon hisknee, and pourinto the child’s 
wondering ear weird tales of still earlier days, 
when monsters, to which those hesaw about him 
were but as feeble dwarfs and pygmies, wal- 
lowed in boiling mud or swam in oceans of ice ; 
and he would do this for pure love of doing it 
—not to point a moral, and show his hairy little 
descendant how thankful he ought to be to live 
in aso much ameliorated world, but just for the 
pleasure of hearing himself, and of seeing the 
little one open his eyes and his mouth, and drop 
his new stone jumping-jack in his amazed and 
awed delight. For the prehistoric cave-dweller 
knew the pure art of story-telling, and neither 
the moralist nor the literary man had as yet 
come along to teach him any better. 

Here, in the case of the prehistoric cave- 
dweller, we strike the fundamental reason why 
a story should be told for its own sake, and not 
for the sake of any creed or theory. In the 
born teller of tales the impulse to story-telling 
is always a primary one. It is as natural and 
direct as the impulses which move the hound 
to course, and the bird to sing. He tells his 
stories because they grow in his mind, because 
he delights to shape them there, and because 
when they have there assumed definite artistic 
form, the next step in the process of evolution 
is to impart them to his fellow-men, and to hear 
how they sound as they pass from thought to 
speech. Nowit is obvious that this is a process 
of artistic creation as pure and simple as that 
by which a melody of sound or a harmony of 
colors is produced. Why, then, should it ever 
be regarded as a secondary operation, inciden- 
tal, let us say, to the evolution of a moral ? 
Do you think any better of the arabesques of 
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the Alhambra because they were designed to 
spell out edifying precepts? Do you admire 
those musical compositions that are supposed 
to reproduce the sound of the clinking of glasses, 
the popping of champagne-corks, or the groans 
of the wounded? And if you reject these bar- 
barisms, why should you not reject the kindred 
barbarism of the story written around something 
that has nothing to do with story-telling ? 
Let it be understood that I am not making 
a plea for the peculiar literalism which goes 
nowadays by the name of realism. I have no 
great opinion of this new fad in fiction. It 
seems to me only an excessive reaction from 
certain irritating and unnatural conventions 
which hampered the greater part of our liter- 
ature up to the middle of the present century. 
When we read that “the Lady Araminta, utter- 
ing a piercing shriek, cast herself upon hersilken 
couch, and swooned away,” we can readily un- 
derstand that after a long course of such litera- 
ture it might be refreshing for a little while to 
pick up the kind of book wherein nothing is said 
or done that is not within the limits of the most 
commonplace, every-day experience. But, on 
the other hand, it does not take a very large al- 
lowance of the Boston five-o’clock-tea type of 
literature to send us hunting for the cheapest, 
trashiest sensation novel we can get hold of. 


THE TALE AS IT IS TOLD. 


I cannot see that there is any literary prin- 
ciple involved in what M. Zola calls natural- 
ism, and what Mr. Howells calls realism. Each 
one finds real that which he has seen, or might 
have seen, and finds everything unreal that can- 
not be seen. But in this regard the realism ofa 
story depends wholly and entirely upon the tal- 
ent and skill of the author. If I can write a story 
which will make you believe, whi/eyou are read- 
ing it, that when my hero was strolling down 
Fifth Avenue to attend a meeting of the Young 
Men’s Kindergarten Club, he met a green 
dragon forty-seven feet long, with eighteen 
legs and three tails, and that the green dragon 
wept bitterly, and inquired the way to a 
cheese-shop — why, that ’s realism. I repeat, 
if I have made you believe, as you read, that 
you saw the whole scene before you, and real- 
ized it, and if you were unconscious of its ab- 
surdity —I repeat that that is realism — as 
good realism as you could find in a book made 
up from end to end of actual occurrences, 
with every character drawn directly from life. 
The story-teller is a wizard who takes -you 
away from the actual life you are leading, and 
makes you walk with him in a dream that he 
has dreamed. If his spell be broken, if he can- 
not get you under the influence of his mystic 
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power, if you awaken suddenly in the midst 
of his incantation,— then, of course, his dream 
is as unreal as you please, a sham that you see 
through, a trick badly done. But it is all the 
question of the wizard, not of the dream. Ifhe 
have his power in its fullness, he may take you 
in his dream into a world of countless impossi- 
bilities, and all will be real to you, all will be 
true to you, all will be part and parcel of your 
own life. There are said to be minds so power- 
ful, and so well trained, that they can conceive 
of a number of objects greater than three as a 
single integral group. But where is the mind 
that, having known Cinderella in childhood, 
can now conceive of her non-existence ? 

And, for a last word, let me say that while 
I cannot believe in the story with a purpose, 
I believe, with all the faith that is in me, in the 
story with a soul. Every good story that ever 
was written has its soul, its spiritual essence, 
which distinguishes it from all other stories, 
It is well to remember, though most of our 
realistic novelists have forgotten it, that when 
you find that you cannot at once place a given 
scene, or a given character, in that one of the 
author’s works in which it first appeared, that 
author may be making good literature, but he 
is surely writing mighty poor stories. 

And herein lies the right of the story to ex- 
ist for itself alone: it is an animate creation, 
and it has a spiritual essence. Therefore, it is 
complete in itself. And when it is thus com- 
plete, we need concern ourselves little about its 
special form. The story itself may be the slight- 
est thing in the world, and yet breathe such a 
flavor of veritable human nature as no labored 
work of realism could bring forth. Be it ex- 
travagant or commonplace; let it depend for 
its hold on our affections merely, on the beauty 
or strangeness or originality of a single char- 
acter, a single scene, a single episode, or even 
merely on the atmosphere that envelops it—if 
it interests, if it convinces, if it holds the mind 
during the time of its telling, it is a true story, 
and a good one, whether the realist or moralist 
chemists can analyze it or not. 

I have told you of two little boys whose 
relatives offered to tell them stories. One stood 
by the knee ofa highly cultivated gentleman of 
the present day, who had had the advantage of 
foreign travel, who was filled even to overflow- 
ing with a lofty morality, and who observed the 
strictest proprieties of realism in his narrative, 
and inculcated a valuable moral which his 
hearer might otherwise have missed. The other 
sat on the kneeofa hairy old pagancave-dweller, 
who knew no more about morals than he knew 
about soap; and that boy heard a lot of non- 
sense about things that never existed. But — 
which little boy would you rather be? 


Hf. C. Bunner. 
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LINCOLN’S SEGOND NOMINATION. 


Washington during the 

months immediately pre- 

ceding the second nomi- 

_ nation of Lincoln was 

exceedingly animated. Al- 

though, as we afterward 

found, the country at large 

really thought of no name but Lincoln’s, Wash- 

ington politicians were all agog over a_variety 

of compromises that would placate the ultra- 

radicals of the Republican party, and keep in 

line the conservatives. Frémont had been 

nominated at a hybrid convention in Cleve- 

land, Ohio; and the enemies and unfriendly 

critics of the Lincoln administration were pre- 

dicting all sorts of disasters, political and 

military, if the President were “ forced upon 

the people.” The commonest forecast of the 

situation made by these pessimists was that if 

the military movements of 1864 were success- 

ful, Grant would be the next President ; if they 

were unsuccessful, neither Grant nor Lincoln 
could be elected that year. , 

The Democrats, on the other hand, were 
irreconcilably divided. Although they were 
noticeably quiet during the weeks preceding 
the assembling of the Union Republican Na- 
tional Convention at Baltimore that summer, 
it was clear that the “ Peace” and “ War” fac- 
tions of the party could not possibly be made 
to harmonize. The two hostile camps occa- 
sionally fired a shot at each other even in the 
infrequent sittings of Congress. S. S. Cox was 
one of the more talkative and vivacious Repre- 
sentatives who led the War Democrats pledged 
to the cause of McClellan, and Fernando Wood 
was the acknowledged leader in Congress of 
the Peace faction, whose affections were fixed 
on Horatio Seymour. 

The night before the opening of the Balti- 
more Convention I had a long conversation 
with the President in regard to the probable 
action of that body. He requested me to come 
to him when I should return from Baltimore, 
and bring him the odd bits of political gossip 


that I might pick up in the convention, and 
which, as he said, would not get into the 
newspapers. I had hoped to see Mr. Hamlin 
renominated, and had anxiously given Mr. Lin- 
coln many opportunities to say whether he pre- 
ferred the renomination of the Vice-President ; 
but he was craftily and rigidly non-committal, 
knowing, as he did, what was in my mind con- 
cerning Mr. Hamlin. He would refer to the 
matter only in the vaguest phrase, as “ Mr. 
Hamlin is a very good man,” or “ You, being 
a New Englander, would naturally like to see 
Mr. Hamlin renominated ; and you are quite 
right,” and so on, By this time Lincoln’s re- 
nomination was an absolute certainty, and he 
cheerfully conceded that point without any 
false modesty. But he could not be induced 
to express any opinion on the subject of the 
selection of a candidate for Vice-President. He 
did go so far as to say that he hoped that the 
convention would declare in favor of the con- 
stitutional amendment abolishing slavery as 
one of the articles of the party faith. But be- 
yond that, nothing.. 

I may say here that when I returned from 
the convention I made a verbal report to the 
President, and entertained him with an account 
of some of its doings of which he had not pre- 
viously heard ; and he was then willing to ad- 
mit that he would have been gratified if Mr. 
Hamlin had been renominated. But he said: 
“ Some of our folks [referring, as I believed, to 
Republican leaders] had expressed the opinion 
that it would be wise to take a War Democrat 
as candidate for Vice-President, and that, if 
possible, a border-State man should be the nom- 
inee.” Mr. Lincoln appeared to be satisfied 
with the result, saying, “ Andy Johnson, I think, 
is a good man.” Nevertheless, I have always 
been confident that Lincoln, left to himself, 
would have chosen that the old ticket of 1860 
— Lincoln and Hamlin — should be placed in 
the field. It is reasonable to suppose that he 
had resolved to leave the convention entirely 
free in its choice of a candidate for the second 
place on the ticket. 

The convention which assembled in Balti- 
more June 6, 1864, was not fortunate in its pre- 
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siding officers. Ex-Governor E. D. Morgan of 
New York, as chairman of the National Com- 
mittee, called the convention to order, but did 
not long remain in the chair, for which he had 
no marked aptitude. The temporary chairman 
was the Rev. R. J. Breckinridge of Kentucky : 
he had a weak voice and an irresolute manner, 
and though he made a clear and logical speech 
on taking the chair, and was received with a 
whirlwind of the most boisterous applause, 
he was unable to make himself heard when 
the business of organization began; and the 
vast crowd that filled the Front Street Theater 
was unruly and restive under renewed delays. 
When the States were called upon to present 
the names of their delegates, Missouri appeared, 
as usual,with rival delegations. Another bone of 
contention was the claim of Tennessee, then in 
an inchoate political condition, to be admitted 
to participation in the doings of the convention. 
Horace Maynard made a stirring speech in 
which he plaintively urged that “long-suffering 
and much-enduring Tennessee be admitted to 
this national council.” The temper of the con- 
vention was readily manifest when the radical 
delegation from Missouri and the Tennessee 
petitioners were both admitted to seats in the 
convention. The cheering that greeted the con- 
summation of these two acts was something 
tremendous. It was evident that the Missouri 
radicals, after all, had a strong hold upon the 
delegates who represented the loyal States in 
the Union. But it was noted with some degree 
of acrimony that when the claims of Tennessee 
came up for consideration, the Missourians, who 
had only just squeezed in, were solidly against 
allowing Tennessee that recognition which they 
had secured forthemselves. It was perhaps this 
evidence of meanness that induced the conven- 
tion subsequently to admit also the conserva- 
tive delegation from Missouri, thus giving both 
sides equal rights on the floor. As the perse- 
cuted State of Tennessee finally had permission 
to cast her fifteen votes in the convention, this 
was regarded as a marked indication of the 
preference of the convention for Andrew John- 
son for Vice-President. New England, prefer- 
ring Hamlin, had naturally voted against the 
admission of the Tennessee delegation. Later 
onit was seen that Missouri well-nigh prevented 
the final action of the convention from being 
unanimous. Of the other Southern States then 
in rebellion, South Carolina, Florida, Virginia, 
Louisiana, and Arkansas sent delegates to the 
convention: but as South Carolina, Florida,and 
Virginia had not taken any steps whatever to- 
ward reviving a State government, their dele- 
gates were not admitted ; those of Louisiana and 
Arkansas, however, by a vote substantially iden- 
tical with that which opened the door for Ten- 
nessee, obtained recognition in the convention. 
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The permanent chairman of the convention 
was Ex-Governor Dennison of Ohio. He 
made a short speech, but he was not a vigor- 
ous or cool-headed presiding officer. When- 
ever a wave of excitement produced confusion 
in the convention, the chairman apparently 
lost his head, and showed inability to control 
the storm; and many a storm there was before 
the convention finished its business. But the 
most terrific contests were made when sundry 
well-meaning persons were almost ready to fly 
at one another’s throats in their anxiety to have 
the honor of nominating Abraham Lincoln for 
the presidency. As one sat on the platform, 
looking over the tempest-tossed assemblage, 
watching with amusement the frantic efforts of 
a score of men to climb over one another’s heads, 
as it were, and snatch for themselves this in- 
estimable privilege, one could not help think- 
ing of the frequently repeated assertion of cer- 
tain small politicians that Lincoln could not 
possibly be nominated by that convention. 
The most conspicuous claimants for the honor 
of naming Lincoln were Simon Cameron of 
Pennsylvania, Governor Stone of Iowa, B. C. 
Cook of Illinois, and Thompson Campbell 
of California. The last-named gentleman, who 
had known Lincoln intimately during his young 
manhood in Springfield, Illinois, was especially 
desirous that he might be permitted to speak 
for Illinois, California, and his own native 
State— Kentucky. This had been virtually 
agreed upon, but before he could secure the 
floor, Simon Cameron got in ahead of him, and 
sent up to the clerk’s desk a written resolution 
which he demanded should be read. When 
the clerk opened the paper and read its con- 
tents, it was found that the resolution demanded 
the renomination of Abraham Lincoln of II- 
linois and Hannibal Hamlin of Maine. No 
sooner had the clerk finished reading the reso- 
lution than a frightful clamor shook the hall. 
Almost every delegate was on his feet object- 
ing or hurrahing, or in other ways making his 
emotions and his wishes known in stentorian 
tones. For a few minutes pandemonium 
reigned, and in the midst of it Cameron stood 
with his arms folded, grimly smiling, regarding 
with composure the storm that he had raised. 
After the turmoil had spent itself, Henry J. 
Raymond of New York, in an incisive, clear- 
cut speech, advocated making nominations 
by a call of States. He urged that as entire 
unanimity in the choice of the presidential can- 
didate was expected, the moral effect would 
be better if no noisy acclamation were made, 
which would give slanderers an opportunity to 
say that the nomination was rushed through 
by the overwhelming of all opposition, how- 
eversmall. Before the applause which followed 
the adoption of Raymond’s resolution had en- 
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tirely subsided, B. C. Cook of Illinois mounted 
a settee and said: “ Illinois once more presents 
to the nation the name of Abraham Lincoln— 
God bless him!” Another roar of applause 
swept through the theater, and Stone of Iowa 
succeeded in gaining his point by seconding 
Cook’s nomination; but Thompson Campbell 
of California, who had been unfairly deprived 
of his coveted privilege of making the nomina- 
tion, leaped upon a settee, and addressed the 
chair. He was constantly interrupted with cat- 
calls and cries of “ No speeches,” “ Get down,” 
“Dry up,” and “Call the roll,” etc. In the 
midst of the confusion, however, Campbell, 
who was a tall, spare man with a saturnine 
visage and tremendous lung-power, kept on 
speaking in dumb-show, wildly gesticulating, 
not a word of his speech being audible. Camp- 
bell was evidently beside himself with rage and 
disappointment; but those nearest him finally 
succeeded in coaxing him off his perch, and 
he sat down sullen with anger. 

That was a business convention, and when 
the roll-call began, Maine simply announced 
its sixteen votes for Abraham Lincoln. New 
Hampshire, coming next, attempted to ring in 
a little speech with its vote, but was summarily 
choked off with cries of “ No speeches,” and the 
call proceeded in an orderly manner, no dele- 
gation venturing to make any other announce- 
ment than that of its vote. The convention 
struck a snag when Missouri was reached, and 
the chairman of the united delegations made a 
brief speech in which he said that the delegation 
was under positive instructions to cast its twenty- 
two votes for U.S. Grant; that he and his asso- 
“iates would support any nominee of the con- 
ve) tion, but they must obey orders from home. 
-". -aused a sensation, and growls of disap- 
proval arose from all parts of the convention; 
for it was evident that this unfortunate com- 
plication might prevent a unanimous vote for 
Lincoln. The Missouri delegates, it should be 
understood, had been chosen many weeks be- 
fore the nomination of Lincoln became inevi- 
table. There never was any recall of the instruc- 
tions given at a time when it was apparently 
among the possibilities that another than Lin- 
coln might be the nominee of the National Con- 
vention. When the clerk of the convention 
announced the result of the roll-call, it was 
found that Abraham Lincoln had 507 votes 
and U. S. Grant 22 votes. Thereupon Mr. 
Hume, chairman of the Missouri delegation, 
immediately moved that the nomination be 
declared unanimous. This was done. Straight- 
way the long pent-up enthusiasm burst forth 
In a scene of the wildest confusion. Men hur- 
rahed, embraced one another, threw up their 
hats, danced in the aisles or on the platform, 
jumped on the benches, waved flags, yelled, and 
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committed every possible extravagance to de- 
monstrate the exuberance of their joy. One of 
the most comical sights which I beheld was that 
of Horace Maynard and Henry J. Raymond 
alternately hugging each other and shaking 
hands, apparently unable to utter a word, so 
full of emotion were they. And when the big 
brass band burst out with “ Hail, Columbia! ” 
the racket was so intolerable that I involun- 
tarily looked up to see if the roof of the theater 
were not lifted by the volume of sound. When 
quiet was restored and other business was about 
to be resumed, the band again struck up “ Yan- 
kee Doodle” inits liveliest manner, and another 
torrent of enthusiasm broke forth; and it was 
a long time before the excited and jubilant as- 
semblage could be quieted down and order 
restored. In those days the mere sight of 
the American flag, or the sound of a national 
melody, would stir an assembly to fever-heat. 

The chairman caused to be read a despatch 
addressed to him by the Secretary of War, giving 
a favorable account ofthe military situation, and 
news of Hunter’s victory in the Shenandoah 
Valley, all of which was received with applause. 
Thereupon the Rev. T. H. Pearne of Oregon 
read a despatch from his State announcing the 
result of the general election there the pre- 
vious day, which was a Union victory. The 
cheering again burst forth, and for a time it 
looked as though no other business but making 
announcements and “ bursting into applause ” 
would be done that day. But the convention 
finally got down to work, and when the Indi- 
ana delegates presented the name of Andrew 
Johnson for Vice-President, Stone of Iowa sec- 
onded the nomination, and Horace Maynard 
made a little speech in favor of the same. Si- 
mon Cameron nominated Harlin without any 
speech; Kentucky presented General Rous- 
seau ; and Lyman Tremaine, in behalf of a por- 
tion of the New York delegation, presented the 
name of Daniel S. Dickinson. The popular 
demand for a War Democrat hadinduced some 
of the New Yorkers to present Dickinson’s 
name ; but it was well known that most of the 
delegates favored Hamlin, and their argument 
was that if Seward was to remain in the cabi- 
net it could hardly be expected that a New 
Yorker would be made Vice-President. There 
was much buttonholing and wire-pulling while 
the vote was being taken, and before it was 
officially announced : but of the 520 votes cast 
Andrew Johnson had 202, Hannibal Hamlin 
150, Daniel S. Dickinson 109, Benjamin F. 
Butler 28, and 31 votes were scattering ; so there 
was no choice. As Johnson was considerably 
in the lead of all other candidates, his nomina- 
tion was made certain by Kentucky, which, 
having paid its compliments to General Rous- 
seau, threw its twenty-two votes for Andrew 
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Johnson, with much empressement on the part 
of the spokesman of the delegation. Oregon, 
having given its five votes to Schuyler Colfax, 
followed the lead of Kentucky. Then Penn- 
sylvania, amid the greatest excitement of that 
episode of the convention, threw a solid vote 
of fifty-two for the Tennesseean, and Andrew 
Johnson was declared the nominee of the con- 
vention, applause, cheering, and much enthu- 
siasm greeting the final announcement. 

The next evening, when I called on the 
President at home, I was astonished by his 
jokingly rallying me on my failure to send him 
word of his nomination. It appeared that no- 
body had apparently thought it worth while to 
telegraph him the result of the balloting for the 
presidential nominee of the convention. Prob- 
ably each one of the many men who would 
have been glad to be the sender of pleasant 
tidings to the President had thought that some 
other man would surely anticipate him by a 
telegram of congratulation. In the confusion 
that reigned in the convention nobody went 
to the wires that were led into the building 
but the alert newspaper men, who thought only 
of their own business. 

It turned out that the President, having 
business at the War Department, met Major 
Eckert, superintendent of the military bureau 
of telegraphs, who congratulated him on his 
nomination. “ What! Am I renominated ?” 
asked the surprised chief. When assured that 
this had been done, Mr. Lincoln expressed his 
gratification, and asked Major Eckert if he 
would kindly send word over to the White 
House when the name of the candidate for 
Vice-President should have been agreed upon. 
Lincoln, later on, was informed by Major Eckert 
that Johnson had been nominated, and (as the 
President himself subsequently told me) made 
an exclamation that emphatically indicated his 
disappointment thereat. Major Eckert after- 
ward confirmed this statement with a hearty 
laugh. 

While we were talking over some of the 
curious details of the convention (Lincoln 
being especially sorry for his friend Thompson 
Campbell’s disappointment), a band came to 
the White House, and a messenger brought 
up the information that the members of the 
Ohio delegation to the Baltimore convention 
desired to pay their respects to the President, 
whereupon he went down to the door, hat in 
hand, and when the cheering and music had 
subsided, spoke as follows: 


GENTLEMEN: I am very much obliged to you 
for thiscompliment. I have just been saying, and 
as I have just said it, I will repeat it: The hardest 
of all speeches which I have to make is-an answer 
to a serenade. I never know what to say on such 
occasions. I suppose that you have done me this 
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kindness in connection with the action of the Bal- 
timore convention which has recently taken place, 
with which, of course, I am very well satisfied. 
[Laughter and applause.] What we want still 
more than Baltimore conventions or presidential 
elections is success under General Grant. [Cries 
of ‘‘Good!” and applause.] I propose that you 
constantly bear in mind that the support you owe 
to the brave officers and soldiers in the field is 
of the very first importance, and we should bend 
all our energies to that point. Now, without de- 
taining you any longer, I propose that you help 
me to close up what I am now saying with three 
rousing cheers for General Grant and the officers 
and soldiers under his command. 


The President’s request was acceded to, and 
three rousing cheers were given, Lincoln him- 
self leading off, and waving his hat as enthusi- 
astically as anybody else. 

During the afternoon of the same day, the 
committee appointed by the convention to 
wait upon the President and notify him of his 
nomination was received in the East Room of 
the White House, and Ex-Governor Dennison 
of Ohio, president of the convention, made 
a very good little speech, and presented Lin- 
coln with an engrossed copy of the resolutions 
adopted by the convention. The President 
appeared to be deeply affected by the address, 
and with considerable emotion and solemnity 
accepted the nomination in a very brief speech, 
in which he referred to pending propositions 
of amnesty, and to such an amendment to the 
Constitution as became a fitting and natural 
conclusion to the final success of the Union 
cause. His last words, referring to the amend- 
ment to the Constitution abolishing slavery, 
were: “ Now, the unconditional Union men, 
North and South, perceive its importance and 
embrace it. In the joint names of Liberty and 
Union, let us labor to give it legal form and 
practical effect.” 


CONTENTION OVER RECONSTRUCTION PLANS. 


YET, within a month from that happy and 
jubilant time, everything was once more in 
confusion in Washington, and the political skies 
were again darkened by clouds returning after 
the rain. Between the notable events of the 
nomination of Lincoln at Baltimore and that 
of McClellan at Chicago, there intervened the 
publication of what is known in history as the 
Wade-Davis manifesto. This incident in the 
long chapter of Southern reconstruction — a 
chapter that extended into the administration of 
Andrew Johnson — was almostinevitable when 
it is considered that the radicals in Congress 
were greatly dissatisfied with the outlines of 
the reconstruction policy of President Lincoln, 
as these appeared in his message of the pre- 
vious year (1863). The pivotal point in the dis- 











cussion then going on was, Are the States lately 
in rebellion in the Union or out of the Union ? 
The Republican party was divided on this 
question, a portion contending that theso-called 
acts of secession were inoperative in every re- 
spect; while others, in theory and practice, ap- 
peared to assume that those States had been 
outside of the Union, and had been conquered 
and brought back. On such refinements of 
reasoning a dangerous schism was opened in 
the party that was expected to support Lincoln 
in that canvass. 

Senator Sumner was one of those who re- 
ceived the President’s message of 1863 with 
undisguised impatience, and who subsequently 
found fault with his reconstruction speech made 
in answer to a serenade at the end of the 
war. Although it has been said that Mr. Sum- 
ner was not displeased with that message, it 
is certain that he expressed himself to his 
friends with some warmth, descanting on the 
President’s omission to say whether the rebel 
States were in or out of the Union. While the 
message was being read, Sumner listened at- 
tentively until he saw its drift, and then he 
apparently withdrew his attention from the 
reading, and in a boyish and impetuous man- 
ner slammed his books and documents about 
his desk and upon the floor, and generally ex- 
hibited his ill temper to an astonished and ad- 
miring gallery. Later on in that session a bill 
was introduced in the House by Henry Winter 
Davis in which were embodied the notions of 
the radical Republicans. In brief, Mr. Lin- 
coln’s policy was to build up a civil government 
in each State as soon as military resistance 
should disappear ; and, under the authority of 
military governors to be appointed by him, to 
develop the nucleus of an orderly government, 
whose powers and authority should be sub- 
mitted to Congress forrecognition. Thescheme 
of Henry Winter Davis and his friends was to 
provide for the appointment of a provisional 
governor (a civil officer) in each of the States 
lately in rebellion, under whose authority a 
majority of the white male citizens of the State 
should elect delegates to a convention to re- 
establish a State government. The new con- 
stitution which should be adopted by such a 
convention was to provide three things — ex- 
clusion of military and civil officers of the Con- 
federacy, the abolition of slavery, and the total 
repudiation of all rebel debts. 

This bill was in direct opposition to the well- 
known plans and opinions of Lincoln, and 
could not be made to square with his plan of 
reconstruction, the details of which were al- 
ready well understood. Nevertheless, the mea- 
sure did not awaken much opposition among 
the Unionist members of Congress,.and was 
opposed by the Democrats only on general 
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principles. Singularly enough, although Henry 
Winter Davis had been steadily hostile to every 
policy favored by Lincoln, nobody seemed to 
think that this extraordinary measure would 
be disapproved by the President, or that the 
friends of the administration ought to be shy of 
any proposition which came from a man who 
was constantly bristling with hostilify to Lin- 
coln’s political ideas. Davis was a singularly 
alert but singularly violent politician. In his 
speeches advocating the passage of his bill he 
imputed low motives to the President, and 
treated his scheme of reconstruction, outlined 
in the amnesty proclamation and the message 
of December, 1563, with frank contempt. This 
was in exact accord with the rash and egotis- 
tical course which Davis pursued in regard to 
any man or any measure that did not receive 
his full approbation. For example, Assistant 
Secretary Fox of the Navy Department had 
in some way incurred Davis’s enmity, and in 
one of his diatribes against the alleged ineffi- 
ciency of the navy, Davis disposed of the fight 
between the Monitor and the Merrimac in this 
sweeping style: “The Monitor accidentally 
came into Hampton Roads as the Merrimac 
was trying to destroy, as it had already de- 
stroyed, some of our vessels. The collision 
took place ; neither fleet was destroyed ; neither 
vessel was sunk; neither party was whipped, 
as the boys say ; and the country ran wild over 
two guns in a cheese-box having done any- 
thing.” Extravagances like this injured the 
reputation of Davis for statesmanship, and 
should have put the friends of Lincoln on their 
guard when Davis formulated his policy for 
the reconstruction of the Southern States. Lin- 
coln was unwilling to lay down a hard-and- 
fast rule to be applied to each State as it should 
be brought once more into Federal relations 
with the other States of the Union. Davis’s 
plan contemplated restricting the President to 
one iron-bound scheme applicable to each and 
all of the States. His bill, after much speech- 
making on both sides of the House, went over 
to the Senate late in the summer of 1864. It 
was almost immediately passed, but with some 
amendments; was sent back to the House ; and 
was ready for the signature of the President just 
before Congress adjourned on July 4 of that 
ear. 
The last days of a congressional session are 
characterized by confusion which would turn 
the head of any one unused to this fantastic 
turmoil; and the end of that particular session 
was unusually noisy and chaotic. Many bills 
of importance were pitchforked into shape at 
the last moment, and were tossed between the 
Senate and the House even to the latest hour 
of the session. Both branches of Congress had 
agreed to adjourn at twelve o’clock on July 4; 
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but the Senate, which was inextricably mixed 
up with important and unfinished business, im- 
portuned the House to extend the session ten 
minutes. This was done three times, so that 
the final hour of adjournment did not arrive un- 
til half-past twelve o’clock onthat day. Great 
interest was felt in an important bill to amend 
the Pacific Railroad Act. This bill virtually 
increased the compensation of the railroad- 
builders, and in other ways enhanced their in- 
terests. It was finally squeezed through, but 
two other measures of more importance failed. 
One of these was Washburne’s Whisky Tax 
Bill, and another was a bill to establish a com- 
mission for the purpose of ascertaining the pub- 
lic financial resources, and the best means of 
levying judicious taxation on the same. It was 
noticeable, however, that notwithstanding the 
fact that many bills of national import failed to 
get through, there was no failure of a bill which 
gave every member of the Thirty-ninth Con- 
gress a complete set of the “ Congressional 
Globe” from the beginning of its publication 
until the close of that Congress. 

Ten minutes before the hour for adjournment 
had arrived, pages darted to and fro with mes- 
sages and bills, and engrossing clerks rushed 
madly about with sheets of parchment for the 
signatures of Speaker and clerk. Cabinet min- 
isters were numerous on the floor of the House, 
and lobbyists slipped in through the doors in 
the general disorder, and buttonholed members, 
while the mill of legislation slowly ground out 
its last grist. The President was signing bills 
in the room set apart for his use in the Senate 
wing of the Capitol, being attended from time 
to time during the morning by members of his 
cabinet. As the hands of the clock drew near 
the fateful hour of adjournment, it was suddenly 
whispered about the House that the President 
had so far failed to sign the Wade-Davis re- 
construction bill. Men held their breath at 
this unexpected turn of affairs, and asked, 
“ Will he send in a veto message, or will he 
pocket it?” It was, of course, too late to 
think of a veto message, and the general opin- 
ion of those who believed that the bill would 
not receive his sanction was that he would 
give it a pocket veto. Now for the first time 
men who had not seriously opposed the pas- 
sage of the reconstruction bill began to wish 
that it had never gone to the President; but 
all was uncertainty, and although it was the 
supreme moment, the reading clerk was dron- 
ing forth in occasional fragments the Declara- 
tion of Independence, which somebody had 
demanded should be read. Most of the mem- 
bers and senators appeared to forget their petty 
jobs and schemes in the all-absorbing ques- 
tion, What will the President do with the 
reconstruction bill? Finally messages from 
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the Senate and from the President informed 
the House that no further communications 
were to be expected from them, and Speaker 
Colfax, in a few pleasant words, dismissed the 
members to their homes, and declared the 
session ended. In the disorder which followed, 
Davis, standing at his desk, white with wrath, 
his bushy hair tousled, and wildly brandish- 
ing his arms, denounced the President in good, 
set terms. It was known at last that the bill 
had failed to receive the President’s signature. 
Congress had adjourned, leaving the great 
scheme of Wade, Davis, and their colaborers 
a mass of ruins. 

This event, in the minds of those who were 
in at the death of that session, looms up more 
conspicuously in the history of that July 4, 
1864, than any other that had lately occurred 
in Washington. I certainly was astonished to 
hear the bitter denunciations heaped upon the 
head of President Lincoln by some of the 
radical senators and representatives. Pom- 
eroy, of Kansas, was of course exceedingly 
wrathful and sarcastic; and he went around 
saying, “ I told you so.” The Missourians were 
unexpectedly quiet, and Senator Gratz Brown, 
who had all along taken a somewhat conser- 
vative view of the matter, expressed himself as 
being well satisfied with the ultimate fate of 
the bill. Among those whom I heard express 
great disappointment and sharp disapproval of 
the President’s “ pocket veto” was Represen- 
tative Garfield. But these malcontents soon 
poured out of the doors of the Capitol on all 
sides, leaving the gilded and decorated halls 
to loneliness and dusky splendor. They be- 
took their complaints, their congratulations, 
their hopes and fears, to their own homes, and 
the first session of the Thirty-ninth Congress 
ended in a curious condition of unrest and 
dissatisfaction. 

Political matters were lost sight of when, 
very soon after the adjournment of Congress, 
the capital was threatened by Early on his fa- 
mous raid; but the excitement of that brief 
beleaguering having passed away, the publica- 
tion of a letter signed by Senator Wade and 
Representative Davis again created a lively 
condition of things in national politics. The 
letter appeared on August 5. It is needless 
to recall the points of that now historic doc- 
ument. Its appearance created something 
like a panic in the ranks of the President's 
supporters. It was the work of two members 
of his own party. It was at first said that it 
was written by James A. Garfield, and on the 
strength of that report his renomination for 
Congress was subsequently in danger. Gar- 
field, however, although he frankly acknow- 
ledged that he was insympathy with the signers 
of the manifesto, flatly declared that he had 
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nothing to do with its production. It was gen- 
erally understood that Davis was the author of 
the document, and it certainly bore evidence 
of his well-known skill in the art of putting 
things. Upon President Lincoln this letter, 
which was addressed to “ the supporters of 
the Government,” had a most depressing effect. 
Four days after Congress adjourned he had is- 
sued a proclamation, and had embodied in that 
document a copy of the Wade-Davis bill as it 
passed Congress, and had given his reasons for 
withholding from it his approval. This procla- 
mation had been generally received with every 
sign of popular satisfaction,and the Wade- Davis 
manifesto, coming as it did like a thunderbolt 
out of a clear sky, threw politicians of every 
stamp into the wildest confusion. The address 
imputed to the President the meanest of mo- 
tives, and insinuated very broadly that his policy 
of reconstruction was the natural outcome of 
his intense desire to be reélected. It was this 
unjust suggestion that cut Lincoln to the heart. 
A day or two after the Wade-Davis manifesto 
appeared, Lincoln, in conversation with me, 
said: “ To be wounded in the house of one’s 
friends is perhaps the most grievous affliction 
that can befall a man. I have tried my best to 
meet the wishes of this man [ Davis], and to do 
my whole duty by the country.” Later on in 
the same conversation, while lamenting with 
sincere grief the implacable hostility which 
Henry Winter Davis had manifested, he said 
that Davis’s pride of opinion led him to say 
and do things of which he (Lincoln) was cer- 
tain in his own private judgment his ( Davis’s) 
conscience could notapprove. When I said that 
it sometimes seemed as though Davis was mad, 
Lincoln replied, “ I have heard that there was 
insanity in his family; perhaps we might allow 
the plea in this case.” It was this attack upon 
him, apparently so needless and so unprofitable, 
and so well calculated to disturb the harmony 
of the Union party, that grieved the President 
more than the framing and the passage of the 
bill; but commenting in his own shrewd way 
on that bill, Lincoln said that he had some- 
where read of a robber tyrant who had built 
an iron bedstead on which he compelled his 
victims to lie. If the captive was too short to 
fill the bedstead, he was stretched by main 
force until he was long enough; andif he was 
too long, he was chopped off to fit the bed- 
stead. This, Lincoln thought, was the sort of 
reconstruction which the Wade- Davis plan con- 
templated. If any State coming back into 
Federal relations did not fit the Wade-Davis 
bedstead, so much the worse for the State. 
Lincoln’s habitual diffidence in quoting erudite 
or Classic sayings usually induced him to refer 
to classical stories in this vague way; and al- 
though he probably knew very well who Pro- 
VoL. XLIX.—92. 
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crustes was, he slurred over the illustration as 
something of which he had remotely heard. 

As a matter of record, I may as well say here 
that at the next and last session of that Con- 
gress—the Thirty-ninth—Davis reintroduced 
his pet measure; and afterithad been amended 
considerably, it was finally tabled February 
21, 1865, in spite of the fiery speech which its 
distinguished author made in its favor. Al- 
though the bill passed both branches of Con- 
gress without serious opposition in the first 
instance, public opinion had so far changed 
under Lincoln’s guiding hand, eight months 
later, that it was finally killed by a vote of g1 
to 64, which laid it on the table. 


THE DARK DAYS OF 1864. 


In the memory of men who lived in Wash- 
ington during the months of July and August, 
1864, those days will appear to be the darkest 
of the many dark days through which passed 
the friends and lovers of the Federal Union. 
The earlier years of the war, it is true, had been 
full of grief, despondency, and even agony; but 
the darkness that settled upon us in the sum- 
mer of 1864 was the more difficult to be en- 
dured because ofits unexpectedness. The hopes 
so buoyantly entertained by our people when 
Grant opened his campaign in Virginia had 
been dashed. No joyful tidings came from the 
army now; a deadly calm prevailed where had 
so lately resounded the shouts of victory. In 
every department of the Government there was 
a manifest feeling of discouragement. In the 
field of national politics confusion reigned. 

When Congress adjourned on July 4, with 
the Wade-Davis reconstruction bill still un- 
signed, the turmoil inside of the Union Re- 
publican party was something terrific; and 
when, a month later, the Wade-Davis mani- 
festo appeared, the consternation of the Repub- 
lican leaders was very great. Early’s invasion 
of Marylandand dash upon Washington, which 
caused a good deal of panic in the country 
generally, occurred about the middle of July. 
Right on the heels of this event came the Presi- 
dent’s call for five hundred thousand men, which 
was issued July 18, and the placing of a new 
two-million loan, which dropped upon the peo- 
ple about the same time. Nor was the military 
situation any more cheerful. The awful fight- 
ing in the Wilderness and at Cold Harbor had 
fairly startled the country by the enormous loss 
of life sustained by the Army of the Potomac, 
apparently without any corresponding gain of 
position. The failure of the Petersburg mine, 
July 30, was another addition to the burden 
carried in the hearts of patriotic Americans. 
Chase’s resignation of the secretaryship of the 
Treasury, and the muddle which Horace Gree- 
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ley had succeeded in creating by his futile mis- 
sion to the rebel emissaries at Niagara Falls, 
had so worried the people that nobody appeared 
to know what was in the air—a compromise 
in the interest of peace, or a more vigorous 
prosecution of the war. 

The raid of Early, which occurred in July, 
1864, gave us the only serious scare in the na- 
tional capital which we had, although many 
alarms were sounded during the war and after 
the first terrors of the civil insurrection had 
died away. That incursion of the dashing rebel 
hosts was evidently twofold in its purpose, 
forage and plunder in Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania being part of the scheme, while the more 
important and highly desired purpose was to 
seize upon Washington, then left comparatively 
defenseless so far as troops were concerned. The 
news of the approach of Early was brought to 
the city (whatever may have been the informa- 
tion lodged in the War Department) by the 
panic-stricken people from Rockville, Silver 
Spring, Tennallytown, and other Maryland vil- 
lages. These people came flocking into Wash- 
ington by the Seventh street road, flying in wild 
disorder, and bringing their household goods 
with them. In a general way we understood 
that the city was cut off at the north and east, 
and that the famine of market-stuff, New York 
newspapers, and other necessaries of life, was 
due to the cutting of railway lines leading 
northward. For two or three days we had no 
mail, no telegraphic messages, and no railway 
travel. Our only communication with the outer 
world was by steamer from Georgetown, D. C., 
to New York. Washington was in a ferment ; 
men were marching to and fro; able-bodied 
citizens were swept up and put into the Dis- 
trict militia; and squads of department clerks 
were set to drilling in the parks. It was an odd 
sight to see men who had been thus impressed 
into the public service, dressed in linen coats 
or in partial uniform, being put through the 
manual of arms by an impromptu captain, who 
in his turn was prompted by his orderly ser- 
geant (a messenger employed in the War De- 
partment). These sons of Mars were all under 
command of Brigadier-General Bacon,a worthy 
grocer of Washington, who was the militia 
commander of the District of Columbia. The 
city was also garrisoned by one hundred men, 
Veteran Reserves as they were called (or Invalid 
Corps), with a few dismounted cavalry. These 
weak and unorganized forces were thrown into 
the fortifications, and Washington stood agape 
while we listened to the sound of the rebel can- 
non less than ten miles away. General Hal- 
leck was then living on Georgetown Heights, 
where the blue-coated Invalids mounted guard 
over his residence, and the bugles nightly blew 
“ peas on a trencher.” Ill-natured people were 
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ready to suggest that the rebels might be guilty 
of petty larceny should they rapidly march 
down Rock Creek and seize upon Halleck, who 
for various reasons was bitterly unpopular in 
Washington. The President and his family were 
at their summer residence, the Soldiers’ Home, 
on the outskirts of Washington, about half-way 
between the outer line of fortifications at Fort 
Stevens and the city; but on Sunday night, 
the roth, Secretary Stanton, finding that the 
enemy was within striking distance of that point, 
sent out a carriage with positive orders that the 
President should return to the White House. 
Lincoln, very much irritated, and against his 
will, came back to town. He was subsequently 
greatly discomposed and annoyed when he 
found that the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
Captain G. V. Fox, had kept under orders a 
small navy vessel in the Potomac for the Presi- 
dent’s escape in case the rebel column should 
succeed in piercing the. line of fortifications. 
The wildest estimates of the force of the in- 
vaders were made, and flying rumors were to 
the effect that Early, Ewell, Imboden, and 
Breckinridge were in command of some forty 
thousand men. As a matter of fact, there were, 
according to the records, not many more than 
twelve thousand men. There was a vast 
amount of hurrying to and fro between the 
War Department, the White House, and the 
exterior lines of defense, and the telegraph wire 
was constantly worked to its fullest capacity. 
There were not a few domestic rebels in Wash- 
ington who looked on this commotion with un- 
disguised glee. 

In Georgetown one nest of secessionists was 
rudely broken in upon by the provost guard, 
who discovered a half-finished Confederate 
flag in the house. The men were marched over 
to the guard-house, and the unfinished colors, 
probably intended to be presented to Early, 
were promptly confiscated. This was not the 
only flag made to be presented to the rebels 
when they should effect their triumphal entry 
into Washington. But early on Monday morn- 
ing part of the Sixth Corps of the Army of the 
Potomac landed at Washington, having come 
from the James River in swift transports; an- 
other division (Ricketts’s) was already in Mary- 
land. The thirteen thousand men landing in 
Washington were commanded by General Ho- 
ratio G. Wright. About noon the Nineteenth 
Corps, under command of General W. H. 
Emory, arrived from the Gulf of Mexico by 
way of Fort Monroe, and Washington breathed 
more freely. 

General Alexander McD. McCook was in 
command of the troops and fortifications; and 
General Augur,whoat that time wascommander 
of the Department of Washington, had under 
him all the available men of the District of 
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Columbia, including a considerable number of 
drafted men from Camp Convalescent at Alex- 
andria. Colonel Wisewell, military governor of 
the city, had orders to detail all of the able- 
bodied men in the hospitals; and before the 
night of Monday, thirty-two hundred fighting 
men from those institutions, officered, provi- 
sioned, and armed, were on their way to the front. 
“ Contraband ” negroes and refugees were also 
pressed into the service, and at twelve o’clock 
on the night of July 11 it was estimated that 
there were within the fortifications of Washing- 
ton sixty thousand men, armed and equipped 
for fight. Clearly, the time for a successful as- 
sault by the rebel column had passed. Butif the 
invasion of Maryland was designed to create 
a diversion from Grant’s army, then in front of 
Richmond, that end was successful ; and while 
our great force of effective men was kept at bay 
within the defenses of Washington, the bulk of 
Early’s army was busy sweeping up all available 
plunder, and sending it across the Potomac. 

It was popularly believed in the North at 
that time that President Lincoln was greatly 
disturbed by the imminence of the danger of 
the capture of Washington ; but I learned from 
his own lips that his chief anxiety was that the 
invading forces might not be permitted to get 
away. Speaking of their escape, afterward, he 
said that General Halleck’s manifest desire to 
avoid taking any responsibility without the 
immediate sanction of General Grant was the 
main reason why the rebels, having threatened 
Washington and sacked the peaceful farms and 
villages of Maryland, got off scatheless. 

If Lincoln was the meddlesome marplot in 
military affairs which some have represented 
him to be, he would have peremptorily ordered 
a sortie of the Union forces, then numerously 
massed inside the defenses of Washington; 
but although he was “ agonized ” (as he said) 
over the evident failure of all attempts at pur- 
suit, he kept his hands off. 

Grant’s distance from the scene, Halleck’s 
disinclination to take the responsibility of pur- 
suit, and Lincoln’s firm refusal to decide any 
military question of detail, resulted in the safe 
departure of Early and his forces. It may as 
well be said that throughout the long and 
weary months of the war which followed this 
panic in Washington, Lincoln frequently re- 
ferred to the escape of Early as one of the 
most distressing features of his experience in 
the city of Washington. He went out to Fort 
Stevens during the skirmishes in front of that 
fortification on July 12, and repeatedly ex- 
posed himself in the coolest manner to the 
fire of the rebel sharp-shooters. He had once 
said to me that he lacked physical courage, 
although he had a fair share of the moral 
quality of that virtue; but his calm uncon- 
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sciousness of danger while the bullets were 
flying thick and fast about him was ample 
proof that he would not have dropped his mus- 
ket and run, as he believed he certainly would, 
at the first sign of physical danger. 

The scene of the desultory fighting in front 
of Washington was novel and striking to a 
party of us (civilians) who surveyed the field 
immediately after the rebels had fled. We saw 
the last glimpse of the dust which the skedad- 
dling pickets left behind them as they rode off 
in the direction of Edwards’s Ferry. We found 
traces of rebel occupation five or six miles from 
Washington, where houses had been held by 
the invaders, the rightful owners thereof hav- 
ing incontinently fled at the approach of the 
enemy. Horses had been picketed in the or- 
chards; fences were torn down and used for fire- 
wood, and books, letters, and women’s wear- 
ing-apparel were scattered about the grounds, 
showing that the raiders had made the best use 
of their time in looting the houses where they 
had been quartered. In one comfortable fam- 
ily mansion, now in a sad state of disrepair, 
we found such a disorder as might have reigned 
if a wild Western cyclone had swept through 
the building. Furniture was smashed, crock- 
ery broken, and even a handsome piano was 
split up in the very wantonness of destruction. 
Obscene drawings covered the walls, and one 
inscription scrawled with charcoal over the 
place where the piano had stood read, “ Fifty 
thousand Virginian homes have been devas- 
tated in like manner.” The houses were lit- 
tered with the tattered remnants of butternut- 
colored uniforms, as if the invaders had effected 
that fair exchange which in time of war is no 
robbery ; and a picturesque disorder reigned in 
my lady’s chamber, as well as in the kitchen 
and the pantry, of the homes suddenly vacated 
at the approach of the rebel soldiery. 

It should be said that the panic in Wash- 
ington, although tolerably severe among the 
more uninformed of the residents, was by no 
means so utter as people at a distance from 
the national capital generally supposed ; and 
in government circles there was no fear enter- 
tained after the first dash had been ineffec- 
tively made by Early’s troops. In the country 
at large, however, the effect of this demonstra- 
tion was somewhat depressing. The capital 
had been threatened; the President’s safety 
had been imperiled ; only a miracle had saved 
treasures, records, and archives from the fate 
that overtook them when Cockburn seized the 
city during the War of 1812. These were some 
of the highly colored pictures presented to the 
people of the United States by alarmists and 
prophets of disaster during the week of the 
raid and thereafter. But there was no such 
frantic panic in Washington. 
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MCCLELLAN’S NOMINATION AT CHICAGO. 


AT such a time as this the men who were 
determined on a declaration of “ peace at any 
price” met in Chicago to nominate a candi- 
date for the presidency. The Democratic con- 
vention of that year had first been called to 
meet on July 4; but the doings of the Cleve- 
land convention, which had nominated Fré- 
mont, and those of the Baltimore convention, at 
which Lincoln had been nominated, probably 
induced the Democratic managers to postpone 
the assembling of their convention until a later 
date — August 29, 1864. By this time it was 
pretty well settled that McClellan, although a 
war leader and a war candidate, would be the 
nominee of the Democratic convention; and 
people wondered how the advocates of peace 
would arrange to square their war candidate 
on a peace platform. A few days before the 
meeting of the Democratic convention, just 
prior to my leaving Washington for Chicago, 
the President said to me: “ They must nomi- 
nate a Peace Democrat on a war platform, or 
a War Democrat on a peace platform; and I 
personally can’t say that I care much which 
they do.” 

About this time, as we now learn from Nico- 
lay and Hay’s “ History of Lincoln,” the Presi- 
dent wrote, sealed, and put aside the follow- 
ing memorandum, which was dated August 23, 
1864: “This morning, as for some days past, 
it seems exceedingly probable that this admin- 
istration will not be reélected. Then it will be 
my duty to so codperate with the President 
elect as to save the Union between the election 
and the inauguration ; as he will have secured 
his election on such ground that he cannot 
possibly save it afterward.” On the evening 
of August 24 I called on the President to say 
good-by, as I intended to leave for Chicago 
the following day; and although Lincoln had 
already put himself on record as more than 
doubtful of his own reélection, he said : “ Good- 
by. Don’t be discouraged ; I don’t believe that 
God has forsaken us yet.” Possibly the good 
President desired to inspire those whom he met 
with something of the confidence which he did 
not himself feel. But, at any rate, he did regard 
with great interest the doings of the Democrats 
who were about to nominate their candidate 
and build their platform. Knowing that I 
would not return to Washington until a week 
or two after the convention had adjourned, he 
asked me to write two or three letters, as the 
convention should unfold its plans, giving him 
“some of the political gossip that would not 
find its way into the newspapers.” These let- 
ters, of course, I wrote according to his request; 
and it is a curious illustration of his care for all 
papers coming into his hands that they were 
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found after his death in his carefully preserved 
and voluminous private correspondence. 

Although the train on which I traveled west- 
ward was burdened with many distinguished 
and jubilant Democratic leaders, it was notable 
that the most conspicuous person was Con- 
gressman Harris of Maryland, who had been 
censured by the House for so-called treasonable 
language. Itwasknown that he wasonthetrain, 
and whenever westopped— and that was pretty 
often — the Butternuts yelled vociferously for 
him. I made his acquaintance, and found 
him a very companionable person ; he frankly 
said that he found himself much more popular 
in the West than in Maryland. It had been 
bruited abroad that McClellan was on ourtrain, 
and at Plymouth, Indiana, there was a great 
call for “ Little Mac.” A Union colonel, going 
home on furlough, was readily passed off as 
the redoubtable general by some of the fun- 
loving Democrats, who were determined that 
their Indiana compatriots should not be disap- 
pointed. The colonel made a very ingenious 
little speech in the character of McClellan, and 
was received with tremendous cheers. 

When we got to Chicago, and the convention 
began to assemble in the great wigwam near 
the lake shore, Vallandigham, Alexander Long, 
and Representative Harris were the “ stars ” of 
the occasion. Calls for them were made at every 
possible opportunity, and it was easy to see that 
these eminent Peace Democrats were more 
popular than any other of the delegates to the 
convention. It was a noisy assemblage, and it 
was alsoa Peace Democratic convention. While 
Alexander Long was reading a set ofresolutions, 
which he proposed to have the convention 
adopt, asking for a suspension of the draft until 
after the election, “Sunset” Cox interfered with 
a motion to have all resolutions referred, with- 
out reading or debate, to the proper committee; 
whereupon he was roundly hissed, and the spec- 
tators, who to the number of thousands filled 
the pit of the great building, yelled, “Get down, 
you War Democrat!” much to his discomfiture. 
The crowd of on-lookers in the pit was so great 
that many of them climbed up and roosted on 
a fence which separated them from the dele- 
gates, and their weight soon broke down this 
slender barrier, creating the greatest confusion. 
Frantic ushers and policemen attempted to 
preserve order ; now and then a’ train crashing 
by on the Lake Shore tracks close at hand added 
to the racket, and filled the huge building with 
smoke and cinders. 

Horatio Seymour, then governor of New 
York, was the president of the Chicago conven- 
tion; and it must be said that he made a much 
better presiding officer than ex-Governor Den- 
nison had proved himself in the chair of the 
Republican convention at Baltimore. Seymour 
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was tall, fine-looking, ofan imposing figure, with 
a good though colorless face, bright, dark eyes, 
a high, commanding forehead, dark-reddish 
hair, and slightly bald. He had a clear, ringing 
voice, with a slight imperfection in his speech, 
and he was in the main an attractive and effec- 
tive speaker, and a capital presiding officer. 
His opening address, which was very calm and 
cool, was not well received by the crowd, who 
evidently wanted something more heart-firing, 
and who incessantly shouted, “ Vallandigham ! 
Vallandigham!” But the distinguished exile, 
though he was not far away, wasdiscreet enough 
to remain out of sight until his turn came. His 
name was presented by the State of Ohio for 
membership of the committee on platform, and 
it was well known that the most important plank 
in that structure — that which related to the 
prosecution of the war—was his. One of the 
conspicuous figures in that convention was 
James Guthrie of Kentucky, tall, huge-limbed, 
white-haired man about seventy years old, with 
a florid complexion, a clear and well-modulated 
voice, and the general appearance of a well-fed, 
well-groomed Kentucky gentleman of the old 
school. Another was Samuel J. Tilden of New 
York, who took an active part in the business 
of building the platform, and who surprised all 
to whom he was a stranger by his agile move- 
ments, his fresh, smooth, almost boyish face, 
and his generally alert manner. When the plat- 
form finally came before the convention, late in 
the afternoon of the second day, the resolution 
which was greeted with the most vociferous 
applause was that with which Vallandigham’s 
hand had been busy. This was the famous 
clause which explicitly declared that “after four 
years of failure to restore the Union by the ex- 
periment of war, during which, under the pre- 
tense of a military necessity, or war power 
higher than the Constitution, the Constitution 
itself has been disregarded in every part, .. . 
the public welfare demands that immediate ef- 
forts be made for a cessation of hostilities with 
a view to an ultimate convention of the States, 
or other peaceable means to the end that at 
the earliest practicable moment peace may be 
restored on the basis of the Federal union of 
the States.” This was the peace platform which 
Lincoln had expected. The war candidate of 
course was soon to be forthcoming. The faces 
of some of the delegates when the platform 
was read and adopted were a study. S.S. Cox 
clasped his hands in his lap and dropped his 
head, a picture of despair. August Belmont, 
who was the chairman of the National Com- 
mittee that year, also looked profoundly sad. 

3ut Vallandigham and Alexander Long rubbed 
their hands with unrestrained glee, and as soon 
as his famous resolution was adopted the for- 
mer was surrounded by congratulating friends. 
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When the presidential nominations were 
finally before the convention, Harris of Mary- 
land took the floor, and attempted to make a 
speech against McClellan. Although the chair- 
man at first ruled him to be out of order, he 
went on shrieking and vociferating, denouncing 
McClellan for his so-called arbitrary arrests in 
Maryland, and saying that he had initiated 
tyranny and oppression before Lincoln had. 
The house rose at Harris as one man, cheering 
and encouraging him to go on. Promising to 
speak in order, he went up to the platform, and 
proceeded with his vituperation and abuse. He 
insisted that Lincoln had found an assassin 
of State rights in George B. McClellan, and 
shrieked, “ Will you vote for sucha man? I 
never will!” At this point several War Demo- 
crats objected to his proceeding, because, as 
they very properly said, if he would not promise 
to support the nominee of the convention, he 
was not fit to be a member of that body, much 
less to make a speech to it. He was accord- 
ingly ruled out, and disappeared from the plat- 
form; and as he went back to his seat a New 
York delegate rose and called him a “ traitor.” 
Harris promptly struck his defamer, and for a 
time there was a scene of general uproar and 
riotous confusion. 

The Maryland delegates as a rule were op- 
posed to McClellan on account of his so-called 
arbitrary arrests in their State earlier in the war. 
General Morgan, an Ohio delegate, attempted 
a defense of McClellan’s conduct in Maryland, 
and said that McClellan would have been a 
traitor if he had not acted as he did, boldly and 
promptly, in arresting the conspirators in the 
Maryland legislature. At this there was a 
wrathful outburst from the Maryland delega- 
tion, who contradicted the Ohioan, and com- 
pelled him to diverge from that branch of the 
discussion. 

Alexander Long was another irreconcilable 
delegate who insisted that freedom of speech 
had been denied him in this Democratic con- 
vention, and who, when indulgently allowed 
to speak, went on to say that McClellan was 
“the worst and weakest man” who could be 
nominated at that time; he begged that the 
convention would nominate Seymour of New 
York, or Vallandigham, or anybody but “ this 
weak tool of Lincoln’s.” Speeches like these 
from both wings of the jarring Democracy wore 
out the patience of the delegates and the spec- 
tators, and the second day closed without a 
nomination. 

Chicago was wild that night with brass bands 
and cheering Democrats, who visited the differ- 
ent hotels, and insisted upon speeches from 
prominent delegates. In front of the Sherman 
House there was a vociferous demand for Dean 
Richmond, who, tall, corpulent, big-nosed, aus- 
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tere and arbitrary in his manner, and looming 
up with his high white hat and blue-tailed coat, 
was stalking about the lobbies of the hotel, 
while his friend Peter Cagger, “ three sheets in 
the wind,” was impersonating Richmond at 
an upper window, and making a speech which 
convulsed the crowd with laughter. 

Although McClellan was the inevitable nom- 
inee of the convention, he did not receive the 
honor until one formal ballot had been taken. 
The first ballot gave him 150 votes; Thomas 
H. Seymour of Connecticut had 43 votes, and 
Horatio Seymour of New York received 7. 
There were two scattering votes cast. The 
roll-call hagi been finished, but the balloting 
was practically settled by the action of Mis- 
souri, which, having previously voted solidly for 
Thomas H. Seymour, now divided its strength, 
and cast 7 votes for McClellan, and 4 for 
Thomas H. Seymour, amid great cheering. 
There was then a great landslide of votes for 
McClellan, until all but the most uncompro- 
mising of the Peace Democrats had gone over 
to theinevitablenominee. Long, Vallandigham, 
and others held out until the last; and after 
all changes were made, the final vote was an- 
nounced thus: McClellan, 20214; Thomas H. 


Seymour, 2314. Instantly the pent-up feelings 


of the crowd broke forth in the most rapturous 
manner: cheers, yells, music, and screams inde- 


scribable rent the air, and outside the wigwam 
a park ofcannon volleyedasalutein honor of the 
nominee. The long agony was over, and men 
threw up their hats, and behaved as much like 
bedlamites as men usually do under such cir- 
cumstances. When order was restored, Val- 
landigham, who until then had not spoken, 
mounted the rostrum, and moved that the nom- 
ination be made unanimous. It is impossible 
to describe the tremendous applause which 
greeted the appearance of the Ohio “ martyr,” 
who had only lately returned through Canada 
from his exile. His appearance on the platform, 
bland, smiling, and rosy, was the signal for a ter- 
rific outburst before he could open his mouth ; 
and when his little speech was done, another 
whirlwind of applause greeted his magnani- 
mous; motion in favor of a war candidate. 
Some of the speeches that followed were full 
of venom and denunciation. Charles A. Wick- 
liffey who was commonly known in Washing- 
ton as “ Old Kentucky,” offered a resolution 
to the effect that his State expected that the 
first act of the new Democratic administration 
would be “to open the prison doors, and let 
the oppressed go free.” Wickliffe had previ- 
ously raised a laugh in the convention by nomi- 
nating ex-President Pierce in an amusing and 
wandering speech. Later on, after the nomi- 
nation of Vice-President, Wickliffe again dis- 
tinguished himself by adjuring the convention 
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to refrain from an adjournment sine die. He in- 
sisted that he and his colleagues in the West were 
“ of the opinion that circumstances may occur 
between now and March 4 next which will 
make it proper for the Democracy of the 
country tomeetin convention again.” Although 
the real motive for this proposed action was 
not apparent to anybody, so far as I could 
learn by talking with the delegates afterward, 
Wickliffe’s suggestion was received with a shout 
of boisterous applause. Mystery characterized 
many of the proceedings of the convention, 
and the mysteriousness of this proposition ap- 


peared to be significant to the delegates. It 


was taken as a warning that the managers of 
the party expected something extraordinary to 
happen, and were determined to be ready for 
any emergency that might arise; so the con- 
vention accordingly adopted a resolution to 
“ remain as organized, subject to be called at 
any time and place that thre Executive National 
Committee shall designate.” It is a matter of 
history, however, that the convention never 
was called together again, and the reason for 
this cautious anchor to windward has never 
been disclosed. 

George H. Pendleton was nominated for 
Vice-President without much difficulty, al- 
though there were several other candidates in 
the field. Indiana had proposed the name of 
her favorite son, “the Tall Sycamore of the 
Wabash,” D. W. Voorhees; Pennsylvania had 
nominated George W. Cass; Vermont, James 
Guthrie of Kentucky ; Illinois, Judge John D. 
Caton; Delaware, Lazarus W. Powell of Ken- 
tucky ; Missouri, John S. Phelps of that State ; 
and Iowa, Augustus Czesar Dodge, once min- 
ister to Spain. It was the large vote of New 
York which finally made Pendleton’s nomina- 
tioninevitable. This State had withheld its vote 
until it was obvious that its sudden dropping 
would decide the contest ; then it was ponder- 
ously thrown to Pendleton, and the contest was 
virtually over. Pendleton was present as a dele- 
gate from Ohio, and, mounting the platform, 
madea pleasant speech. The convention broke 
up in the most admired disorder, and that night 
the city of Chicago seemed drunk with politi- 
cal excitement. Although many of the lead- 
ers had left by afternoon trains, the marching 
mobs halted under the windows of all the princi- 
pal hotels, and demanded speeches until mid- 
night fell, and something like silence reigned 
throughout the city. 

It was during the last days of August that 
the convention declared that the war was a 
failure, and that peace must be sought in a con- 
vention of Federals and Confederates. On 
September 3 Washington received from Sher- 
man the good news of the fall of Atlanta, and 
President Lincoln issued an order in which 
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the national thanks were given to General Sher- 
man and the officers and soldiers of his com- 
mand before Atlanta “ for the distinguished abil- 
ity, courage, and perseverance displayed in the 
campaign in Georgia, which, under divine fa- 
vor, has resulted in the capture of Atlanta.” 
And at the same time Grant, at City Point, 
telegraphed to Sherman: “ In honor of your 
great victory I have ordered a salute to be fired 
with shotted guns from every battery bearing 
upon the enemy. The salute will be fired within 
an hour, amidst great rejoicing.” The tide had 
turned. The Democratic campaign of 1864 be- 
gan under very different auspices from those 
which had attended the assembling of the con- 
vention which nominated a war candidate on 
a peace platform. The dark days were over. 


CHASE ON THE SUPREME BENCH. 


ANOTHER historic event which marked the 
wonderful transition in political affairs in this 
republic was the inauguration of Salmon P. 
Chase as Chief Justice of the United States. It 
was a curious coincidence that his immediate 
predecessor, Roger B. Taney, was, like him- 
self, an ex-secretary of the Treasury. Students 
of American political history will recollect that 
Taney was appointed Secretary of the Treasury 
by Andrew Jackson in his fierce and vindictive 
prosecution of a war against the United States 
Bank. William J. Duane, as Secretary of the 
Treasury, had refused to become the willing 
tool of Jackson in that contest; and Taney, 
who promised to do the bidding of “ Old Hick- 
ory,” was appointed in his place, and did the 
work required of him. Subsequently, when the 
office of Chief Justice became vacant, Taney 
was promoted to that exalted station; and it 
surely is no violence to the memory of either 
of these two famous men to say that the chief- 
justiceship was Taney’s reward for his services 
in removing the government deposits from the 
United States Bank, as Andrew Jackson had 
decreed. Many years had passed since that 
time, and the incidents of Taney’s earlier ca- 
reer were well-nigh forgotten, when he once 
more made his name conspicuous by his deci- 
sion to the effect that “ the negro has no rights 
that a white man is bound to respect.” Now, 
in the fullness of time, Taney had passed away, 
and another Secretary of the Treasury, of spot- 
less reputation and unblemished character, dis- 
tinguished alike for his services to the cause of 
human freedom and to the American nation, 
received the highest honor in the gift of the 
national executive. It was unfortunate that 
some of the new Chief Justice’s over-zealous 
and indiscreet friends gleefully claimed that 
President Lincoln was coerced into making that 
appointment, and scornfully insisted that it 
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was a popular choice forced upon the Presi- 
dent by men who controlled confirmations in 
the Senate. It was lamentable that when Lin- 
coln willingly paid a noble honor to one who 
had been his competitor for the presidential 
nomination, he could not have at least the 
poor satisfaction of knowing that the purity of 
his motives and the fixity of his intention were 
appreciated by those who had made Chase and 
Chase’s ambitions the excuse for conspiring 
against the good name of Lincoln. Asa matter 
of history, it should be recorded that Lincoln 
never intended to appoint any other man than 
Chase to the chief-justiceship, and never for 
one moment had he entertained the name of 
any other person. It was a peculiar trait of Lin- 
coln that in order to preclude all possibility of 
doubt in his own mind concerning the expedi- 
ency of any contemplated act, he would state 
to those with whom he came in contact many 
doubts and objections not his own, but those 
of others, for the express purpose of being con- 
firmed and fixed in his own judgment. For ex- 
ample, when a Chicago ministerial delegation 
visited Lincoln, and urged upon him the expe- 
diency of issuing an emancipation proclama- 
tion, it was this mental habit that induced him 
to argue with his visitors as though his mind 
were not already made up, and as if he were 
really uncertain as to his course in regard 
to that great measure. When those Chicago 
clergymen read the emancipation proclama- 
tion, for which Lincoln had given them no 
hope, they must have been amazed by what 
they perhaps thought was an evidence of Lin- 
coln’s secretiveness. And as a matter of truth 
it may be said that when Sumner and others 
importuned President Lincoln to nominate 
Chase to the chief-justiceship, and he replied 
in a doubtful manner, he had really made up 
his mind to nominate Chase. 

A curious complication arose over the ap- 
pointment of Chase, which made his public in- 
auguration a matter of doubt for a week or two. 
The form of procedure prescribed in such 
a case requires that the letters patent of a jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court shall pass through 
the hands of the Attorney-General of the 
United States. At that time Mr. James Speed 
had been appointed Attorney-General in place 
of Mr. Edward Bates, resigned. The Senate 
judiciary committee held up the nomination 
several days, not because they hesitated at 
confirming Speed, but, as one of that com- 
mittee said, “to convey a mild insinuation to 
the President that they did not know who 
James Speed of Kentucky was.” Meanwhile, 
the documents necessary to complete the in- 
duction of Mr. Chase into his new office could 
not be issued. Bates was out, and Speed was 
not in. Five times, people who frequented 
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the Capitol were induced to fill the limits 
of the Supreme Court room, expecting that 
they would see the inauguration of the Chief 
Justice, and five times were they disappointed; 
for the Senate boggled over the confirmation 
of the functionary whose signature was all that 
was needed to enable the new Chief Justice to 
put on his official robes. Finally, however, on 
December 15, 1864, for the sixth time the crowd 
assembled, and all was ready. The noble room 
of the Supreme Court was overflowing with 
an immense throng of dignitaries of various de- 
grees, ladies, congressmen, foreign ministers, 
and others who wished to view the simple but 
impressive ceremony of swearing in the chief 
judicial officer of the republic. The rush was 
very great, and a rippling tide of humanity, 
chiefly women, overflowed into the sacred pre- 
cincts of the bar, where sat ponderous Tom 
Ewing, white-headed Reverdy Johnson, Sec- 
retary Seward, and other distinguished law- 
yers. There were Senator Sprague, with his 
wife, Mrs. Kate Chase Sprague, and her sister, 
gorgeously dressed; Nathaniel P. Banks, erect 
and martial-looking; gray-headed Ben Wade; 
and other personages whose names are famous. 
Just in the rear of the Supreme Bench, on the 
right, the elegant form of Charles Sumner 
leaned against one of the marble columns in 
a fine and studied pose ; his handsome features 
plainly showed his inward glow of gratification. 
The soft stir of the chamber was broken by the 
voice of the usher, who announced in a loud 
official tone, “The Honorable J ustices of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States”; whereupon 
through the side entrance behind the bench en- 
tered the gowned justices, headed by Justice 
Wayne, the senior member of the bench, arm 
in arm with the newly appointed Chief Justice. 
The justices advanced to their several chairs, 
and bowed to the left and to the right; and the 
bar, remaining standing, collectively bowed in 
return. Then the new Chief Justice came for- 
ward to his chair, and Justice Wayne handed 
him a paper containing the oath, which Mr. 
Chase opened, and read in a clear but tremu- 
lous voice, as follows: “I, Salmon P. Chase, 
do solemnly swear that I will, as Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
administer equal and exact justice to the poor 
and to the rich, in accordance with the Con- 
stitution and the laws of the United States, to 
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the best of my ability.” Then, laying down 
the paper, he lifted his right hand, looked up- 
ward to the beautiful dome of the court-room, 
and with deep feeling added, “So helpme God.” 
A breathless hush pervaded the chamber, and 
the Chief Justice of the United States took his 
seat. Then the clerk, with a good deal of tremor 
in his voice, read aloud the letters patent of the 
Chief Justice ; the simple ceremony was over, 
and the routine business of the court began. 

As the crowd decorously moved out of the 
room I came face to face with “ Bluff Ben 
Wade.” My eyes met his, which were actually 
suffused with tears; and with great grimness, 
but with much fervor, he said, “ Lord, now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for 
mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” 

A few -days after the appointment of Chief 
Justice Chase the President was visited by the 
members of the Electoral College of Maryland, 
who, in the course of the interview, expressed 
their satisfaction with the act of the President 
in elevating Mr. Chase to the Supreme Bench. 
In reply the President said that he trusted that 
the appointment would be for the best. The 
country, he added, needed some assurances on 
two points of great national importance; and 
they were assurances that could be better given 
by the character and well-known opinions of 
the appointee than by any verbal pledges. By 
the appointment of Mr. Chase all holders of 
United States securities in America and Europe 
felt assured that the financial policy of the Gov- 
ernment would be upheld by its highest judicial 
tribunal. In sustaining that policy, Judge Chase 
would be only sustaining himself, for he was the 
author of it. The other point to which Lincoln 
referred was that relating to the constitution- 
ality of the emancipation policy of the Govern- 
ment. He said that other distinguished gen- 
tlemen had been named as competent to 
undertake the great trust now borne by Judge 
Chase; but these did not bear the samerelations 
to those important issues that Chase did, al- 
though they were doubtless equally sound. 
When we reflect that the financial policy of 
the Government, so far as it was involved in 
the legal-tender law, was subsequently disap- 
proved by the distinguished author of it, we 
may well wonder what Lincoln would have 
thought if he had lived to read the Chief Jus- 
tice’s decision thereupon. 

Noah Brooks. 
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Beyond the Adriatic 


“h 
HARRIET W. PRESTON 


FIRST PAPER. 


4 i traveler who desires to explore the less 
familiar side of the Adriatic is happiest of 
all if he be one of those favored mortals who 
can make the whole trip in his own yacht; 
sailing when and stopping where he pleases, 
waiting in safe harbors for propitious weather, 
living off the country (which he may do well 
enough to satisfy any reasonable being), but 
sleeping always, if he be wise, between his own 
clean sheets in his own fair cabin, ceiled with 
satinwood. His craft, moreover, should be a 
large and steady one, for during all the spring 
months, which are fittest for this voyage, a 
masterful south wind —the dreaded Auster of 
the ancients — is now, as much as ever in the 
days of Horace, 


Dux inquieti turbidus Hadriz 


(the turbid lord of restless Adria), and there are 
a thousand miles of sea-way, up and down, to 
be covered, after a fashion. 

Short of these princely conditions, however, 
a choice remains for ordinary mortals among 
half a dozen different routes. He who wishes 
to wind up an Italian winter with an untried 
sensation may cross from Venice to Trieste 
in the early days of April, go by rail down the 
length of the beautiful Istrian peninsula, see 
the great naval station at Pola, and also its 
Roman arch and gates and temples, and the 
airy oval of its void but perfectly graceful 
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amphitheater, and embark, at that point, on 
one of the excellent boats of the Austrian Lloyd 
for Zara, via Lussin, the most interesting of 
the Quarnero Islands. Or he may cross di- 
rectly from Ancona to Zara, leaving out Istria 
and the upper waters of the Adriatic alto- 
gether — only this would be a pity; and 
finally he may do as we ourselves did, being a 
company of four good friends who made ren- 
dezvous at Vienna, meandered down the Dan- 
ube by steamer to Budapest, and there took 
an evening train which landed us, in fifteen 
hours, at Fiume on the Quarnero Gulf. 

We were a party of four, as I have said, 
and rather strongly organized ; for we had two 
artists, whom we commonly distinguished as 
“our elder,” and “our own,” besidesa “personal 
conductor,” who was naturally our youngest ; 
so that the author of the present chronicle 
enjoyed the dubious distinction of being the 
only private in the company. At Fiume we 
took up our quarters, tamely enough, in the 
Hotel Europa, which stands directly on the 
main quay, overshadowed, as one may say, by 
a forest of shipping, and fairly bristling with 
the studied conveniences of our sophisticated 
modern life. So, in truth, does the whole busy 
town; for Fiume, the single seaport of Hungary 
and Croatia, is the sleepless rival of Trieste. 
It has its own service of Adriatic steamers, 
—the “ Ungarisch-Croatische Seedampfschif- 
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fahrts-Gesellschaft,”’—and is as passionately 
progressive and Hungarian as the larger town 
is conservative and Austrian. 

Our own artist, who had his mind made up 
for hardships, soon wearied of the comforts and 
conventions of this ambitious place, and went 
off prospecting for the purely picturesque in 
the direction of Zara, while we remained long 
enough to visit Abbazia and Buccari upon the 
mainland, as well as the islands of Veglia, 
Cherso, and Lussin. 

It is a long day’s voyage from Fiume to the 
southern extremity of Lussin, where we en- 
countered our first lively gale, and had occa- 
sion complacently to compare our seamanship 
with that of the native traveler. Our pioneer, 
by the same token, had suffered a mild sort of 
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place, its pretty, tree-planted ramparts, and 
smart, suburban villas, which reminds one, at 
the first glance, of Lucca /’industriosa, the most 
prosperous town in Tuscany; and the impres- 
sion ought to be borne out by the conspicuous 
bell-tower of Zara’s Romanesque cathedral, 
though unfortunately it is not so. The founda- 
tions of this campanile were laid in the four- 
teenth century, but the bishop who had under- 
taken to build it having been persuaded, so th« 
story goes, to dower his nieces instead, it re- 
mained unfinished until our own day, and has 
been so meanly achieved that it looks for all the 
world like a creation of the British workman. 
The outlines are clumsy, and the decoration 
is meager and stiff; yet it leaps to the eye, as 
you approach the city, and sparkles, in its new- 
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shipwreck at the ruinous little village of Arbe 
on the Dalmatian frontier, and imperious tele- 
grams awaited our return at Fiume, bidding us 
rejoin him at Zara with the least possible delay. 
So after waiting one more day in the vain hope 
of better weather, we reémbarked at 10 P. M., 
under pouring rain, for the capital of Dalmatia 
and the home of maraschino. 

Zara, Jadera, Diodora,—for the name has 
assumed all these forms,— Roman colony and 
provincial center for about seven hundred years 
before that day “of sorrows long ago” when 
the first fugitive from burning Aquileia set foot 
upon one of the barren isles where Venice was 
to be— Zara, as it emerged from the sea next 
morning under the straw-colored light of a 
slowly clearing sky, and washed clean by the 
night’s flood, struck us all, I believe, as rather 
depressingly modern and trim. There is some- 
thing about the size and configuration of the 


ness, like a pillar of salt. We gladly turned our 
eyes away from this monument of modern taste, 
and, entering Zara by the Marine Gate, soon 
found, to our relief, that the spirit of old Venice 
still reigns supreme in the narrow streets of the 
inner town. 

In one of these, hard by our landing-place, 
we found the Hétel Vapore — that is to say, 
the steamer hotel ; for a steamer in Dalmatia 
is not, as in Italy, a piroscafo, or fire-boat, but 
a vapore merely. A little farther on, in the di- 
rection of the theater and the principal square, 
Zara has an inn of more pretension, installed 
in one of the best-preserved of the Venetian 
palaces, having striped awnings over sculptured 
balconies, and other adventitious attractions. 
But we passed it sternly by, as an innovation, 
preferring to follow in the footsteps, and obey 
the counsels, of our great precursor in these 
parts, incessantly and conclusively quoted by 
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the people themselves as the Signer 
Iacchiso.t In this case, at least, we 
had no reason to repent our docility, 
for where, in any land, will you find 
a kinder and more competent hostess 
than the fadrona of the Vapore? 
And where else—d? immortales /— 
on either shore of the Adriatic is the 
wandering soul refreshed by that 
sacred souvenir of an English oc- 
cupation—the morning TUB? This, 
too, we felt sure that we owed to the 
Signor Iacchiso. 

But in the way of historic monu- 
ments we continued to find Zara some- 
what less interesting than the same 
authority had led us to expect. The 
main body of the cathedral, which is 
dedicated to Sta. Anastasia, dates from 
the thirteenth century, and the interior 
presents some curious features, such 
as a richly foliated cornice above 
the arches of the nave, and a singular 
but rather graceful triforium, concern- 
ing which Freeman makes the quaint 
remark? that it “ has an air of Jesuitry, 
but seems to be genuine”; but the 
fagade, in spite of its two wheel-win- 
dows and rows of engaged arcades, 
is vaguely disappointing, because so 
much less elaborate than those of 
the famous Italian churches which 
it recalls, The sanctuary of Zara’s 
patron, St. Chrysogonus, in the busi- 
est part of the town, is enriched by 
the spoils of more than one Roman 
temple; but the ancient round church 
of San Donato, built, so they say, on the foun- 
dations of a Roman fane, but reminding one, 
by its internal arrangement, of beautiful San 
Vitale at Ravenna, is thickly whitewashed 
without and within, and was long used as a 
wine-shop. 

Nowhere did the long and obstinate strug- 
gle of contending powers for the possession of 
the narrow Dalmatian coast-land rage more 
fiercely than at Zara. The doges of Venice 
had established a sort of protectorate over the 
entire territory, and assumed the title of dukes 
of Dalmatia, as early as the year 1052; but 
their claim was incessantly disputed, first by 
the Hungarian kings, and afterward by the 
Turkish invader. At Zara, however, they ob- 
tained a permanent footing about the year 1400, 
and held the adjoining territory thereafter, 
against Turk and Christian, until the Repub- 
lic of St. Mark was itself effaced by the fiat of 
the first Napoleon. It was in the division of 


1Dalmatia, the Islands of the Quarnero and Is- 
tria,” by Thomas G. Jackson. 
2“ Subject and Neighbour Lands of Venice,” p. 130. 
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his spoils by the Holy Alliance that Dalmatia 
finally fell to Austria, and the double-headed 
eagle was promoted to the place of the super- 
annuated lion. 

Nothing remains of those renowned medieval 
walls of Zara, the abnormal height of which ex- 
cited the wonder of the crusaders when they 
passed this way. The existing fortifications are 
all Venetian, and comparatively late; for the 
moat was drained and the-ramparts planted 
more than fifty years ago, and the place was 
finally dismantled as a fortress in 1868. 

Another reminder of Venetian dominion isto 
be found on the island of Ugliano, over against 
Zara. Its highest peak is crowned by the ruins 
of a fortified monastery built by the Doge 
Raniero Dandolo, and hence, in the clearest 
weather, they say you can discern the cathe- 
dral of Ancona upon its sheer white cliff. 

To us the most entertaining spot in all 
Zara was a shady corner of the rampart gar- 
den overlooking the narrow haven behind 
the town, which all but severs the lozenge- 
shaped peninsula from the mainland. Once, 
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indeed, it was entirely cut off, and only a draw- 
bridge, outside what is still called the Porta di 
Terra Ferma, gave access to the interior. This 
gate, which was designed by the great Venetian 
architect Sammicheli, is a stately one, having 
a grand though melancholy lion atop, and a 
spirited little St. George in a niche above the 
portal; and the approach to the town on this 
side was further defended by a massive pen- 
tagonal tower, sometimes called Roman, but 
plainly medieval, which overlooks a paved pi- 
azza where the main water-supply of Zara is 
still drawn by hand from five great cisterns 
below the pavement, each furnished with a 
marble well-curb and cover of wood, and 
familiarly known as the Cinque Pozzi. 

3ut what made this nook so especially fas- 
cinating to us was the excellent view it af- 
forded of the varied costumes worn by the 
men and women who come over from the 
islands, or in from the country, and moor their 
boats or tether their donkeys in this retired 
corner. The head-dress of the women consists, 
when correct, of a square of white linen, deli- 
cately embroidered in color, and edged with a 
fine lace-pattern and a knotted fringe made by 
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drawing the threads of the material. Many, 
alas! are fain to substitute for this beautiful 
head-dress a printed kerchief of Birmingham 
cotton; butalmostall wear below the full white 
chemisette a richly embroidered and remark- 
ably well-fittingstomacher; and they wear long 
orange-Colored gaiters, also embroidered, or 
else knitted closely in bright patterns of many 
hues; and the least coquettish will have a 
narrow band of embroidery edging her short, 
blue stuff skirt. The costume of the men is 
even more elaborate. Their broad leather 
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belts are thickly studded with silver, and stuck 
with an array of ivory-hilted knives in silver 
sheaths, at once fantastic and formidable. 
Their short, brown jackets have the lower 
corners faced with red, and masses of red 
tassels and silver buttons upon the breast. 
These, too, sport orange-colored leggings, and 
flat scarlet caps as small as those affected by 
Tommy Atkins, and worn at the same absur«| 
angle, but much more becoming to the swarthy 
braves of Zara than to the sandy hue of the 
average Anglo-Saxon soldier. Finally, both 
men and women often wear, by way of outer 
garment, swung over the shoulders and mere], 
fastened at the throat, a long sack with hanging 
sleeves, made of an exceedingly heavy white 
—or once white—woolen stuff, and trimmed 
across the breast with many rows of white 
woolen fringe. 

Sitting in our coign of vantage, we watched 
the heavy market-boats arrive and depart, 
each carrying as many of the picturesque 
beings aforesaid as could find footing upon 
its flat floor; the oarsmen also standing, 
and propelling the craft after the manner of 
a Venetian sandolo, or skiff. 

The Piazza dell’ 
Erbe, where the fruit 
and vegetable traffic 
centers, has at one 
corner a fluted mar- 
ble column with a 
foliated capital, sur- 
mounted by onemore 
dilapidated lion, and 
showing vestiges of 
the chains and fetters 
whereby insolvent 
debtors used to be at- 
tached to the pillar, 
for their own shame 
and the moral grati- 
fication of their cred- 
itors. Under this 
crumbling memento 
of two defunct dy- 
nasties the market- 
women, in their gay 
clothes, chaffer shrilly 
over their oranges and apples, their strings 
of silky onions and bunches of slim, green 
mountain asparagus, which hasa stronger savor 
than the cultivated varieties,—as wild things 
are apt to have,— but makes an excellent and 
wholesome salad. Most of the stalls also dis- 
play a few flowers, and here we buy red and 
white roses, and gracefully decorate one an- 
other, and our senior artist sets to work forth- 
with upon an elaborate water-color of the 
Piazza dell’ Erbe. 

The rest of us depart for a country walk along 
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a rather promising road, which runs 
white between the olives and the sea 
to a fountain upon a projecting 
point, where women are washing, 
and children rolling and squabbling, 
under a domed canopy supported 
upon stone pillars like a classical 
temple. We find, when we reach it, 
that this edifice is neither very an- 
cient nor very perfect in style; but 
it makes an effect against the blue 
water and the violet peaks of 
Ugliano so long as these retain 
their color. Unfortunately, a leaden- 
hued phase almost immediately sets 
in. The fury of the sirocco is still 
unspent, the clouds return after our 
three days’ rain, and we trudge back 
to the Vapore in deplorable plight. 
Our own artist takes refuge in a 
dusky wine-shop, while we send our 
shoes to be dried, and sit blinking 
behind our red lace curtains in the 
state bedroom of the inn, until a 
watery ray of evening sunshine lures 
us Out once more upon the dripping, 
bowery ramparts. 

One thing, to be sure, one may 
always do at Zara, and one does it 
in the intervals of all other occu- 
pations ; namely, drink maraschino, 
Zara has many brands of the seduc- 
tive liqueur, some of which are de- 
cidedly superior to the Driuli, which 
is most frequently exported. Our 
own favorite was the Luxardo, put 
up in long and very slender bottles in place 
of the square flasks one sees in the London 
shop-windows. It is all made from the small, 
acrid fruit of the wild cherry,— marasca,— and 
the extensive cherry-orchards of the region 
help greatly to give the environs of the Dal- 
matian capital a thrifty and homely air. 

But the out ensemble of Zara is most pleas- 
ing of all when one is departing thence for the 
south. The spit of land upon which the town 
is built is so flat that the towers and ramparts 
seem to spring out of the very waves; while 
even the staring campanile becomes tolerable 
from this point of view, and remains in sight 
for an astonishing number of miles. We may 
well see it vanish with regret, moreover, for 
it is, after all, the finest thing which we shall 
see before we arrive, after another five hours’ 
voyage, at Sebenico, which, by the way, is ac- 
cented on the penult, the Slavic name of the 
town being Sibenik. This is the least interest- 
ing stretch of the whole Dalmatian coast. The 
hills of mainland and island are mournfully 
barren; their shapes, too, are monotonous and 
almost mean. We see them, to be sure, under 
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an atmosphere which admits of no illusions; 
for the wind has swung round into the north 
overnight, the sky is of that hard and frosty 
blue which greets one in New England on the 
morrow of the great September gale, and the 
wind is piercingly keen. We are on a big Aus- 
trian steamer now, which is bound for Corfu, 
and moves with dignified moderation ; and so 
we say a long farewell, in every sense, to Zara 
and Ugliano, and glide past the fortified con- 
vent of Ikon upon Pasman, and thence, leav- 
ing these larger islands behind, thread our way 
through a perfect archipelago of desert rocks, 
upon which the sun shines with pitiless clear- 
ness, while the sharp wind ceases not for a 
moment to sing shrilly in the rigging. 

All the more interesting from the tameness 
of this reach of sea is the noble outline, when 
at last it appears, of one more of Sammicheli’s 
fortresses, where the most capable-looking Ve- 
netian lion we have yet seen grins above the 
gateway, and guards the extremely narrow and 
sinuous entrance to the harbor of Sebenico. 
The winding channel safely threaded, we lose 
sight of the fort altogether, and are to all intents 
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and purposes in a Highland loch, across which 
we steer straight for the dust-colored pyram- 
idal town, with its toppling old houses, its 
airy balconies and /oggie, the white marble 
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dome and barrel-roof of its renowned cathe- 
dral, and, high above all, its three dismantled 
fortresses of San Giovanni, Sta. Anna, and II 
Barone cleaving the sky with their rigid lines. 

The single inn of Sebenico has an imposing 
arcade, and many ranges of windows look- 
ing down the length of the quay toward the 
duomo; and though it bears the modest name 
of the Pellegrino, it strikes us as magnificent for 
the probable requirements of the little town, un- 
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til we learn that a large part of it is let out in 
private apartments. The ground floor is, of 
course, occupied by a restaurant and café with 
biglardo, but on the second we find huge 
airy rooms with bare 

floors, and _ very 

sparely furnished, 

but spotlessly clean, 

where we install our- 

selves in a twink- 

ling, and then carry 

our sea-sharpened 

appetites to the res- 

taurant below. The 

room is vast and 

dark and low, and 

ramifies like a cav- 

ern. One _ discur- 

sive young waiter 

with an evidentsense 

* ofhumor,—Latin by 

race, as we instinc- 

tively note here, 

where the Slavonic 

type begins to pre- 

vail over the other,— 

an old woman dimly 

frying far away in 

the bowels of the 

earth, four dogs 

and three cats, con- 

stitute the staff of 

the establishment, 

where the younger 

naval officers and 

the élite of Sebenico 

habitually dine and 

sup. Fusta,—t. ¢., 

soup thickened with 

vermicelli,—roast 

lamb, potatoes, spin- 

ach, wine, and a 

sweet — such was 

the menu glibly re- 

cited by the facto- 

tum of the place on 

the day of our ar- 

rival; anditsounded 

well,and we partook 

of it in the spirit of 

St. Paul, “ asking no 

questions for conscience’ sake.” But the native 
wine, which seemedat the first blush so remark- 
ably plentiful and cheap, disclosed, after one 
thirsty draught, uncanny sub-flavors of mo- 
lasses, figs, and resin; there was no doéce at all 
save on the days when the big boats came in; 
while, on the other hand, the agvel/oarrosto, with 
its everlasting accompaniments, clung to uslike 
Mary’s little pet in the nursery-rhyme to itsmis- 
tress, and failed not,noonor night. “I hope it’s 
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at least hot,” groaned our own artist, coming 
in late one evening after an uncommonly hard 
day’s work. “ Ma éefido, signore,” replied that 
incorrigible waiter; and then he and we all 
laughed together as over the best of jokes. 
One night, indeed, there was an electrifying 
variety in the bill,—“ Indiana,”— and we or- 
dered it incontinently, thinking vaguely, I be- 
lieve, of the mush and corn-cakes of our na- 
tive land, though we might have remembered 
that maize, in this part of the world, is always 
vran Turco. It proved to be wild turkey 
(dindio) instead,— the fact being that the Ital- 
ians are at double cross-purposes with us in 
this matter; and while they call turkey the 
Indian bird, they describe Indian meal as 
Turkish grain. The fowl was not at all bad, 
though long out of season, for its time is Feb- 
ruary; and after all, it was for novelties of all 
kinds, dietary and other, that we had come, and 
we have perhaps detained the reader too long 
in the restaurant of the Pellegrino. 

Let us away, therefore, into the heart of the 
old town of Sebenico, which is wretchedly 
poor, and impossibly steep, but full of beauty 
and surprise; for the ghost of Venice meets 
one every where — in the narrow, winding cad/i, 
with their splendid contrasts of light and shade; 
in the sculptured balconies and portals; in the 
flights of marble stairs, with their elaborate 
balustrades; in the deep orange-colored front 
of the bishop’s palace, with its triple ogive win- 
dows and beautiful doorway; and inthe graceful 
/oggia on the still cathedral square. The cathe- 
dral itself, however, is much older than the days 
of Venetian supremacy; for Sebenico never 
came under the permanent control of the Queen 
of the Adriatic until about 1700. The church 
was a hundred years in building, from the 
middle of the fifteenth to the middle of the six- 
teenth century. The original design is claimed 
for a native of Sebenico; but the first master 
of the works was certainly a Venetian, and the 
building proceeded, after his death, under the 
auspices of one Messer Giorgio, a native of 
Zara, to whom is probably due the remarkable 
construction of the roof, composed entirely of 
marble slabs, with no framework of wooden 
beams. The cathedral of Sebenico displays a 
strange blending of many styles, from the Ro- 
manesque to the rococo; nevertheless, it has 
a certain unity of effect, and exercises a charm 
which grows on the beholder from day to day. 
The form is that of a Latin cross; the door- 
ways, window-frames, and external niches are 
rich with intricate carving in the manner of 
the late Gothic; but one observes in the ar- 
rangements of the interior that singular sur- 
vival of ecclesiastical fashions long disused 
elsewhere, which belongs to so many of the 
churches along this coast. The choir is on 
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three levels, the stalls being upon the lowest, 
directly behind the altar-rail and the ambos of 
reddish marble, which recall the earliest Chris- 
tian times. The bishop’s throne ison the second 
level; the high altar upon the last and highest, 
and elevated eighteen steps above the nave. 
This arrangement gives ample room for the re- 
markable baptistery below the choir, hollowed 
from the living rock, the roof of which is carved 
into a ring of laughing child-angels, like Be- 
nozzo Gozzoli’s, while others, with folded wings, 
enlace their chubby arms to uphold the font. 
But the life and movement of the Sebenico 
of to-day all center on the quay, which is over- 
looked by our windows at the Pellegrino. Here 
come fishing and trading boats from both sides 
of the Adniatic, which furl their yellow sails, 
unlade at their leisure, and move lazily away. 
One from Chioggia, with a stiff little saint at 
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the prow, and a cargo of coarse but effective 
blue, green, and yellow pottery, remains for 
several days, and is a source of vivid interest 
to the chaffering natives and ourselves. Here, 
too, come steamers, large and small, appear- 
ing as if by magic in the seemingly land- 
locked bay; while smart little naval cadets are 
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always rowing back and forth between the 
town, and the training-ships across the harbor. 

Almost all the laboring class at Sebenico is 
still in costume, which, if less rich in its details 
than what we saw at Zara, is almost better for 
pictorial purposes. The women wear narrow 
skirts and sleeveless bodices of coarse brown 
frieze bordered with red, and closely laced 
across the white chemisette with a gay woolen 
cord so large that it produces the effect of a 
close-fitting stomacher. The ordinary head- 
dress is an ample white kerchief, without em- 
broidery, but very skilfully twisted so as to form 
a close coif, with one streamer behind. Some 
of the older women wear about tee head what 
used, they say, to be general—namely, a big, 
braided chaplet of scarlet wool, tying the ker- 
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chief over this. The corners of the men’s 
jackets are formed of diagonal stripes of lea- 
ther, yellow, green, blue, and white; and in- 
stead of tassels on the breast, as at Zara, they 
have cataracts of crimson fringe. And when, 
as on the morning of St. Mark’s day, you get 
the whole sweep of the irregular, curving quay, 
filled with a slow procession of folk thus ap- 
pareled, interspersed with acolytes waving their 
censers, priests in purple and crimson copes, 
beautiful old banners embroidered in dim gold, 
and a score or two of superb silver candlesticks 
out of the cathedral treasure, the effect is fine. 
The priests are chanting, the bells are clanging 
on the hillside, the fishermen are kneeling on 
the quay. Where are all the costly stage effects 
on which we plume ourselves nowadays be- 
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side this living and affecting pageant under its 
dazzling canopy of unclouded sky, with its set- 
ting of pansy-colored mountains and turquoise- 
colored sea ? 

Yet progress threatens even Sebenico. The 
only railway of the coast leads hence to the 
market-town of Knin, high up among the hills, 
and from a half-way junction to Spalato; but 
we had been here some days before we even 
discovered the whereabouts of the station, which 
has a very secluded little bay of its own be- 
hind a projecting headland, so that the sound 
of the occasional trains is effectually deadened. 
\ new quarter is growing up in this direction, 
however. There are some pink and yellow 
villas with flourishing gardens, and prepara- 
tions are making for a positively stately pub- 
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merely hugs her spindle to her withered breast ; 
Lachesis sits with folded hands; and the shears 
of Atropos hang idle from her dingy old red 
girdle. The sun descends through an amber 
and saffron sky, the masts and rigging of the 
boats at anchor standing out sharply against 
this luminous background. For afew minutes 
after the orb has disappeared behind the low 
hills which form the western wall of the har- 
bor there is a chill as of autumn in the air, 
a passing pallor falls on heaven and earth. 
Then suddenly the afterglow flames upward, 
filling all the waters of the bay with rosy light, 
which is reflected again from the fronts of the 
houses upon the quay, while the grand mass 
of the duomo, and the point which it crowns, 
remain dark against its intense radiance. This 
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lic park, from which one will one day descend 
by flowery terraces and marble steps past the 
Kaiser KG6nigliche post and telegraph office 
to the quay in front of the Pellegrino. The 
town wall, which we had expected, on the au- 
thority of our meager guide-books, to find com- 
plete, seems to have been destroyed on this 
(the south) side, to make room for the projected 
embellishments, 

We give a conscientious glance at these one 
afternoon, but hurry back to the Marina that 
we may by no means miss the singular beauty 
of the sunset there. The quay, so full of color 
and movement in the morning, so silent and 
deserted in its blinding whiteness under the 
vertical rays of noon, is all alive once more. 
Half the population of the town appears to have 
turned out for simple enjoyment now, for the 
work of the day is done. Boys lark or fight ; wo- 
men gossip ; dogs gambol; babiesroll. Eventhe 
three hard-featuredcrones who habitually haunt 
asheltered corner of one of the waterside houses, 
under cover of a balcony full of gillyflowers, 
and unconsciously enact the fates for us, have 
suspended their uncanny business. Old Clotho 

VoL. XLIX.—94. 


beauteous performance is repeated for our bene- 
fit on three successive nights, but on the fourth 
it fails. The air has become sultry, the sky 
dim, the hills are involved in vapor, and a tell- 
tale wind begins to whine in the calli, and to 
mutter its faint prophecy of another storm. 
We held a long conclave that evening in the 
corner of the café, which had been unani- 
mously surrendered to us and our nightly dis- 
cussions of men, manners, and art; and we 
finally decided to part, for a few days, upon 
the morrow, the artists going off to reconnoiter 
in the direction of Knin, while the “personal 
conductor” and I were to take the morning 
boat for Trau. We arranged to meet at Spa- 
lato, and ultimately we did so; but I shall al- 
ways think that our artists were much morti- 
fied at the neglect of the authorities, who failed 
to arrest them under the fortress of Knin. 
In other days they had been used to the pleas- 
ing excitement of being periodically “run in” 
if they attempted to take note of any phase of 
natural beauty within telescope-shot of a for- 
tified place. Even at Fiume they had been 
reprimanded for bribing a small boy with a 
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guerdon of twenty kreutzer (eight cents) to 
show them a short cut down the hill of Ter- 
sato, and had received a flattering intimation 
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that their movements were strictly watched. 
But at Knin—border fort in the days when the 
Turk was terrible,and,owing to the convergence 
there of roads from the interior, still considered 
a strategic point —they received no official at- 
tention whatever ; and they have always main- 
tained that the place is overrated. But they saw 
a wonderful display of costumes (for their visit 
fell upon a market-day), and they found the in- 
land landscape, with its stony levels and abrupt 
limestone cliffs, very strange and wild. 

We, meanwhile, were once more within the 
lines of Auster, and making the best terms prac- 
ticable with his turbulent lordship. The morn- 
ing was not without beauty. The wind, though 
boisterous, was warm, and the barren shores 
were flecked with incessant changes of sun and 
shadow. Our boat hugged the coast, all along 
which the surf was breaking finely; and when- 
ever we rounded a headland the swell was con- 
siderable. The boldest of these, now known as 
Punta Planca, was the “ promonturium Dio- 
medis” of the ancients —one of the many 
spots associated by tradition with the name and 
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adventures of the Argive exile. Beyond this 
great cape one seems to pass into another cli- 
mate. A light veil of verdure steals over the 
lower hills, and even where the shore is abruyt 
there isa line of glistening foliage abovethe gray 
rocks and the breakers. Presently little Trau 
faintly discloses itself, still far away, but imme- 
diately forming the center of the picture, andgiv- 
ing point andunitytothewhole. Asit growsinto 
clearer view, with the towers and bastions of its 
long-abandoned fortress at the entrance of the 
harbor, its airy campanile, and light bridges con- 
necting the central island on the one side with 
the mainland, and on the other with the large 
and luxuriantly green island of Bua,— with the 
mass of its quaint roofs and chimneys and the 
grace of its waving trees,— one falls under a 
peculiar kind of spell, unfelt before (let it be 
frankly owned) on this side of the Adriatic — 
the simple, insouciant, but irresistible seduction 
of many a place in Italy. We are coming again 
upon thetrail of pre-Christian civilization, which 
we lost at Sebenico; for Trau was Tragurium, 
and a Greek colony even before it was a Ro- 
man town. It is the endless vista of unbroken 
and immemorial human occupation upon any 
spot of earth which exalts the view thereof into 
a vision. But the story of this land, as Freeman 
truly says,! is a “ fitful” one. “ As the cultiva- 
tion and civilization of the land lies in patches, 
as harbours and citiesalternate with barren hills, 

so of continuous history, steadily influ- 
encing the course of the world’s progress, Dal- 
matia has none to show.” 

Indubitably Latin, by nature as well as by 
name, was Filippino, the brisk and confidential 
Jacchino of Trau, who took possession of our 
bags and umbrellas before we were off the boat, 
and rapidly developed a plan for guiding us to 
the only place where we could suitably lunch, 
and then showing the beauties of the town 
thoroughly and in their proper succession. 
We placed ourselves unreservedly in his hands. 
We knew him so well, and had trudged after 
his double on so many voyages of thrilling dis- 
covery, questioning, laughing, chaffing, chid- 
ing, confiding, fearing! If anything could have 
shaken our easy faith, it would have been the 
inordinate length, as compared with the size, 
of the whole town, and the labyrinthine mazi- 
ness of the way he led us, through ancient 
flagged calli, often only a few feet wide, under 
crumbling balconies and shadowy eaves, past 
fleeting glimpses of miniature Venetian squares, 
all fairylike in their enchanted stillness and in 
the elegance of their fading ornament. But we 
brought up at the right spot, as Filippino had 
promised. I cannot give the name of the best 
hotel in Trau to any one who may desire to 
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follow in our footsteps through that isle of 
dreams, for it has no name; but it is at the 
end of the blindest alley in the place, the num- 
ber is “27,” and there is a carpenter’s shop 
m the ground floor. We asked our friend, at 
night, when we found how quickly he could 
scurry thence with our wraps to meet us upon 
the shore, why he had chosen to lead us by so 
circuitous a way; and he replied, with a dig- 
nified and convincing gesture, that the scorcia- 
foia, or short cut, was altogether unsuitable to 
noses polite. We lunched amply on pasta and 
broiled slices of tunny in one of the dim cham- 
bers high above the carpenter’s shop, having ob- 
tained glimpses, off stair-landings and through 
loors ajar as we mounted thither, of queer, 
but perfectly possible little bedrooms, in one 
of which our own artist afterward abode for 
many days, until he was almost naturalized in 
Trau, and left it amid the salutations of the 
principal citizens, and the loud-voiced benedic- 
tions of the lesser inhabitants. 

At our nameless inn we were really only a 
very short distance from the central piazza of 
the cathedral ; but the first thing we saw as we 
emerged thereon diverted our attention for the 
moment even from its impressive architecture. 
Who were these female creatures, conspicuously 
larger than life, stalking to meet us across the 
time-stained pavement? “Juno matrona!” ex- 
claimed our youngest, whose classics were al- 
ways pat. And, sure enough, there was pre- 
cisely what we had often seen in marble: the 
tall crown, slightly incurved like a dice-box, 
and covered smoothly with 
white, from which the heavy 
white kerchief hung in sculp- 
turesque folds over the shoul- 
ders, being secured to the top 
of the crown, as we afterward 
learned, by a circle of small 
silver pins. ‘These were Mor- 
lacchi from the mountains, 
Filippino told us; adding, 
oddly enough, that this tow- 
ering head-dress was a mark 
of the married woman, while 
the young girls, as he pre- 
sently bade us observe, wore 
flat red caps’ like his own. 
We remembered then having 
read that many of these Mor- 
lacchi are Protestants by im- 
memorial tradition, still hold- 
ing the primitive creed of the 
Bogomiles, or worshipers of 
God the Father as distin- 
guished from Christ and the 
saints. They were persecuted 
in the fiery days as rigorously 
as the Albigenses or the Vau- 
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dois; but they and their heresy still survive, 
and it seemed to us as if the two dusky giant- 
esses we now beheld, with their strong features 
and their haughty action, must needs be of the 
lineage of those venerable dissenters. 

We were to see many variations on their 
strange costume in the course of the next 
few weeks; but since these dresses were very 
perfect in their way, it may be as well to at- 
tempt a description of them here. The women 
of the Morlacchi wear, first, a long-sleeved 
garment of coarse and heavy white wool, shaped 
loosely to the figure, covering it from the throat 
to just above the ankles, and finished with a 
narrow red border. Over this, in front, goes a 
woolen apron, stoutly woven in fine dull colors, 
such as one used to find in the Abruzzi. A 
long, sleeveless coat, usually of dark-blue frieze, 
hangs to the bottom of the undergarment be- 
hind, but falls open in front to display a sort 
of girdle, or low bodice, embroidered with 
white sea-shells sewn on 
in a leaf-pattern, and sur- 
mounted by chains hung 
with. silver coins. The 
low leather sandals are 
laced across thick woolen 
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stockings knitted in gay patterns, and the 
blue outer garment itself is often elaborately 
trimmed, the seams being outlined with scar- 
let, while, below the shoulders, lozenge-shaped 
or circular pieces of red cloth are applied and 
richly decorated. 

The beautiful thirteenth-century cathedral, 
with its light and florid bell-tower, seemed even 
finer now that we saw it face to face than it had 
looked at a distance ; and it is worthy tobe com- 
pared with almost any work of its prolific time. 
Thespacious porch hasinsured the preservation 
of the great western portal with its allegorical 
lions and its elaborate sculpture, in high relief, 
of scenes from biblical story. From the end 
of the porch, as in St. Mark’s at Venice, opens 
the baptistery, which is of later date, and un- 
interesting except for a rather striking figure 
of St. Jerome in the desert, sculptured out of 
a slab of solid marble above the altar. Four 
marble columns on each side divide the nave 
of the church from the side aisles, and there is 
a pulpit, richly sculptured and raised upon 
marble pillars, which recalls the work of the 
Pisani. The oak-wood stalls of the choir are 
profusely carved, and one of the chapels has 
a marble wainscot, where, by a curious conceit, 
laughing child-angels, like Autti, and first cou- 
sins of those in the baptistery of Sebenico, are 
represented as peeping, at intervals, archly or 
shyly, as the case may be, between the panels. 
In the sacristy we were shown a really won- 
derful treasure in the way of glass and silver 
vessels and embroidered ecclesiastical vest- 
ments, among the latter some which I have 
never seen surpassed for beauty of design, ex- 
cept perhaps in the sanctuary of San Giulio, 
on its fair island in the Lake of Orta. A dreamy 
old sacristan, thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of the place, displayed these things enthusias- 
tically, and some very ancient service-books 
as well; and he called ourattention with serious 
pride to all the imperial signatures in the vis- 
itors’ book. “ Our emperor,” he observed se- 
dately, “is a good man, and a man of many 
sorrows ; but guello povero principe” (he meant 
the unhappy Rudolph, and there was a break 
in his old voice as he said it), “he loved the 
poor. Sono povero peccatore io; but Imake bold 
to say a prayer for him every night because he 
loved the poor.” It was strange that barely a 
month before, in a circle of clever and eager 
Hungarians at Budapest, at the other end 
of the social scale, and the very antipodes of 
our old sacristan in political sympathies, we 
had met a similar feeling. The emperor, they 
said, had been stern and sullen at first in his 
refusal to let the remains of Kossuth enter his 
dominions, but had yielded to reason, as (to 
his honor be it said) he has done many a time 
since that stormy“accession of his in 1848. “If 
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he had also sent a wreath,” said one of our 
friends, ‘it would have been graceful, and 
could have done no harm. But the man is 
gone who would have thought of that!” The 
late archduke, like his mother, the empress 
Elizabeth, showed great tact in his dealings 
with the irritable Hungarians; but perhaps it 
is the fact that the woman whom he loved so 
madly, and who died with him, was also of 
their race, which has done most to soften the 
judgment of the men beyond the Leitha. 
We lingered for a moment in the cathedral 
porch for a look at the beautiful fagade of the 
Palazzo Cippico, and we examined the very 
ancient loggia across the square, which has 
been well restored, though none of the new 
capitals have quite the beauty of the one un- 
spoiled original, which is in basketwork, and 
shows the same intricate enlacement of lines 
and fine contrast of light and shade which we 
admired so much at Ravenna. Time has im- 
parted a rich golden hue to the marble of 
church and palace and loggia; but our guide 
called us peremptorily away from their con- 
templation. We hinted at a desire to see the 
ancient edifice now used as a common prison, 
which we had been told was wonderfully pic- 
turesque ; but Filippino evidently thought our 
curiosity morbid, and ignored the request. He 
dragged us away, instead, through the city 


gate which opens upon the landward bridge 
of Trau, on the middle of which he bade us 


turn and observe a miracle. A stout shrub, 
seemingly a species of juniper, had grown from 
a self-sown seed, in the niche above the gate- 
way, so as almost to conceal the lion of St. 
Mark, which blinked rather foolishly through 
its fan of dense verdure. That shrub, Filippino 
gravely informed us, had remained exactly as 
we now saw it, never losing its leaves in win- 
ter, nor varying in shape or size, since long be- 
fore his own recollection, and he was thirty-five. 
The patron saint of Trau had caused it to grow 
there in order that the people might not be re- 
minded, by the lion’s malevolent grin, of that 
time of humiliation when they had been in 
bondage to Venice. We found traces of this 
feeling everywhere in the North. Illyria must 
always have been restive under Venetian rule, 
and her transference to the Hapsburgs, after 
a brief interval of French ascendancy, appears 
to have been regarded, at the time, as a distinct 
emancipation. 

There is a pretty little market-place, with a 
ring of marble seats, and shaded by two enor- 
mous plane-trees, on the mainland beyond the 
bridge; and the abundant spring greenery of 
the shore was grateful to eyes which had been 
looking so long on barren mountains and the 
desert sea. We strolled for a mile or two along 
the coast-road, which led over the hills to 
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Knin on the one hand, and on the other past 
the Sette Castelli — four hours’ walk — to Spa- 
lato. The waysides were fragrant with sweet- 
brierjust coming into bloom, and overshadowed 
by fig-trees, the glossy young fruit of which 
would be ripe, Filippino told us, in a month 
from that day. Close along the water’s edge 
ranaloe-hedges, interspersed with the faint pink 
of the fleecy tamarisk, and across the narrow 
sirait the nineteen lesser belfries of pious lit- 
tle Trau grouped themselves like flower-buds 
around the central blossom of the cathedral 
tower. 

Insensibly, however, as we strayed, and sa- 
\ored the prospect, the afternoon was darken- 
ing and the wind getting up, and by the time 
we were ready to embark for Spalato the even- 
ing looked sufficiently threatening. Luckily, it 
was a big Austrian Lloyd, bound for Cattaro, 
on which we were to go; and we could rely 
upon it that our craft would be steady, well- 
handled, and spotlessly clean. Usually these 
boats are brought up with consummate skill 
close alongside the pier; but the sea was too 
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rough for this to-night, so after giving one gasp 
we sprang desperately up the long, unguarded 
plank, which appeared to us to ascend to the 
tall steamer by an angle of about sixty-five 
degrees. Had it been our own yacht which we 
were boarding,— Mat yacht for which we had 
pined atthe beginning of ourjourney, but which 
we were now becoming well resigned not to 
possess,— we could not have found ourselves 
less encumbered by fellow-passengers. In fact, 
there were none in sight; and we were dimly 
aware of being observed with a certain curiosity“ 
as we took possession of the pretty smoking- 
room on deck, which the officers politely placed 
at our disposal. There was a faint sense of ad- 
venture, but nothing in the least alarming, about 
that gusty evening voyage; and we thought the 
view of the Dalmatian coast from the water 
rather more interesting by night than by day. 
But we were well content, after three or four 
hours, to discern the first gleam of the lights of 
Spalato far ahead, and to see them broaden and 
brighten into a starry semicircle around our des- 
tined haven. 
Harriet Waters Preston. 


THE LAND GATE, TRAU. 


SOME 


MYSTERIOUS WANDERER OF THE 


SKIES.” 


AS some mysterious wanderer of the skies, 
Emerging from the deeps of outer dark, 
Traces for once in human ken the arc 
Of its stupendous curve, then swiftly flies 
Out through some orbit veiled in space, which lies 
Where no imagination may embark,— 
Some onward-reaching track that God did mark 
For all eternity beneath his eyes,— 
So comes the soul forth from creation’s vast ; 
So clothed with mystery moves through mortal sight ; 
Then sinks away into the Great Unknown. 
What systems it hath seen in all the past, 
What worlds shall blaze upon its future flight, 
Thou knowest, eternal God, and thou alone! 


Henry Jerome Stockard. 
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WITH PICTURES FROM SCULPTURES BY JEAN CARRIES. 


¢ pera N May, 1892, the Salon of the 


Za Champ de Mars contained a 


bed 


» number of works in bronze, 
wax, and pottery by an artist 
till then almost unknown: Jean 
Carriés. His success was im- 
mediate and great. On the 

opening day, amid the acclamations of all 

present, in the name of his fellow-artists, Dalou 
demanded and obtained for him from the Pres- 
ident of the Republic the cross of the Legion 
of Honor. Since Delacroix no such distinc- 
tion had thus been won, as it were, on the 
field of battle. Other and more substantial rec- 
ognition followed in the shape of a large order 
from the state. For once distinction and re- 
ward were merited. No talent which has risen 
in France during the last generation is rarer or 
more interesting than that of this admirable ar- 
tist, exquisitely and variously gifted; none is 
so absolutely without parallel in contempo- 
raneous art. For Carriés belongs to a departed 
race: he is, above all, a great workman in an 
age which has lost the sense of consummate 
workmanship ; a pure medievalist in a coun- 
try saturated with the classical traditions of the 

Renaissance ; a spontaneous creative imagina- 

tion in the midst of academical mannerism; and 

in pottery an inventor second only to the great 

Japanese masters of the past. 


I, 


Atmost the highest praise that can be ac- 
corded Carriés is that of being, above all, a 
workman of genius who, like the primitive ar- 
tists of France and Italy, has carried into the 
highest forms of art the soul and senses of a 
workman. This may seem strange, yet a rapid 
analysis will suffice to show the splendor and 
rare originality of sucha gift in a country whose 
art and literature are artificial and aristocratic 
to excess. 

That the workman has long ceased to be an 
artist is a commonplace. The economical rea- 
sons for this decay are manifest; the social 
causes are hardly less so, All unity of feeling 
has disappeared in the complications of modern 
society; common aspirations and tastes have 
been destroyed ; interest is the only bond we 
know; and our collective achievements are no 
longer cathedrals, as in the past, but railways 
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and exhibitions. Art has ceased to be national 
and democratic, simple, sensuous, and spon- 
taneous: it is the privilege of a few, a hothouse 
flower of painful growth. 

In no country is this division of society into 
separate classes, without common sympathy, 
more visible than in France; in none did the 
appearance of a poet, artist, or workman of 
the people seem more impossible. When the 
Renaissance created the outer unity of the 
nation, it began the ruin of its inner unity of 
feeling. Literature and art became more and 
more the privilege and enjoyment of a culti- 
vated few; year by year more purely intellec- 
tual, difficult, and unintelligible to the great 
mass of the nation. Popular literature and 
feeling sank completely out of sight, and 
ceased to enter as an active element into the 
higher development of the nation. One class 
achieved extreme and refined culture at the ex- 
pense of all others. The new elements of life 
and thought introduced by the passionate study 
of the Renaissance were never assimilated by 
the lower classes: their number and complex- 
ity were too great; the magnificent promises 
of directand purely national development were 
never kept. Entire elements of the French 
character—the fervor and seriousness that 
made the crusades and the cathedrals, the ten- 
derness of the exquisite popular songs— were 
almost without a representation in the sure and 
splendid literature and art of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

But if a Bunyan or a Burns seemed an impos- 
sibility in classical France, harder still was it 
for the artist to free himself from the traditions 
of the court and academies. From thesixteenth 
century onward, art shrank rapidly away from 
the masses; it crystallized around the court 
and aristocracy ; it accepted without a regret 
and continued without a recoil the Greco-Ital- 
ian ideals of the Renaissance. Then arose 
a long line of masterpieces full of splendor, 
rhetorical magnificence and grace, subtle and 
exquisite, delicate and frivolous, intellectual 
rather than emotional, but at no period nor in 
any deep sense of profound national impor- 
tance. For a popular artist we look as vainly 
as for a popular poet. Claude Lorrain, Pous- 
sin, Lesueur le Brun, Watteau, Boucher, Jean 
Goujon, Puget, Clodion, Houdon—all give us 
of French life and feeling an exquisite and aris- 
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tocratic interpretation. They show us the court 
and life of a class in the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries: together they give us 
less information on the deeper life of the nation 
than the single cathedral of Amiens gives. But 
this deeper life struggles to the surface in art as 
in literature after 1789. In Millet, in Théodore 
Rousseau, even in the delicate, cheerful poetry 
of Corot, and in the masterpieces of Carriés, 
we break with classic traditions, and catch an 
echo of the far-off past, of the exquisite popu- 
lar songs, tender and graceful and deep, which 


sprang with bird-like note from the very heart 
of France — songs which are absolutely with- 


out a trace of rhetoric or conscious art. But 
neither the Gothic past nor they were under- 
stood. Fifty years elapsed after the Revolution 
before France grew proud, and not ashamed, 
of her magnificent cathedrals, and of the unique 
passion-flower of art which from the thirteenth 
to the fifteenth century had overspread the 
land.1 Recognition came but slowly to Mil- 
let and Rousseau. More fortunate, younger, 
and born into an age prepared to understand 


1 See Viollet-le-Duc’s. “ Dictionnaire de |’Architecture frangaise,” tom. viii., p. 137, for a significant note. 
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him, Carriés has attained fame early, though 
not without severe effort and exhausting strug- 
gle. The very nature of his gift served him 
even more than his artistic talent. It was the 
rarest and most novel of all. For the work- 
man had suffered more deeply than either 
writer or artist: they had emerged from the 
tremendous transformation of the Renaissance 
with splendid success indeed, and masters of 
a new technic, but arduously, after diminution 

1 Verocchio, Pollajuolo, etc., were simple workmen. 
(See the “ Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini” for the 


practical training of an artist in the best times of the 
Renaissance.) The first Italian artist to have himself 
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and profound change; the artisan! entered 1r- 
remediably on the downward path. The artist 
rapidly ceased to be a workman; the work- 
man slowly ceased to be an artist. The work 
of the one lost that spontaneousness, freshness, 
admirable sense, and treatment of material of 
earlier times and the great artistic ages; the work 
of.the other lost all deep significance, dignity, 
and style. The very traditions of the several 
crafts were lost. In 1792 the Revolution scat- 


called Messer and to play the gentleman was Caravag- 
gio. The decadence had setin. (See Taine’s “ Philoso- 
phie de l’Art,” tom. ii.) 
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tered the last traces of the old corporations 
of master-workmen, and closed, it seemed for- 
ever, a development begun in the fervid en- 
thusiasm of the thirteenth century. And thus it 
is that when, after a silence of a hundred years, 
in 1892 an artisan like Carriés arises who, like 
his unknown brothers, the stone-cutters of 
Chartres, Notre Dame, and Rheims, asks for 
no nobler title than that of a master-workman, 
the splendor and originality of his gift is so 
rare as to appear genius, so unique as to de- 
mand explanation for fear itsimportance should 
not at once be recognized. 


II. 


But if the Revolution destroyed, it also in- 
directly recreated. It brought to the surface 
germs stifled and arrested in their development 

VoL. XLIX.—95. 


for centuries; it penetrated the sluggish mass 
of the nation with common ideas, enthusiasms, 
hopes, stirring to the very bottom the dormant 
depths, and pouring them turbulently up to the 
light of life and consciousness. As in Greece 
after the Medic wars, in the Italy of the fif- 
teenth century, in the Holland of the sixteenth, 
the energetic and tumultuous life of the earlier 
generation crystallized into art in the next, and 
the admirable luxuriance of artistic production 
of the nineteenth century is in this manner 
and in part the work of the Revolution and of 
the Empire. It is to one of these deep, under- 
lying veins of pure French race thus brought 
to the surface that Carriés owes his birth. In 
him generations that have obscurely continued 
the deep, unconscious life of the middle ages, 
untouched by change, have reached articulate 
speech and full expression ; and after the lapse 
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of four centuries arose an artist who instinc- 
tively, from no imitation or training, but spon- 
taneously, has the soul and the senses of a 
Gothic workman. 

Carriés was born at Lyons in 1856. His 
father was a cobbler, his mother a workwoman. 
His education was of the slightest. At twelve 
he was set to coarse manual labor, then ap- 
prenticed to a builder. There, as he watched 
the plasterers working at the stuccoed ceiling, 
he often wistfully thought that perhaps some 
day he too might have the fortune to do such 
work as theirs. He knew no higher ambition, 
and could conceive no higherart. At twenty he 
went into the army for the five years’ service of 
the poor. It was there that his admirable talent 
was discovered, and that, through thekindnessof 
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the colonel, at twenty-four he set to work, not as 
a plasterer, butas a sculptor. Like every French 
artist, he attempted a course of academical train- 
ing; but he failed to profit by it: he felt his na- 
ture and gifts had nothing in common withethe 
art around him, and could gain no advantage 
from its influence or study. He withdrew to 
work alone, aided by the intelligent sympathy 
of Jules Breton and one or two otherartists who 
saw the admirable talent that lay in the man. 
With sure instinct, Carriés at once abandonedall 
idea of purely sculptural work in stone or mar- 
ble. He sought for a material he could trans- 
form, enrich, and beautify —which would give 
scope to his deep inventive instincts, his subtle, 
sensuous enjoyment of textures and color; and 
his early works were those marvelous bronzes 
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whose patinas, glaucous green, déep or angry 
purple, faded gold, trembling gray, were a 
revelation in bronze-work, and have never 
been surpassed, if they have been equaled, by 
the first bronze-workers in the world—the 
Japanese. But as secrets that had seemed for- 
ever lost were discovered by him, in him grew 
the absorbing dream to wrench fresh secrets 
from his strange fellow-workman—the flame. 
He would create a material, richer and more 
sumptuous than any, that should be his, and 
his alone. In 1889 Carriés obtained an order 
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from the Princesse de Seey-Montbéliard (Miss 
Singer) for a colossal decorative door (éugrés). 
His chance had come. He buried himself in 
the forests of the Niévre, and, like a new Ber- 
nard Palissy, built rudimentary ovens, as rough 
and crude as those of ancient Korea; and there 
for eleven months, alone with his workmen, 
day and night Carriés wrestled with problems 
it seemed hopeless his ignorance could ever 
solve. In the eyes of every sane ceramist his 
act was madness, and meant ruin. But a sub- 
lime and mysterious instinct led him on through 
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toil and weariness, heart-breaking disappoint- 
ment, hopeless failure, and reiterated checks; 
and before a year was over, the workman, the 
plasterer, had shot ahead of every living cera- 
mist. He had discovered his inimitable grés 
(stoneware), and the first-fruits of his discovery 
were those admirable busts, statues, masks, and 
pottery in stoneware exhibited in 1892. Nothing 
can be more touching than to see the series of 
essays which led him to his triumph —the poor, 
coarse, fragile, and almost comically gross 
pots and potsherds of the beginning, gradually 
month by month becoming finer, denser, more 
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exquisite in texture, more marvelous in color, 
more sumptuous, rare, and unique, until in the 
last one, for the first time since the workman- 
ship of the middle ages, one has a sensation 
of richness and magnificence such as none of 
our poor tawdry, gilded, and cheap materials 
can ever give. Never vitreous, never hard or 
shiny, the close, fine epiderm of dim enamel, 
as warm as flesh to the hand, and as soft as skin 
to the eye, seems the natural outgrowth of the 
grés, and not applied upon it. It has all the 
characteristics, not of dead matter, but of a 
living organic substance, a natural growth of 
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some rare and precious kind ; and this strange 
fruit of the flame is a fruit indeed. And here 
we see what is perhaps the fundamental origi- 
nality of Carriés and his genius—his subtle and 
intense sense of individual Z/ in its infinite 
variety of exterior manifestation, from the ob- 
scure pulpous life of tissues and surfaces to 
the finer life of thought and emotion. In this 
he is unique. Others have felt as keenly the 
impetuous or melancholy life informing a 
human face, the struggle and action of forces 
which have gone to create the serene or dis- 
torted life of a human body, or, as Barye, the 
irresistible convergence of vital energies which 
have shaped the ardent and simple life of the 
brute; none has had, like Carriés, so subtle a 
divination of the profound plastic forces of 
organic and properly vegetative life which are 
the substratum of the other and its essence. 


What he produces seems to have grown from 
the center to the circumference ; with him tex- 
ture and epiderm are of vital importance, for 
they are a continuation and a sign of the life 
within. In his hands not only flesh and that 
other flesh of fruit and leaf and wood take 
significance and value, but those other forms 
of individual existence which are manifested 
in the grain, texture, and vibration of metal, 
stone, and pottery, and give them an artistic 
quality and character of their own. By the 
nervous acuteness and perfection of his sensu- 
ous perception, by his mysterious sense and 
deep enjoyment of the outer life of things, 
Carriés penetrates impetuously and profoundly 
into their essence and hidden life. He revels 
in the splendor and sumptuousness of natural 
substances which are the glow and outer glory 
of that life. He has a sense of the richness 
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and magnificence of matter unknown to our 
blunted senses, which are satisfied with plaster 
andstuccoand tawdry gilt, but nolonger feel the 
massive magnificence of richly chiseled stone 
and carven wood, rare bronze, and richer grés. 
By this beauty Carriés is intoxicated as by 
sumptuous flowers, for his senses are barbar- 
ously fresh and keen. And thus he revels in a 
world which is all his own, in material as in 
dreams ; he needs no exterior images, and such 
as he receives he transforms. Such art is in- 
tensely sensuous, subjective, and imaginative ; 
and indeed, none is less objective and more 
real than his, none more capricious and un- 
expected in its creations. To understand the 
variety, the delicacy, the luxuriance, and the 
originality of such a talent, one must forget 
the admirable but too purely intellectual art 
of the Renaissance and antiquity, our nine- 
teenth century, and set habits of thought, and 
return to the simple, sensuous enjoyment of 
sumptuous matter, to the naif dreams of the 
middle ages, to the weird, fantastic, and sub- 
tle imagination of the Japanese, to their pro- 
found observation of natural detail and sig- 
nificant deformation, to their feeling for the 
magnificence of rare material. It isin such a 
spirit that the work of Carriés should be ap- 
proached, and it is with a constant recollection 
of these fundamental characteristics that we 
should seek for the more purely intellectual 
traits of his art. 


III. 


In few works are this strange and intensely 
original mixture of Gothic and Japanese feel- 
ing, with no trace either of direct influence or of 
imitation, this extraordinary sense of mysterious 
life, more strongly marked than in the won- 
derful grés exhibited in 1892, in which all the 
uncanny poetry of stagnant pools, all the por- 
tentous vitality that slowly gathers form in the 
deep voze, have fashioned themselves into so 
precise and weird a dream-shape. Crouching 
heavily in a frog-like attitude, a great half-hu- 
man, half-aquatic monster convulsively presses 
a strange newt to his massive chest; from his 
back, bulging into pustules like those Surinam 
toads which carry their eggs and half-formed 
young in the foul pouches of their skin, a young 
frog has just emerged, and pauses in the act 
of springing into independent being; others 
are obscurely felt in the swelling pustules of the 
dense, flabby, and elastic flesh. Only the dim, 
cool, gray-green grés, dashed with mottling 
patches of clear brown, can give any idea of the 
intense reality of that viscous frog-flesh and the 
hard, powerful, yet brittle and distorted bones 
that so strangely pierce the corded muscles 
and heavy folds of swollen skin. The coarse, 
grotesque head, with its starting eyes, its worm- 
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wrinkled and hideously old, smooth scalp and 
face, is fearfully living; but not more so than 
the whole body, every line, texture, and fold of 
which is intensely expressive of the slow life 
accumulated within. One thinks of strange 
saurians born in the primeval ooze, as hideous 
and threatening as a nightmare, and no figure 
of their reconstructed life gives half the sense of 
reality of this wild dream; with a thrill of shud- 
dering sympathy one has the feeling of their 
rank intensity of existence, and an insight into 
the mysterious organic forces that fashion them 
in the depths of festering slime. No Gothic 
gargoyle, no medieval dream of awful life, no 
Japanese fantastic vision of the demons of the 
marsh and rotting fen, has this force of sugges- 
tiveness, has this weird intensity of imaginative 
reality, this concentrated energy of existence. 
To create such a form, with such an inflexible 
logic of life, is to have felt, without books, study, 
or other knowledge than a swift poeticintuition, 
as fully and comprehensively as the intelligence 
of a Goethe all the obscure conditions of or- 
ganic form, all the subtle, hidden correspon- 
dences with outer circumstance and influence 
and change. Such a vision is complete, and 
such a being is as real as one of nature’s own. 

But the sense of such existence is oppres- 
sive, and it is with relief that one turns to 
serener forms and purer life. Very beautifully 
has Carriés expressed the yet half-vegetative 
humbler life in his delicious child-series. With 
what swiftness and sureness of tender obser- 
vation has he rendered the sudden exquisite 
turns of awkward baby heads on the disobedi- 
ent muscles of the yielding neck, the peace 
and deep, warm life of the tender, perfect flesh ! 
Almost alone among sculptors or even paint- 
ers, Carriés is the admirable poet of infancy ; 
none has felt so deeply the charm of the 
helpless, undecided baby bodies, and the fine 
satin of the baby skin under which beats al- 
most visibly the rapid flow of ever-changing 
life. To a Greek, who cared only for the fixed 
beauty of the perfected type, the infant was but 
a formless pulp ; in it he saw no beauty or even 
interest: there are no children in Greek art. 
With Carriés it is precisely that very formless, 
changing, living flesh beating with existence 
that most fascinates him: the lovely, tender life, 
manifested as delicately asin a trembling flower, 
is to him infinitely beautiful. Through him, 
without a trace of paltry sentimentality, from 
sheer force of sympathy and exact representa- 
tion, infancy has entered into art. And this 
surely is no small originality. 

More complex is the charm as we reach the 
more complex life of the exquisite little novice. 
Her timid, shrinking beauty is that of some pale 
young flower that has expanded in shadow and 
chill. All the poetry of cool, claustral life, all 
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its silence and deep rest, its innocence, its purity, 
are beneath the quaint and charming head- 
dress of the child, in the sweet seriousness of 
the tender face untouched by the fever of our 
confused and noisy lives. The pale, gentle fea- 
tures, the large, calm eyes, as clear and pure as 
living springs, will never grow conscious of harsh 
images of unrest, lassitude, and pain. Something 
of the freshness and cool youth that speaks of 
unruffled quiet will remain in that face grown 
old, as in those clear, faded faces we pass in 
Paris under the white caps of the nuns, poems 
of peace and symbols of rest. So delicate and 


swiftly winning is this charm of feeling that it 
is only later we see the rare grace and subtle 
taste of the decorative lines of head-dress, robe, 
and folds, the fanciful, fine artistic sense of ar- 
rangement, or the quiet splendor of the har- 
monious grés. It is thus with all Carriés’s work : 
its charm is, above all, penetratingly poetic and 
suggestive; its grace Is wayward, unique, un- 
expected ; it has a sort of lyric intensity and 
directness of feeling; and its beauty is less a 
beauty of pure form than of very sweet impres- 
sion. He is thinking neither of the type nor 
of the individual, as the sculptors of Greece 
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and the sculptors of the Renaissance, but of 
the world of simple human feeling and dreamy 
beauty, like his ancestors of the Gothic age. 
Like them, he puts in visible form before our 
eyes,—he exteriorizes,— keen elementary feel- 
ings and impressions, joys, hopes, fears, suffer- 
ings, aspirations, peace and pain, with a freshness 
as of discovery, a naiveté,a directness, our 
languid, indifferent hearts no longer know. For 
rarity of attitude and form he cares but sec- 
ondarily, for the nude but little, for the rhetoric 
of gesture not at all. He needs often only a 
head to express all he has'to say. His series of 
martyrs, of those whom life has vanquished, is 
an epitome of human pain, as are his masks of 
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human desire and excess: no shade of defeat, 
of sorrow, of resignation, is unexpressed by the 
fiery yet nervously delicate and sure modeling 
of the grés and bronze. From his women the 
tragedy of pain is absent, but this lyric in- 
tensity of moral expression is the same in all. 
They have (as in “ La Hollandaise”) a sweet 
and strong serenity, a grave cheerfulness, a 
tender, smiling delicacy, that set one dreaming 
of the old popular songs of France, so deep 
and simple, so soberly pathetic, so profoundly 
human ; and like them, they have an inexpres- 
sible, delightful flavor of naiveté and sincerity, 
a robust and rustic charm as of clear water in 
a cup of wood. 
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IV. 


To speak adequately of his great door would 
be to sum up Carriés’s marvelous and varied 
gifts. But this is impossible. The door is un- 
finished, and, alas! likely long to remain so. Yet 
one cannot quit Carriés without briefly speak- 
ing of his gigantic design. Gothic in architec- 
ture, Gothic and Japanese in treatment, it is a 
fit portal to the weird land of imagination in 
which Carriés dwells. Before it we dream as 
before mysterious depths of pregnant darkness 
in the enchanted forests of Scandinavian legend 
or Japanese fairy-tale. It is a like form of im- 
agination that has created the one and the 
other, that gave birth to the strange fauna of 
Gothic cathedral and Gothic legend. And is 
she not worthy to be some princess of a won- 
derful fairy-talefor grown-up folk, the exquisite, 
audacious little maiden who has just stepped 
fearlessly from the jaws of the monster, and 
stands questioningly among the strange scrolls 
of grimacing heads of lust and madness and 
hate and sloth and avarice? Into what land 
of Circe has she strayed like the lady in 
“Comus”? Is it that the obscure, invisible 
passions of the foul world groveling round her 
path have suddenly, at an enchanter’s call, 
started into visible and concrete life. Or is it 
simply that her clear, fearless eyes have seen 
through the commonplace masking forms of 
our workaday world to the festering ugliness, 
to the ever-simmering, unresting ocean of pas- 
sion and animalism, below? Is she but a vi- 
sion frozen into solid form? From what calm 
home of peace has she come with her kitten 
purring lazily on her arm? And to what ad- 
venture is she bound ? Even if the door were 
finished in the rare polychrome grés which 
would render it as unique in color and material 
as it is in conception, perhaps the symbol would 
hardly be clearer. Perhaps the sculptor himself 
could hardly tell us all that he meant. 

Of Carriés’s martyr group little can be said 
until it is in bronze; but more strikingly than 
any other of his works it betrays the only per- 
sonal influence he distinctly feels. The name 
of Claux Sluter is one of the very greatest in all 
sculpture, and his art is absolutely different in 
origin and nature from that of Carriés: it is as 
solidly objective, concrete, Flemish, as Carriés 
is gracefully subjective, wayward, French, in 
balance and reserve; he is nearer Holbein and 
Teutonic feeling, and Carriés,a pure Celt, very 
far from either; yet in this group, as in much 
of Carriés’s work, there is much to remind us 
of the great dreamer of the Puits de Moise and 
the Burgundian tombs. And some mention of 
this influence is necessary. 

To pass from such massive and magnificent 
works as these to pottery seems a descent in- 
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deed, and Carriés’s labor waste. And yet they 
are but trifles, yet every one a rose, to use 
the:old Greek poet’s excuse for the epigrams 
of the Anthology. One feels the charm there 
is for a workman like Carriés in a humble 
yet delicate manual craft. In his forest, after 
the long day’s work, he sits dreamily at his 
potter’s wheel, thoughtfully shaping some vase 
into exquisite form, while a thousand images 
silently flit through his. brain, fade, and re- 
appear as the sensitive fingers rejoice in the 
rounded fullness and subtle accidents of shape. 
Such hours are not lost: the hands alone are 
busy, the brain is free. And how exquisite and 
very rare the vases are! It is a sensuous joy 
of the eye and hand to feel the varied outline 
swelling into gourd or vase or fruit-like form 
as from the action of an inner force; their 
warm flesh, which unites the hard beauty of 
metal to the pulpous richness of vegetable tis- 
sue; their marvelous surface so subtly veined 
in schemes of faint, clear tones, sometimes like 
fine petals or strange woods. One cannot tire 
of surface and flesh and form which make 
them now soberly: magnificent, like the faded 
splendor of old silks; now barbarously rich 
with incrustations of silver or of gold; now 
as plain, smooth, and simple as an old brown 
leather gourd; now strangely marvelous, like 
some stone or shell, rough with a thousand 
tides, and full of the poetry and the mystery 
of the sea; sometimes as clear and cool as the 
husk of some great fruit the shape of which 
they take, or again sumptuous with the splen- 
did creamy flow of dim enamel or dull gold 
rolling over the rim and heavily down the sides. 
All have the same mysterious flesh-like quality 
of life, and, by one knows not what, hidden 
subtle correspondences with natural objects ; 
all fill the mind dimly with soft, vague images 
of far-off things familiar yet unknown; and all, 
one knows not why, set us dreaming, too, as 
if in handling them we felt by sympathy some- 
thing of the dreamy, unhasting activity and 
enjoyment of him who produced them. 


V. 


WE found Carriés a workman, anda workman 
we leave him ; and when we look back over his 
varied achievement we feel that his originality, 
after all, is there. All other modern art by the 
side of his spontaneousness and naif intensity 
of impression is conscious, artificial, cerebral ; 
all other sculpture conceived with little regard 
or true sense for the material in which it is to 


‘be realized; all other execution impersonal and 


commonplace. Our dexterous artists seem pure 
intelligences, constructive, codrdinating, or- 
ganizing, but neither truly imaginative nor 
creative, compared with this fiery sensuousness 
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passing into immediate realization. In them 
one feels the intellectual element vastly more 
developed than the sensuous; their culture and 
expertness are great, but they have little emo- 
tion; their rhetoric is admirable, their sense 
of the artistic most fine, but they have little 
poetry and no mystery. There is nothing in- 
communicable and divine about them; there 
is not even anything exquisite and rare in their 
physical sensibility. They are, if you will, as 
rich in ideas as Carriés in impressions, but ideas 
are not always very important in art. Above 
all, they have in no degree that extremely rare 
gift, granted to races and individuals hardly 
emerged from the domain of obscure sensa- 
tion—the sense of richness and the sense of 
hidden life which Carriés so splendidly mani- 
fests, in that the Japanese alone have sur- 
passed him. And perhaps one could hardly 
define Carriés better than by saying that in a 
rare and singular degree to the sensuous quali- 
ties of a race whose nervous acuteness of sense 
has never been equaled, he unites the fine taste, 
sober reserve, and sense of harmony of the 
Frenchman, while the sentiment that pene- 
trates his work, sometimes Gothic and Celtic, 
is as often distinctly Japanese. Sensuous or 
emotional, Gothic or Japanese, his qualities 
are emphatically those of virgin sense and vir- 
gin mind, those of early races and primitive 
natures. In an age like ours they have an in- 
expressible freshness and a very potent charm. 
We feel that such a man, like the sylvans and 
the fauns, is closer to Nature than are we: for 
him she is a visible presence. He is a link be- 
tween us and the great Mother of all, whose 
obscure life we have long ceased to feel; with 
his hand in ours, we once more hear the beat- 
ing of the pulses of her being, and to her eyes 
we see the old light return that our forefathers 
knew and adored in the far-off days of wonder- 
ful legend and myth. Through a rift in the gray 
veil that covers the universe from our blind 
eyes, thanks to artists like Carriés, we see the 
eternal glory and beauty of that life. It flashes 
upon us like the glow of molten lava through 
the dead scoriz that hide its torrent of rolling 
flame. It is a portion of that life and an as- 
pect of that beauty that all true artists discover 
to us. For, by them, to speak the language 
of Carlyle and of Plato, we become aware of 
realities we carelessly passed by, and their life 


[NoTe. Since the above article was written, Carriés 
has ceased to live. He died on the Ist of July, 1894, 
aged 38, after a short and painful illness, due in a large 
measure to his labors. His loss is irreparable, not only 
to his friends, who passionately loved and admired his 
genius and character, but to the world and toart. The 
truly heroic life of this most noble artist,—a poem of 
courage, suffering, and faith which some day will be 
told,— his marvelous career, none will imitate. With 
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becomes known to us. The vision fades, but we 
depart from its atmosphere richer in emotion, 
in sense, in thought —dead things have become 
living for us. We have felt the deep forces pul- 
sating through the humblest existence and the 
lowest organisms. We have seen them expand 
in sweet and various human life ; we have been 
face to face with childhood, purity, and tender- 
ness, with suffering and resignation and hope, as 
before divine presences—the thrill endures still, 

Such art is infinitely beneficent, for it is in- 
finitely human. To exalt it to excess and at 
the expense of any other would be foolish; to 
depreciate it for real or imaginary deficiencies 
more foolish still. Each is very beautiful, with 
a beauty of its own which corresponds to an 
eternal necessity and function of the universe 
or of the soul. But if in our languid and com- 
plex hearts our peculiar tenderness goes to the 
one rather than to the other, it is to the Gothic 
and to the primitive,.to Amiens, Chartres, 
Rheims, to Carpaccio and Angelico,to Quentin 
Massys and Claux Sluter. More than ever we 
feel the charm of Japanese art and primitive 
workmanship, and it is this double charm we 
find in Carriés which so strongly appeals to us. 
There are other reasons for his influence. If 
we fill our rooms with old pottery and pre- 
cious artistic objects, if art is accumulated in 
our houses rather than around us as of old, 
if we take refuge from the hideousness of the 
street and our industrial civilization in a hid- 
den paradise of our own, if our artistic enjoy- 
ment is selfish and personal, it is from a deep- 
lying cause. The very conditions of art are 
perhaps in course of transformation as in Hol- 
land three centuriesago,when, for the first time, 
civic and common hfe in rooms and houses 
was painted to be hung in rooms and houses, 
not in palaces and churches, And so with us, 
the open-air and decorative art of the Renais- 
sance and of antiquity jars with the civilization 
around us. It is discordant and out of place. 
From our houses alone can we exclude all 
elements of ugliness, and of them our careful 
dilettantism composes rare and curious muse- 
ums, reflecting the taste, not of a community 
or of a group, but of an individual mind rich 
with the accumulated culture of various races 
and many centuries. And here again the subtle 
and sumptuous art of Carriés responds to a liv- 


ing and legitimate taste. 
Emile Hovelague. 


him perish inestimable secrets and a world of rare and 
unexpected beauty. An exhibition of his works will be 


held this winter in Paris. In all probability they will 
subsequently be gathered by the state into a room 
dedicated to Carriés. In it will be placed the only paint- 
ing we possess of him—the admirably penetrating, 
sincere, and suggestive portrait by his friend Mlle. 
Louise Breslau, showing the sculptor in his thirty- 
second year.] 





A VITAL QUESTION. 


By the Author of “One Woman’s Way,” “ Their Exits and their Entrances,” etc. 


HE servant disappeared after 
delivering the brief announce- 
ment, and he was left alone. 
He walked across the polished 
floor, and stood in the deep 
embrasure of one of the win- 

dows, looking -at the thinning leaves of the 
park trees; for she had come up to town, as it 
was October now, to stay with a married sister, 
and he had come to see her as he did always at 
six o’clock when he did not come at four. He 
usually came at eleven o’clock, too, and then, 
if he stayed for luncheon, he generally did not 
see her until he saw her somewhere in the even- 
ing; otherwise he came at six, when there was 
a chance of outstaying any one who might be 
about, or at four for a few minutes when there 
was not much danger that others would be com- 
ing in at once tointerrupt them. She would be 
down in a few minutes, the man had said, and 
he stood little heeding the frequent carriages 
that dashed past in the avenue, or the continu- 
ous stream of victorias, broughams, and traps 
of all sorts, with here and there a resplendent 
coach, that glittered along the park drive, which 
he could see in the distance through the bare 
branches. He was thinking of her, as he would 
have found that he had been thinking of her 
during pretty nearly all the last twelve months; 
for they had been engaged for that time, one 
little thing after another happening to put off 
the marriage, which was now very near and.for 
which the invitations would soon be “ out.” 
He heard a door open, and, turning quickly 
about, walked swiftly to where she stood. He 
had left her only a short six hours before, but 
it seemed very long to them, and it was only 
natural that people who had been separated 
for a length of time should be glad to see one 
another. He took the two hands she held out 
to him in his; but he quickly shifted them so 
that both her small palms lay in his large 
right one, and his left arm was free. He had, 
however, no sooner executed this manceuver 
than the door was again opened, and the 
servant reappeared, bearing before him the 
glistening silver and the gleaming china of af- 
ternoon tea. The man slowly advanced, and 
placed the things on a low table; then, with 
an intimation to her that all was ready, swiftly 
vanished, At the interruption he had dropped 
her hands, and she had slowly walked away 
from him. Before he could again reach her side, 
she had seated herself behind the table, where 
the kettle with the little lamp under it hissed 
spitefully, She drew her chair a little closer, 
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and began to busy herself with the cups. He 
paused, looking down at her with a little laugh. 

“ A woman,” he said, “is never so unap- 
proachable as when she is ensconced behind 
her tea-table.” 

She did not answer. “ A serried rank of chap- 
erons would not be so formidable,” he went on. 

“ Will you have some tea?” she asked. 

* No,” he replied indifferently. 

“TIT ’m going to have some,” she said. 

He looked at her in some amazement, and 
suddenly broke out: “ What is it? What is the 
matter ?” 

“In what way ?” she demanded. 

“The way you speak,” he explained. “ The 
way you act.” 

“ Do I speak or act unusually ?” she asked 
deliberately, and still not looking up. “If Ido, 
it ’s because I suppose I ’m troubled about 
something. I’ve beentroubled about it before, 
but to-day it has been troubling me particu- 
larly,” and she glanced up at him with a quick 
smile as she uttered the last word. “ And I 
want to talk to you about it at once.” 

“ What is it?” he demanded. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, “I didn’t mean tosmile, 
but I could n’t bear making you wait any longer. 
Really, though, I am troubled. I have been 
troubled ever since you went away this morn- 
ing. I have been wondering, and I could n’t 
make up my mind, and I have been wretched.” 

“ You could n’t make up your mind about 
what ?” he demanded anxiously. 

“ Why,” she said, making a little clatter with 
the cups and saucers, and then speaking very 
quickly —“ why you loved me.” 

“ But if I do,” he began, with a laugh, “and 
you know I do—” 

“That is not all,—not quite,—although,” she 
conceded gently, “to be sure—it’s almost all.” 

“ What else can there be?” he asked blankly. 

“‘ Why,” she went on, bending over the ket- 
tle, “the way you love me.” 

“The way I love you!” he exclaimed. 
“ There ’s only one way to love, is there? And 
I love that way —only ten thousand times 
more and stronger.” 

It was a little mixed, but he clearly under- 
stood what he meant, and she evidently did 
too, although she interrupted him with a little 
sigh, so that he did not go on. 

“T heard something to-day, and it fright- 
ened me, and made me think. Emily Graf- 
fenried, you know, was very ill.” 

“ What has that to do with it?” he asked, 
evidently very much puzzled. 
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“A great deal,” she replied steadily. “ Louis 
Graffenried was awfully in love with her, and 
one neyer saw them apart.” 

“ Yes,” he said. 

«“ And now,” she went on, “ one never sees 
them together. You knowshe was such ahand- 
some woman, but her illness has changed her 
terribly, and all her good looks are quite gone, 
and now her husband does n’t care in the least 
about her. Is n’t it fearfully sad ?” 

“ Rather,” he replied indifferently. 

“ And,” she stumbled on hastily, “I have 
been wondering if —if you only loved me be- 
cause — because I was — pretty.” 

“ I should n’t be at all surprised if that were 
a very important reason,” he replied, again 
laughing, and with an air of very evident relief. 

“ But this is serious,” she said indignantly. 

“T can’t exactly see in what way,” he replied. 

“Serious? It’s vital!” shesaid decidedly. “I 
really believe that if I were homely, unattrac- 
tive, dowdy, you would n’t care a bit about 
me.” 

“ But since you are n’t—” he began. 

“ But I’m nicer than that, really,” she main- 
tained, “and I hate to think that you love me 
in that way. It ’s humiliating and —and de- 
grading!” 

She sat in silence, a little frightened by the 
impressive sound of her words ; and he contin- 
ued to stare at her in astonishment. 

“1 don’t care,” she went on recklessly; “that’s 
just whatitis. I have feelings, and knowledge, 
— at least a little— and brains,— at any rate 
some,—and accomplishments,— in a way,— 
and I ’ve seen, and I’ve read, and I ’ve thought, 
and all that goes for nothing. In your eyes I’m 
not an intelligent being— or it does n’t make 
any difference to you if Iam or not. I’m just a 
pretty doll with curly hair, and a good complex- 
ion, and a nice nose; and that’s why I say it’s 
humiliating, and degrading, and—disgusting!” 

She spread out her hands contemptuously, 
and refused to look at him. 

“Really,” he exclaimed, “you ’rein earnest?” 

“ Indeed I am,” she said; “I ’m very much 
in earnest. I don’t care to be just a plaything; 
and how often have you thought of me in any 
other way ? Once or twice I have tried to talk 
to you about things, but you have n’t appeared 
to pay any attention.” 

“ T imagine,” he pleaded, “ that I must have 
been looking at you, and I confess that ’s some- 
thing likely to drive every idea out of any fel- 
low’s head.” 

“ T suppose you think that is a nice thing to 
say to me,” she exclaimed indignantly. 

“Why, yes,” he answered slowly. 

“ Really!” she said, with severity. “And you 
acknowledge that you don’t know whether I was 
talking sensibly or not, and you don’t care.” 
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“TI know,” he urged, “ that you can be very 
sensible,— even wise,—and since I knowit—” 

“You would n’t care if I were n’t,” she in- 
terrupted. 

“ Oh, yes, I should.” 

“T don’t believe it,” she continued. “If | 
came down with a gown on that did n’t become 
me, or had my hair done in some horrid way, 
you would notice it soon enough ; but if I dis- 
played the direst ignorance about the most im- 
portant things, or uttered the silliest sentiments, 
you ’d only be amused.” 

“Tt ’s my turn to say,” he rejoined, “ that I 
don’t believe it.” 

“T tried you!” she said triumphantly. “I 
was so troubled about it that I wanted to see, 
I pretended this morning that I thought that all 
the President of the United States had to do 
when he wanted some money was to tell them 
to print some more bills; and youonly laughed.” 

“ Yes,” he said. 

“ And when I affected to believe that elec- 
tricity was something they sold in bottles, you 
were immensely pleased. If I had said some- 
thing really funny or witty, you could n’t have 
been more delighted. AndifIhad really thought 
so, it would have been perfectly disgraceful. 
Oh,” she cried, “I have no patience with you!” 

“One meets men,” he urged, “who know 
all such things better than women can ever 
know them; and why should it be any conse- 
quence whether a woman does or does n't ?” 

“You see,” she said hotly, “you acknow- 
ledge that I am right—that you don’t care; 
that it does n’t make the least difference in the 
world to you whether I am a thinking, intelli- 
gent being or not.” 

“ But I thought,” he said helplessly, “that 
a woman liked to be considered pretty.” 

“ She does,” she answered, “in a way. But 
she does n’t want that to be the only thing con- 
sidered. One might as well be the slave of 
a Turkish pasha with three—whatever they 
have.” 

“Oh, I say,” he remonstrated. 

“If you only care about me,” she main- 
tained, “ because I am pretty, it’s just as degrad- 
ing. That’s all the pasha cares about, and,” she 
concluded hotly, “ I demand something more.” 

“ T docare about you, though, in other ways,” 
hereplied more humbly. “ You know that I do.” 

“1’m not sure,” she continued. “IfI had n’t 
been pretty, would you ever have looked at me 
in the first place? You ’ve as much as admitted 
that to me already. You told me that the first 
time you ever saw me wasat the Outton ball, and 
that you immediately started to find some one 
to present you, and did n’t rest until you had. 
Now, you didn’t know anything about me, and 
had never heard me speak, and you must have 
been pleased merely with the way I looked.” 
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“ And was n’t that enough ”—and then he 
added quickly —“ for a beginning ?” 

“It seems to me,” she replied, “that a lik- 
ing for a woman’s eyes or mouth, or the color 
of her hair, or the line of her neck, is n’t a 
very dignified beginning for an important thing 
like love.” 

“ But that ’s the way it usually begins.” 

“ But,” she went on relentlessly, “ suppose 
you had n’t approved of my eyes, or my mouth, 
or the color of my hair, or the line of my neck, 
all the rest of me — and there is a rest — would 
have gone for nothing. Really, I myself don’t 
think I ’m pretty,— I never could understand 
how you could think I was,— but I hope I’m 
a lady, and I know I ’m nice—and you 
would n’t have cared for all that, at all.” 

“ T could n’t have known,” he remonstrated. 

“That ’s it,” she said. “Such things were n’t 
of enough importance for you to find out about 
them by themselves; and if you had n’t 
thought I was pretty,— I ’m sure I can’t tell 
why, — you never would have taken the trou- 
ble to discover them. It’s bad enough to know 
that what’s really good in you is n’t the first 
thing that attracted the attention of the man that 
you are foolish enough to love, but it ’s worse 
that after knowing more about you he still goes 
on caring for you mainly because he thinks 
what—that you ’re pretty. It’s unbearable!” 

She got up, and going to the window at which 
he had been standing, looked out. 

“ And moreover,” she said, gazing into the 
park, “ I won’t always be pretty. Ill grow 
old, and gray, and wrinkled, and then—” 

“ That ’s a long time off,” he answered, with 
an easy laugh. 

“It is n’t, really,” she said. “There ’s Mrs. 
Wooster driving by: she used to be such a 
pretty woman a very short time ago; and I 
will change in a few years, and then—” 

“ You never will,” he answered with assur- 
ance ; “ at least you will always look the same 
to me.” 

“Do you believe so?” she asked, looking 
around at him, but quickly turning her face 
again to the window. “I don’t. And if youonly 
care for me because I am pretty now, you won’t 
any more whenI am not. That ’s mathemati- 
cal,— you see I know something,— by a pro- 
cess of—what do they call it? —elimination. 
Oh, it ’s very serious. It ’s a vital question.” 

“But I don’t care about you only because 
you are pretty,” he responded desperately. 

“How do I know—how do you know?” she 
said decidedly, turning at last, and facing him. 

“ 1—why—” he began. 

“You have no way to prove you care for 
me otherwise, and I have a great. many ways 
to prove you don’t.” 

“Yes,” he said cheerfully, “ there are sev- 
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eral ways. See how I like to talk to you, even 
when there are other people about. That shows 
I like you for what you say and think.” 

“Ye-s,” she said doubtfully. Then she went 
on more readily, but again turning rapidly to 
the window: “Do you—do you think you 
would be satisfied to talk to me a// the time 
with other people about.” 

“ No,” he replied positively, “I should n’t; 
and I’m thankful tosay I don’t have toalways.” 

“ Well,” she said. . 

“What?” he asked. 

“ Don’t you see, if you really cared for me 
in the other ways, you could be perfectly con- 
tent, no matter how many people there might 
be ?” 

“ Honestly,” he said at length, with some 
impatience, “this is awful nonsense.” 

“You call it nonsense,” she said, “ because 
you see there is no way of escaping from what 
I say—no way of showing me that I am wrong.” 

He rose, and crossing the room, stood be- 
hind her. 

“No,” she said resolutely; “I ’m not to be 
moved or influenced, and you need not try.” 

“I’m not going to try,” he replied. “I 
think this is wild folly, and that you can’t care 
whether I care or not if you let such a little 
thing as this come between us.” 

She did not answer at once, and when she 
did speak, it was with a more timid tone. 

“Tt isn’t a little thing,” she said; “as I told 
you, it is a vital question. If you only care for 
me that way — why, I’m only ‘something bet- 
ter than’ your ‘dog’; ‘a little dearer than’ your 
‘horse’; ‘something better than’ Yarico, who 
won the prize for you at the Bench Show; only 
‘a little dearer than’ your hunter Charmian, 
who took the blue ribbon for you at the Horse 
Show.” 

“ Amy,” he said remonstratingly. 

“ Oh, I should be meek and unquestioning, 
I suppose, and be satisfied with the affection 
that in your kindness you are pleased to bestow 
upon me. That’s the proper attitude of woman, 
and it ’sall wrong to think of anything else—to 
want to be more than a ‘horse’ or a ‘dog.’” 

“You are really angry,” he exclaimed in 
surprise; 

“Yes, I am,” she answered decidedly ; “and 
I am hurt and disappointed.” 

“ And you won't be satisfied until I convince 
you in some way.” 

*“ No,” she said; “I won’t. I want to be 
considered something—and—and I wish I 
were n’t pretty, just to see what would happen.” 

“ But,” he suggested, “ if what you say is true, 
if you were n’t pretty, I should n’t care anything 
more about you — and do you want that ?” 

“Yes,” she replied quickly ; “if you only care 
about me in that way. If that is all, it — it is 
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an insult,” she concluded, flushing hotly —“ an 
insult.” 

“Don’t you think,” he said grimly, “ that 
you ’re making it a little too strong —rather 
stronger, in fact, than a fellow —” 

“No,” she interrupted. “If you only love 
me because I ’m pretty, I don’t want you to 
love me at all — because I know it could n’t 
last —and,” she concluded in a low voice that 
was almost broken by a sob, “I don’t want to 
love you.” 

“T say,” he exclaimed blankly, “ Amy!” 

She shook her head, and turned away. It 
was evident that he was sorely puzzled, and 
at a loss how to meet the situation in which he 
found himself. He stood for a moment with 
his hands behind him, as clearly it was his 
habit to do when in thought, and gazed at the 
floor ; then he suddenly looked up with a more 
hopeful expression on his face. 

“ You said,” he began, “ that I only cared 
about you because you were pretty, and that 
I could n’t prove to you that I cared for other 
reasons.” 

“ Yes,” she answered. 

“T believe I can,” he went on. “ Now, lis- 
ten to me. I have seen other pretty women, 
and I have n’t cared forthem. I have known 
other pretty women well, and it did n’t make 
any difference.” 

She did not speak, and he went on. 

“Think! Before I knew you what a lot of 
pretty women I had seen, and what came of 
it! Some of them I saw a great deal oftener 
than I ever saw you before I fell in love with 
you. With some of them I had a great many 
more reasons for falling in love than I ever 
had for falling in love with you; and if it had 
been only the prettiness, should n’t I have done 
it? There is Blanche Romeyn, and you know 
what a beauty she is.” 

“ Blanche Romeyn?”’sheasked, with a slight 
accent ofsurprise. “ Youknew her —well?” 

“ Rather,” he replied. “The way Fate was 
always throwing that girl and me together 
was something astonishing. I never went toa 
dinner, it seemed to me, but that I took her in; 
I never was asked to a country house of any 
sort but that she was sure to be there. And— 
and then the August we were at Massaquoit.” 

“You and Blanche Romeyn were at Mas- 
saquoit ?” she asked. 

“ For all August and a part of September — 
the August and September before I went on last 
autumn to the house-party where you were.” 

“Yes,” she said slowly ; “ but you had seen 
me then.” 

“ Exactly,” he said. “And you see, if it had 
been only because you were pretty, I ’d have 
been in love with you then.” 

“ And you were n’t ?” she demanded. 
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“ Not a bit,” he replied lightly; “not until 
I knew you last autumn. So you see it can’t 
have been just because of the way you looked. 
No; I really had forgotten all about you. It 
was early in the winter when I had seen you, 
and at Massaquoit I don’t believe I thought 
of you once.” 

“ Oh,” she murmured. 

“There was a great deal going on, and I 
saw Blanche almost all the time. In the morn- 
ing we met on the beach, and went in regu- 
larly. She could swim, and if I gave her 
something of a start, she could almost beat me 
around the buoys. In the afternoon we always 
rode — and you believe she had ‘ hands,’ and 
a ‘seat’— no park work, though, for her, for 
she ’d not be satisfied unless she went across 
country, and she took things as they came. 
In the evening there was always a dinner 
and generally music somewhere, and she was 
as good in a ball-room as she was in the water 
or on a horse. It was a jolly, active life, with 
very little to make a fellow think, and a lot to 
do. It suited Blanche perfectly, and she never 
looked better. I don’t believe I ever saw any- 
thing much prettier than she was in her bathing- 
dress, with those strong, white arms of hers; and 
in the saddle she looked stunning, while at 
night she would put on some gorgeous frock, 
and come out resplendent. For regular, knock- 
down beauty, there arenot many who can touch 
Blanche Romeyn; and it used to be a perfect 
delight to watch her—and it was a delight that 
I gave myself pretty often. You must have 
heard the talk at the time.” 

‘“ No,” she said, in a low tone; “I did n’t.” 

“ That ’s strange,” he continued; “every one 
thought that we were engaged, and it was all 
over the country.” 

“ And you were n’t?” she asked quickly. 

“ No,” he replied; “not a bit of it. We were 
just good friends —jolly pals, if you like. But 
she was a beautiful thing, and even at the time 
it puzzled me to find that I did not care more. 
It was n’t reasonable: there I was with one 
who was conceded to be the prettiest girl of 
the day, and I did n’t have an emotion.” 

“ And she ?” she asked. 

“ Not a bit of a one,” he answered. “ Oh, 
we both tried hard enough—that was only due 
to the situation. We used to go out in the 
moonlight on the vine-covered verandas, where 
we could hear the distant dance-music through 
the breaks in the dull dash of the surf. I used 
to take Blanche’s hand.” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, “ you used to take 
Blanche’s hand!” 

“Yes,” he replied; “ as I said, at sucha time 
sentiment is only due to the situation, And I 
used to look down at Blanche, and think how 
very beautiful she was.” 
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“ A very effective tableau,” she observed. 

“Really, Blanche was beautiful,” he went on, 
« with the moonlight falling on her heavy hair 
and great pale shoulders, and flashing in those 
big eyes of hers.” 

He paused a moment. 

“I suppose you ‘re thinking of it now,” she 
said. 

“ Yes, I am,” he answered, with a laugh. “It 
is n’t a thing a fellow would be likely to for- 
get; and it ’s strange that I have not thought 
of it before for a long time.” 

“ You used to take her hand,” she prompted. 

“Yes,” he continued; “one ’s always been 
expected to make love to Blanche ; and really, 
thereisn’t anything else to do. You know there 
is n’t very much else that she understands.” 

“ But she understands that,” she said. 

“In her way, yes,” he replied. “ Not with 
any of the sentiments, significances, and super- 
fluities that can be brought about it.” 

She was evidently about to speak, but checked 
herself, and he went on. 

“ But in a breezy sort of fashion Blanche 
knows what it means,” he said; “ and she was 
very lovely, and I did the best I could.” 

“And that, I imagine, was a good deal.” 

“ Not so much,” he answered carelessly. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed incredulously, “tell me 
what — happened.” 

“ One can’t speak when there ’s a woman,” 
he said slowly. “At least one can’t tell both 
the name and the story. If you tell the story, 
you must keep quiet about the name; if you tell 
the name, nothing should drag the story from 
you. Now I have told you the name. But 
really and truly this time nothing happened.” 

“ You know that you kissed her,” she cried, 
with quick indignation. 

“ Of course not,” he said positively. 

“ Of course you would say that,” she rejoined. 

“ Probably,” he answered ; “ only in this case 
it honestly happens to be true.” 

“ And you thought her very beautiful.” 

“T thought her — as almost every one has 
thought her—one of the most perfectly beauti- 
ful women of the time,” he said. 

“ And why have you told me all this?” she 
asked coldly. 

“ Oh, I forgot,” he replied; “it was to prove 
what you wantedtoknow. Don’tyou see that if 
I saw Blanche Romeyn as much as I did, andin 
the way I did, and did n’t fall in love with her—” 

a ell?” she asked deliberately, as he hesi- 
tated, 

“ Why, don’t you see,” he went on, “that 
there must be something else — that there must 
have been something else that made me fall 
in love with you— that it could n’t-have been 
just because you were pretty; because, if pret- 
tiness had been all—” 


“ Yes?” she asked relentlessly, as he again 
paused, 

“Why,” he hurried on, “I should have fallen 
in love with Blanche Romeyn. Don’t yousee?” 

“ Yes,” she replied; “I see what you mean. 
It must have been my nobility of character, 
my power of intellect, my being nice to my 
relatives, or something of that sort that made 
you care about me.” 

“Yes, yes,” he said eagerly; “although of 
course that ’s joking. Your looking thts way 
or that must really have had very little to do 
with it, after all; for otherwise I should have 
given all the heart I had to Blanche when there 
was so much reason for it at Massaquoit.” 

“It really appears to be quite conclusive,” 
she said. 

“ Yes,” he exclaimed delightedly; “ and you 
said I could n’t prove it to you.” 

“T think you have,” she said. 

“1’m soglad I thought of Blanche Romeyn,” 
he went on. “No one else would have done 
so well, because it is so generally conceded that 
she is such a beauty.” 

“ Yes,” she said ; “ and I thank you so much. 
You ’ve taken such a load off my mind. I really 
was so much troubled because I was so afraid 
that it might only be because I was pretty, and 
— and, as I told you, I could not be loved for 
that.” 

He looked at her with a bewildered expres- 
sion in his eyes. Z 

“ Of course prettiness is n’t anything at all,” 
she continued ; “and as I said, it was degrading 
only to be liked for it — not the kind of thing 
at all to satisfy a woman nowadays who lives 
any kind of an intelligent life. I can’t imagine 
how our grandmothers ever endured it when 
our grandfathers on bended knees swore they 
loved them because they were ‘angels’ or 
‘sylphs.’ I should have thought they would 
have considered it an outrageous affront. Of 
course that is n’t the way a woman wants to be 
wooed, and it is n’t for that reason that she 
wants to be won. Of course it is n’t.” 

And she escaped from the window, gliding 
quickly past him. 

“ Of course it is n’t,” she repeated. “ There 
are so many other things; and it is for those that 
any woman whois sensible—and nice—should 
want to be considered.” 

“ Yes,” he exclaimed, following her. “ And 
you see I did consider those things.” 

“ Of course you did,” she interrupted hastily. 
“ And perfectly right; and 1 am very much 
obliged to you ; and I am deeply gratified ; and 
— and what did you say you were doing this 
evening ?” 

“ Only dining with Uncle Dick at the club,” 
he said. 

“Then of course you can’t dine here,” she 
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said, “and I sha’n’t ask you— but we were 
going out, anyway.” 

“T know,” he said resignedly ; “and that ’s 
the reason I told Uncle Dick I’d dine with him.” 

“ And I ’m afraid it ’s getting awfully late,” 
she said. “It’s really quite dark.” She went 
to the side of the mantel, and touched the but- 
ton of the electric bell.. “ I must ring for Bea- 
ton — for the lights.” 

“ What is it ?” he demanded in amazement. 

“What is what, Jack?” she said, with a 
great air of ingenuousness. 

“ Why do you send me off in this way ? ” he 
demanded. 

“ What way?” 

“ Why —ringing for Beaton,” he replied. 

“TI want the lights,” she said, with the same 
tone of perfect candor. 

“T don’t understand at all— I—” and he 
advanced toward her. 

“ Hush!” she said. “ There ’s Beaton.” 

The servant entered, and proceeded to ar- 
range the big lamp on the table in a remote 
corner. 

“T will go,” he said.in a low tone; “I think 
— I don’t know what I think.” 

“You ’ll be here at eleven to-morrow morn- 
ing,” she asked, following him for a step or 
two. 

“T believe not,” he said uncertainly; and 
then, asif emboldened by his beginning, he went 
on more decidedly: “I am sure not. I can’t. 
I ’ve got to go and look at a horse. But,” he 
added, “I ’ll be here in the afternoon.” 

“‘T am afraid I shall be out then,” she re- 
sponded coldly. “ I have to go with Fanny —” 

“Oh,” he rejoined shortly, as he strode to 
the door and opened it, “ we shall meet at the 
Kempshott dance, I hope, in the evening.” 

“ Yes,” she said stiffly; “I hope we shall 
meet at the Kempshott dance in the evening.” 


An hour later he hurriedly mounted the 
steps of the house he had so lately left, and im- 
patiently pressed the button sunk in the great 
stone pilaster at the side of the broad doorway. 
He had not long to wait, for almost at once 
the heavy, elaborately carved door swung back, 
and Beaton appeared in the opening. 

“Miss Amy —” said the old servant. 

“Yes, yes,” he interrupted, entering quickly ; 
“T got the note.” 

The great hall was very dim, lighted as it was 
only with the group of low-turned lights high 
up in the paneled ceiling, and he did not see 
her as she sat in full dress on the top step of 
the first flight of the main stairs, just where 
they finished at the first landing that extended 
across the full width of the place, and before 
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they turned, going up to the drawing-room 
where he had seen her in the afternoon. But 
she saw him,— indeed, she had been sitting there 
waiting for him for half an hour or more,— and 
had flown down half the steps before he had 
advanced half-way across the floor. 

“ Jack!” she said, as she cleared the last two 
steps with a jump, and landed lightly on therug. 
“What is it?” he asked apprehensively. 

“ Come in here,” she said, leading him into 
a small reception-room on the right. 

“ You said in the note that was waiting for 
me at the club,” he went on hurriedly, “ that 
it was important; so I left a line for Uncle 
Dick, and came on here immediately.” 

“Ttis,” she answered, “You see, Fanny and 
I were going to the play this evening with Jim 
and Reggie Mason; but now Jim can’t go, 
and you must come.” 

“ Certainly,” he said blankly ; “ is that all?” 

“T ’ll be honest,” she said, going closer to 
him. “I went to Jim, and told him he was not 
to go; that he was to go anywhere or do any- 
thing, but that I wanted his place for you.” 

“Oh!” he exclaimed. 

“ And, Jack,” she went on more slowly, “I 
will be honest. I did n’t know what to do after 
you went out ; and — and I believe that I have 
been crying, and you know I never do that.” 

She held out both her hands tohim, and these 
he promptly seized, gazing down into her eyes, 
which she rapidly winked, keeping back the 
tears she evidently feared might still overflow. 

“ And won’t-you forgive me?” she went on. 
“T really was in earnest ; and I don’t think it 
was altogether absurd.” 

“ What— about your saying that you did n’t 
want me to love you because I thought you 
were pretty ?” 

“TIT did n’t say that exactly, did I?” she 
asked. “ But never mind.” And she took one 
hand out of his grasp, and caught the edge of 
his coat between her fingers. “ And, Jack, I w:// 
be honest. I sent foryou because I couldn’t live 
another minute without asking yousomething.” 

“ What ?” he demanded. 

“ Do you think Blanche Romeypn is really so 
very much prettier than I am?” 

“ No,” he answered quickly; “I was only 
trying to prove to you—” 

“ Never mind,” she interrupted. “Do you 
think she is amy prettier ?” 

“No,” he answered, with perfect conviction ; 
“T think that you are the very prettiest woman 
in all the world; only this afternoon, withall that 
you were saying, I didn’t dare tell you so.” 

“ Jack,” she said ecstatically, “ it ’s all right 
then, and it is such a relief. I had such a fright, 
and — and you may tell me so now.” 


George A. Hibbard. 





BLACKMAIL 


AS A HERITAGE; 


OR NEW YORK’S LEGACY FROM COLONIAL DAYS. 


URING the Senate investigation 
of the police department, a sin- 
gle avenue in the labyrinth of 
corruption known as the Cor- 
poration of the City of New York, 
there was one eminent citizen 

who maintained a philosophic calm. As the fin- 
ger on the dial of guilt swung to and fro from 
ordinary depths to unexampled heights of in- 
famy, he occasionally exonerated the political 
club and the municipal régime of which he was 
the indivisible head, by blaming it all on human 
nature. This theory of the responsibility for 
New York’s sad preéminence was enunciated 
by the Tammany Grand-Sachem-and- Mayor, 
and was cautiously echoed by the orators and 
organs of public delusion in the service of 
Tammany Hall; and setting aside the question 
of the success or failure of that institution in 
satisfying the venal cravings of human nature, 
it must be admitted that they were more than 
half right. 

So, human nature in New York is the culprit; 
but Tammany Hall, as a proxy, is standing in 
the pillory. On several occasions it has suf- 
fered the same obloquy for placing itself at the 
service of a community which has been in the 
habit of blowing warm on wide-spread corrup- 
tion for a series of years, and then of taking 
the sudden whim to snap cold, like an unrea- 
sonable frost in the Tammany “ Season of 
Flowers.” 

As human nature in Manhattan is composed 
of rival race elements, there has been a dispo- 
sition to shift the responsibility from the whole 
to a part. This is true especially of the native 
stock, in itself blended of several races ; for it 
has placed the rank condition of affairs to the 
credit of the yet unassimilated foreign elements 
of the population, forgetting that this charge 
does not balance its own debit of complicity 
and neglect. Much less doesthe charge free the 
native stock from the “ iniquity of the fathers ” 
that is visited “upon the children unto the third 
and fourth generation”; forthe careful historian 
must delve in the records of the docile Dutch, 
or overlook the roots of some of the most luxuri- 
ant weeds in the Tammany garden of Popular 
Government. 

Also, a special indictment has been framed 
against the Irish, as the’ dominating political 
element; but it will not bear close analysis, 
and it will never be forgotten that the second 
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demon of reform in the recent Saturnalia of 
Decency is himself an unmitigated Irishman. 
It is true that the Irish have long been ih pos- 
session of Tammany Hall, and consequently 
have been masters of the city’s wealth and rep- 
utation ; but they have given to New York the 
kind of government it has seemed grateful 
for on election day, and they will be found 
ready and able to provide a respectable ad- 
ministration when the electors demandit. Fly- 
ing from poverty and oppression at home, the 
Insh brought to Manhattan something which 
was sorely needed—the courage and energy 
ofa virile race. Prompted by a respect for pub- 
lic honors and influence, and for their money 
value, they won in the lists of manhood suffrage 
nearly every important place of power and pro- 
fit. While they adopted ancient tribal rules for 
the regulation of their own oligarchy, in deal- 
ing with the servile population they, in a way, 
adhered to the local forms of law, as being ad- 
mirably adapted to the enjoyment of thirty-four 
millions of city revenue. In some walks of ex- 
ecutive duty they have made two kinds of 
blackmail grow where only one grew before, 
but in general they have merely cherished the 
time-honored swindles of the town. 

When the Dutch came to Manhattan they 
had no thought of planting civilization like the 
English at Jamestown, nor were they looking 
for a good place to pray like the Puritans at 
Plymouth. Nor, to use the Tammany argot, 
were they “ traveling for their health.” Their 
sole aim was to exchange trinkets and rum for 
the peltries of the Indians, which they did for 
twenty years in a semi-organized way, before 
the first settlers arrived in 1623. Peter Minuit 
brought the first colonial administration in 
1626. In name the traders and colonists were 
free citizens of the Dutch Republic, but in fact 
they were the despoiled and intimidated sub- 
jects of a venal ring. Under the company’s 
mercantile charter its officers were able to elude 
the penalty for extortion and tyranny just as 
the Tammany leaders have found shelter in in- 
trigues and combinations covered by a charter 
to foster “the Smile of Charity.” 

Even the dread name of “ boss” is an in- 
heritance from the Dutch period. Itis derived 
from daas, meaning foreman or master. A hun- 
dred years after English became the official 
language, men of wealth and character, like 
“ Boss” Walton of the famous Walton House in 
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Franklin Square, received the appellation from 
persons who wished to be deferential. And to- 
day a working-man may use the title in its ori- 
ginal sense when addressing his employer or 
accosting a stranger. In its political signifi- 
cance “boss” is a Tammany product. As such 
it defines a vulgar usurper of public authority, 
who knows he would be squelched if he ven- 
tured to stand as a candidate himself, but who 
succeeds by caucus methods in forcing his 
puppet candidates on the electors, and in di- 
recting their official acts for his own selfish 
ends. On the other hand, a political “leader” 
is a man who influences the councils of a party 
by virtue of his ability to direct public affairs, 
and who appeals personally to the ballot-box 
for his commission to make laws and to exe- 
cute them in the name of the people. Hence 
with unerring instinct the Tammany bosses call 
themselves “leaders”; but in Tammany Hall 
things always go by contraries; even the force 
of gravitation works toward the ceiling, causing 
vice to rise above decency, and those who have 
shortened human life to soar into prominence 
as guardians of the public weal. 


THE FIRST MANHATTAN BOSS. 


BEForE the Manhattan settlement was ten 
years old it had hatched a boss of the true 
Tammany stripe. Though Cornelis Van Tien- 


hoven never wore prison garb like some of the 
modern “leaders,” during twenty-three years 
he climbed on stepping-stones of scandal- 
ous deeds from high to higher honors, and 
thwarted the efforts of the burghers to shake 
him off. In education and intellect he was 
qualified for leadership in the best sense, but 
in subtlety, craft, and venal purposes he was 
an exemplar as a boss, and thereby controlled 
the policy of the Dutch governors. Speaking 
the language of the Indians, he was all the 
more an adept in cheating them. Like the 
early members of the Tammany Society, he 
even masqueraded in Indian dress and man- 
ners. Aremonstrance addressed to their “ High 
Mightinesses” in Holland said of him: “He 
has run about like an Indian with little cover- 
ing and a patch before him.” In his Indian 
revels, as in his private life, he was shameless. 
Sketch portraits of this Manhattan worthy are 
preserved in the affidavits given at The Hague 
in 1652 by two Dutch women who were aiding 
injured innocence, as we shall see later on. In 
one of the depositions he appears as “a cor- 
pulent and thickset person, of red and bloated 
visage, and light hair”; and in the other as “a 
likely person of ruddy face, corpulent body, and 
having a little wen on the side of the-cheek.” 
But it is his moral wen that entitles him to a 
place in the Tammany gallery. 


BLACKMAIL AS A HERITAGE; 


When he first appears in the annals of early 
Manhattan, Van Tienhoven was twenty years 
younger than the bloated Lothario of the por- 
traits of 1652. It is supposed that he was in 
the employ of the Dutch West India Company 
during a part of Minuit’s administration ; but it 
is certain that when this governor locked horns 
with the patroons over the question of trad- 
ing privileges, and Patroon Van Rensselaer’s 
relative, Wouter Van Twiller, was appointed 
in his stead, the latter made Tienhoven “ book- 
keeper of wages” to the council. This was 
in 1633, and the office, in the Dutch called 
“ Koopman,” was analogous to a Tammany 
commissionership of public works, inasmuch 
as whatever sums dribbled to the hang- 
ers-on of the company were filtered through 
his itching palms. He was also receiver of 
dues. One way or another, everybody came 
in contact with his suavity ; and it is said that 
those who failed to “ water the pigeons”—a 
Dutch euphemism for gratuities and godfatherly 
gifts —were put off with promises that never 
matured. 

As Wouter Van Twiller carried to the ex- 
treme the Tammany doctrine that a public 
trust should be administered for the benefit 
of the trustee, he got into trouble with Dinck- 
lagen, the honest fiscal, or sheriff-attorney, of 
the council,— no, the expostulating officer got 
into trouble with the governor, in much the 
same way that ex- Fire Commissioner Gray was 
forced to withdraw from his Tammany col- 
leagues for presuming to notice that the public 
money was being wasted. Van Twiller investi- 
gated himself, and found himself spotless. Also 
in true modern fashion he adjudged the ac- 
cuser to be the real malefactor, and sent him 
back to Holland without arrears of salary. 
Dincklagen laid his grievances before the home 
authorities, and despite a powerful attempt to 
shield Van Twiller, owing to a miscarriage of 
whitewash the director was dismissed. Yet he 
remained in the colony to enjoy expansive lands, 
including the present Governor’s Island, and 
herds of cattle, which, owing to his official posi- 
tion, had in the short space of five years been 
turned into his account. 

Tienhoven profited by the change inasmuch 
as William Kieft, the new director-general, 
who arrived in 1638, appointed him secretary 
of the colony. Kieft in his previous field of 
operations had been accused of embezzlement ; 
so it is not surprising that, with Tienhoven’s 
assistance, his new authority worked for public 
mischief. Under his predecessors the council 
had consisted of five members, who acted as 
magistrates. One councilor, having one vote, 
was enough for Kieft, who reserved the right 
of casting two votes; so like the “ Leader” in 
the practical working of the Tammany coun- 
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cils, Kieft possessed in his own person a 
quorum and a “fair working majority.” At 
Tienhoven’s instigation, so it was claimed, 
Kieft laid a tax on the corn of the neighboring 
tribes. This was the beginning of lasting trouble, 
and in 1640 Tienhovenled seventy men in a mas- 
sacre of Raritans south of Staten Island. By the 
next summer the situation had become grave, 
and Kieft invited the burghers to elect Twelve 
Men to represent the heads of families in tak- 
ing counsel with him for the public defense. 


THE DAWN OF MUGWUMPERY. 


Tuis first public assembly on Manhattan Isl- 
and washeldon August 29, 1641. Butthe Twelve 
Men, who, like a, Tammany board or legisla- 
ture, were of no use to the bosses except as “a 
cloak and a catspaw,” made bold to ask for per- 
manent representation in the council, and prof- 
fered advice which savored of interest in the 
proper conduct of local affairs. So Kieft or- 
dered the venturesome Twelve “to hold no 
further meeting, as the same tends to a danger- 
ous consequence.” As he claimed despotic 
powers, he threatened them with corporal pun- 
ishment in case they disobeyed; whereas a’ Tam- 
many boss to the same end would have refused 
them renomination, or, if they were merchants, 
would have pestered them with police inter- 
ference or perhaps even with special legislation. 

This abrogation of the Twelve Men was 
“done in Fort Amsterdam, February 8, 1642.” 
Yet a year later, on February 24, 1643, Kieft 
treated a petition for the privilege of committing 
an atrocious murder, signed by three of the 
Twelve, as an appeal from “the whole of the 
freemen.” During eighteen months Kieft and 
the ring had been watching for a safe chance 
to terrorize the Indians. On the latter date 
word came that two parties of Indians, flying 
from the vengeance of other tribes, had come 
to the vicinity of the town for security. One 
party had camped at Pavonia on the Jersey 
side (the present site of the Erie ferry), and the 
other, crossing to Manhattan, had camped at 
Corlear’s Hook, near the present site of the 
Grand street ferry. Both relied upon the good 
will of the Dutch. Tienhoven, as he was able 
to converse with them, was sent over to Pa- 
vonia to spy out the strength of the Indians. 
On his return, so it was charged, he himself 
drafted a petition, on behalf of “the whole of 
the freemen,” for authority“ to attack the In- 
dians as enemies, whilst God hath fully de- 
livered them into our hands,” which was signed 
by Kieft’s crony, Maryn Andriensen, “an old 
freebooter”; Jan Jansen Damen, a trader, the 
stepfather of Tienhoven’s wife ; and Abraham 
Verplanck, Tienhoven’s brother-in-law. No 
other members of the discarded Twelve signed 
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the petition, nor were the burghers generally 
aware of Kieft’s purpose. On the night of Feb- 
ruary 25-26, Captain Andriensen led a band 
of the company’s “heelers” against the camp 
at Corlear’s Hook, and a party of soldiers was 
sent to Pavonia. The double massacre of men, 
women, and children which ensued was more 
brutal, perhaps, than some of the murders whose 
heroes have been laureled by Tammany Hall. 
Even Vrouw Damen, Tienhoven’s mother-in- 
law, joined in the family exultation by kitking 
a few Indian heads which were a part of the 
trophies. 

Every honest burgher realized at once that 
the settlement which contained not above four 
hundred males, with the population so mixed 
that eighteen different languages were spoken, 
would suffer for such a revolting act of treach- 
ery. Strenuous objection was made to the pre- 
tense that the conspirators had acted for “ the 
whole of the freemen.” Kieft was made to feel 
the shame of his position, and sought to throw 
the blame on Andriensen and Tienhoven’s 
relatives. War with the Indians followed; all 
outlying farms were devastated, and the mis- 
erable settlers, huddled about the fort, were 
brought to the verge of destruction. At this 
point a breach was opened between the author- 
ities and the burghers which lasted for ten years; 
and although Tienhoven was known to be the 
real offender, like Tammany Hall in times of 
special disgrace, he managed to slip between 
his official scapegoat, Kieft, and the enraged 
though impotent people. 

In September of that year (1643) Kieft felt 
the need of another “catspaw,” so he invited the 
heads of families to elect Eight Men to represent, 
the commonalty by giving counsel, as required. 
Forty-six citizens, nineteen of whom made their 
mark, agreed that Kieft and his council should 
nominate the Eight Men, but they reserved the 
right to reject any nominee who was objection- 
able. Twenty-eight, one half of whom made 
their mark, signed the certificate of election of 
Kieft’s nominees. Among the chosen Eight 
was Jan Jansen Damen, the father-in-law of 
Tienhoven; but on account of the part he had 
played in the conspiracy of the double massacre, 
his colleagues refused to sit with him, and an- 
other was chosen. 

Kieft squared accounts by ignoring the Eight 
Men. They were asked to give advice on No- 
vember 4, 1643, but thereafter a suggestion 
from them brought no other response from the 
company’s autocrat than “ biting and scoffing 
taunts”; until for the second and last time he 
summoned them to his house in the fort on June 
18,1644. He was pressed for funds, and know- 
ing there were not above two hundred Dutch on 
the island able to bear arms, he sought to gain 
their consent to new taxes and duties on the 
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threat of discharging the English contingent 
under Captain John Underhill. Though brow- 
beaten into adopting Kieft’s measures, the do- 
cile natures of the Eight were now aroused. 
On October 24, 1643, they had petitioned 
the States-General of the Netherlands for 
succor against the Indians, and in that paper 
had refrained from criticism of Kieft ; but in a 
petition to the West India Company, dated 
October 28, 1644, they stated their grievances 
and the pitiable needs of the colony in plain 
words. The directors of the company at first 
decided to send Dincklagen back to Manhattan 
as director-general in Kieft’s place, but his com- 
mission hung fire; and as Peter Stuyvesant was 
at hand, having returnedto Holland from Cura- 
¢ao owing to a wound which deprived him of 
a leg, it was determined in December, 1646, to 
confide New Netherland to his imperious na- 
ture, with Dincklagen as vice-director. 

Kieft had made money by various means, 
including a brandy-still, and had rewarded his 
friends. About the time Jan Jansen Damen was 
repudiated by the Eight Men, who were the on- 
ginal Manhattan Mugwumps, Kieft granted to 
Damenthe most valuablestrip of land adjoining 
the town, lying between the present Wall street 
and Maiden Lane, and extending from river to 
river. At the same time Tienhoven received 


the second best, an adjoining slice included be- 


tween Maiden Laneand the present Annstreet, 
and extending from Broadway to the present 
Pearl street. Tienhoven built a stone mansion 
on an eminence which was located near the 
present corner of John and Cliff streets ; in after 
times this mansion became a noted resort, 
called “The Orchard,” and the locality was 
known as Golden Hill. When the Damen farm 
was plotted, a street running from the North 
River east to Pearl was named after Tienhoven. 
It is significant that the name was afterward 
changed to Crown, and finally to Liberty, street, 
a designation which remains as a sarcasm on 
certain great corporations of that vicinity who 
in our time have paid gigantic blackmail to the 
Tienhovens of Tammany Hall. 

Peter Stuyvesant’s paternal rule began on 
May 27,1647. When hiscouncilors ventured an 
adverse opinion they were “boobies, rascals,and 
bear-skinners,” or “villains, scoundrels, and 
thieves.” All of these varieties of people were 
about him, for a certainty, but the abuse did not 
always fall on the right people. He would even 
scarify the sea-captains who had been his aides 
in the West Indies; but there was one, it was 
said, named Paulus Lenaertse, who on small 
wages had been able to build the finest house on 
Manhattan Island; when this one began to get 
excited, Stuyvesant would grow silent, though 
he would endure a show of temper from 
no other person. This peculiarity gave rise to 
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“divers unfavorable surmises” akin to those 
aroused by Sheriff Grant’s godfatherly gift to 
“ Leader” Croker’s family. 

Stuyvesant’s espousal of the official rotten- 
ness left by Kieft spoke volumes for his varied 
experience as governor in Curagao. Prominent 
burghers were quick to unveil Tienhoven’s char- 
acter to him, yet the crafty secretary who fleeced 
every-one was retained in office, and gained 
such ascendancy that everything followed “his 
behest more than if he were president.” A 
month after Stuyvesant’s arrival, Kieft entered 
complaint against the Eight Men for the“libels 
and lies” contained in the letter of October 28, 
1644, which the displeased directors had sent 
back to Kieft by Stuyvesant’s hand. Two of 
the leading spirits ofthe Eight, Jochem Petersen 
Kuyter, the Harlem planter, and Cornelis Me- 
lyn, the patroon of Staten Island, were ordered 
to make written reply in forty-eight hours. 
Stuyvesant was quoted assaying: “These boor- 
ish brutes would hereafter endeavor to knock me 
over also, but I shall now manage it that they 
will have their bellies full in all time to come.” 

And so he did. Kieft’s chief accusers, after 
trial before the council, were adjudged guilty 
of offenses “ not to be tolerated or endured in 
a well ordered and governed republic.” Stuy- 
vesant sentenced Kuyter to banishment for 
three years, and Melyn for seven years, besides 
imposing fines. They took passage on August 
16, 1647, in the Princess. Kieft was also on 
board, returning home with goodly hoard. An- 
other trial by ordeal of shipwreck followed ; for 
the Princess stranded on the Welsh coast, and 
Kieft was lost along with eighty-three others. 
Kuyter clung to a part of the wreck, and was 
washed ashore. Melyn, who lost a son, reached 
a sand-bank, from which he was rescued. Kuy- 
ter carried papers relating to the suit in a box, 
which was recovered by dragging in the shoals; 
but Kieft’s papers,on which Kuyter and Melyn 
had been convicted, werelost. The States-Gen- 
eral in the dallying course of time provided them 
with authority to enjoy their property in New 
Netherland pending appeal. They returned in 
the spring of 1648, and Kuyter ultimately made 
his peace with Stuyvesant, who even became 
a partner in the reéstablishment of Kuyter’s 
Harlem “ bouwerie.” In these complex days 
of “pulls” it would be inferred that Kuyter 
had tempted the autocrat, who was awake to 
every good thing. For it was said: “The di- 
rector is in, and carries on, all sorts of business 
all over the country, for he hath various stores 
of his own; he is a brewer, hath bouweries, is 
part owner of ships, a merchant and a trader 
both in lawful and contraband articles.” Kuy- 
ter would have been sheriff in 1654 if an In- 
dian had not anticipated the arrival of his 
commission by taking -his scalp. 
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Melyn chose an aggressive course, and on 
his return went about airing his victory. He 
wanted justice with éclat. So he chose the occa- 
sion of a public assembly in the church within 
the fortasa happy moment for serving the man- 
damus on the governor, who flew into a rage at 
the “ mutinous and insulting service,” snatched 
the mandamus, damaged the seal of their “ High 
Mightinesses,” and tried to rend the parch- 
ment. On cooling down, he returned the docu- 
ment, but did not relent. Another year passed 
before Melyn secured attention to the suit; and 
then Stuyvesant, instead of responding in per- 
son, sent Tienhoven to The Hague as his at- 
torney. Again Melyn won a virtual victory, 
but on returning, in 1650, Stuyvesant treated 
the authority of the States-General with con- 
tempt, on the ground that the company owned 
New Netherland, and could do as it pleased. 
Yet again Melyn voyaged to Holland for re- 
dress, but on his return home, in the ship For- 
tuyn, with settlers for his Staten Island lands, 
was arrested on a trumped-up charge of smug- 
gling. Stuyvesant carried his animosity to the 


extreme of confiscating the ship and cargo, and . 


until the English took possession of the country 
Melyn was in effect banished to his Staten Isl- 
and domain. 


A SMALL “COMMITTEE OF SEVENTY.” 


THESE events concern the birth of local self- 
government on Manhattan Island; or ratherthe 
outward form of it, since there was as little of the 
essence of self-government under the bosses of 
the West India Company as recently under the 
“leaders” of Tammany. While Melyn, as the 
representative of the Eight Men,was contending 
in Holland for the right of criticizing the Man- 
hattan authorities, his friends at home were car- 
rying on a campaign for permanent burgher 
representation. In orderto facilitate the raising 
of new revenues Stuyvesant resorted again toan 
election in which the freemen chose eighteen 
burghers, of whom the governor named Nine 
Men to represent the commonalty. His idea of 
their duty was ratification of his will. But op- 
position was soon aroused, and the Nine Men, 
through theirspokesman, Adrian Vanderdonck, 
prepared a statement of grievances, the rough 
draft of which Stuyvesant, by invading Vander- 
donck’s lodgings, personally seized, placing 
the writer under arrest for lese-majesty. A depu- 
tation of three, headed by Vanderdonck, was 
sent to Holland, where they presented the fa- 
mous “ Remonstrance ” of July 28, 1649, whose 
object was to show how the company’s “ ser- 
vants and the directors and their friends have 
fattened here from time to time, having played 
with their employers and the people as the cat 
plays with the mouse.” 
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About the time the deputation embarked, 
Tienhoven sailed to defend the governor’s deci- 
sion against Melyn, and was also charged with 
the task of counteracting the Remonstrance, 
This mission was in all respects his masterpiece. 
No Tammany apologist ever excelled Cornelis 
Van Tienhoven’s “ Answer” in those expedi- 
ents of crafty evasion and impudence to which 
the venal usurper under “free” institutions 
spontaneously turns for concealment. “ Those 
who complain of Stuyvesant’s haughtiness,” he 
smoothly says, “are such, I think, as wish to 
live without government or order.” And ifStuy- 
vesant “ hath made use of any harsh language, 
it must be that some profligate hath provoked 
him to it.” Wherever the case will not safely 
bear even discussion, he clamors for proofs. 
This charge “ remains to be proved ” ; that one 
“ must be specified and proved.” The arraign- 
ment of himself as a versatile scoundrel he 
blandly waves aside with this glittering gen- 
erality: “All the other slanders and calumnies 
uttered against the rest of the officers ought to 
be proved.” How like Mr. Croker’s “ Sudden 
Wealth” interview of December 17, 1893, in 
which, with affected ignorance, he begged for 
proofs of Tammany venality, while luxuriant 
blackmail was bursting into bloom around him! 
And yet it was as true then as it was when Vice- 
Director Dincklagen wrote to Vanderdonck of 
the increased oppression and rapacity of the 
director: “‘ What stupid boors feel for, and grope 
after, the children on the street understand.” 

Tienhoven’s answer was given on November 
29, 1650, ten months after the directors of the 
West India Company, apparently with his as- 
sistance, had put in a similar answer contain- 
ing this interesting evasion: “ As regards the 
calumnies against Cornelis Van Tienhoven, he 
is prepared to answer the petitioners if their 
High Mightinesses consider it necessary.” As 
for himself, he seems to have regarded his rec- 
ord as over-pure, considering his position and 
influence in the company. But he rectified that 
matter by corrupting the daughter of a basket- 
maker of Amsterdam, on a promise of marriage 
as soon as they should reach New Netherland, 
where, of course, he already had a family. He 
carried this confiding girl to The Hague, where 
two officers, discovering the nature of the friend- 
ship, blackmailed him to the amount of eighty- 
two rix-dollars, in modern style, besides which 
Tienhoven “ provided some oysters and a drink 
for the two sheriffs.” 

Nevertheless, on the complaint of his land- 
lady, a bailiff promised to investigate the rela- 
tions of the pair, but Tienhoven “ prevailed on 
him to desist from such investigation.” We of 
the later Manhattan need not ask by what subtle 
argument the bailiff was satisfied. In March, 
1651, the States-General summoned Tienho- 
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ven to appear before them for examination ; 
- but, on the plea of ill health, he remained in 
Amsterdam awaiting the sailing of the Water- 
hont. Late in April the States-General ordered 
the West India Company to detain him, and 
the skipper of the ship not to carry him, but 
Tienhoven sailed nevertheless with his para- 
mour. In September of that year a burgher 
wrote to Vanderdonck, who was still pleading 
for redress in Holland: “ That infernal swag- 
gerer Tienhoven has returned here, and put 
the country in a blaze” ; adding that the basket- 
maker’s daughter, “ finding he was already mar- 
ried, hath exposed his conduct even in the 
public court.” His wife Rachel had disturbed 
Tienhoven’s plans for a dual existence. 
Governor Stuyvesant not long afterward ap- 
pointed Tienhoven “ fiscal,” or sheriff-attorney, 
of the colony “ to uphold his character.” For 
the same reason Tammany mayors, in our day, 
have appointed malefactors to dispense justice 
and administer departments. And how like an 
incident of Tammany government is this criti- 
cism on the promotion: “In addition to the 


office of Fiscal he holds that of Secretary in, 


fact, and Carel Van Brugge that of Secretary in 
name; for this Englishman is not qualified for 
it, and allows himself to be used by the director 
and ‘Tienhoven as an instrument.” 

When the company in 1653 granted a form 
of burgher government Stuyvesant allowed 
Tienhoven to act as city schout, or sheriff. This 
was sanctioned by the directors on April 26, 
1655, ina letter to Stuyvesant. They consented 
that Tienhoven as fiscal should provisionally 
perform the duties of schout, and confessed a 
knowledge of “the manifold and grave charges 
against him.” Then, with a solicitude as amus- 
ing as some of the Tammany apologies for 
scandalous appointments, they said, “ You must 
admonish him to treat the people well, and to 
endeavor to give satisfaction.” 

But his hour had struck. In the following 
year (1656) public revenues were traced to his 
pockets; he was dismissed from office and ar- 
restecl, but still had the support of the director- 
general. One morning his hat and cane were 
found floating in the East River. Everybody 
said he had feigned suicide and fled. His bro- 
ther, who also disappeared, was afterward seen 
in Barbados serving as a cook. When Tien- 
hoven’s light went out, Rachel was not in the 
dark. She insisted that her faithless spouse 
should be called dead, and administered his 
estate. No memorial tablet to this first Man- 
hattan boss has yet been erected in Tammany 
Hall, but when one is it ought to testify to the 
fact that 


Tienhoven’s body lies a-moldering in the wave, 
But his soul is marching on. 


BLACKMAIL AS A HERITAGE; 


THE CORNER-STONE OF POLICE BLACKMAIL, 


In Stuyvesant’s time many abuses of power 
and assessment were grafted upon the eternal 
customs of the town. Shortly after his arrival 
he observed that “ one full fourth part of the 
city of New Amsterdam have become bawdy 
houses for the sale of ardent spirits, of tobacco 
and beer”: on some of the business streets this 
proportion still holds good. He inaugurated 
Sunday closing with the result, perpetuated 
to our time, of side-door opening. Fines were 
established for this, that, and the other in- 
fraction of regulations which afforded the con- 
stables a legal basis for making reprisals. In 
1658 eight men were constituted the rattle- 
watch, and were authorized to take “lock-up 
money” and fees, which sums were to be brought 
into the house of the captain of the watch, and 
held for the benefit of the members, a “ divvy,” 
as it is now called, occurring four times a 
year. 

Thus extortion was put, as it were, upon a 
basis of police discretion and right; but there 
was a rule against setting up a social club 
on the proceeds. So the habit of police col- 
lections, contracted as a pleasurable duty, 
has been handed down as a vast and secret 
“ perquisite” of the guardians of the public 
peace ; and it must not be overlooked that 
from those days to these the police of the city 
have been in the personnel a continuing body. 
It was as necessary then as now to admonish 
the police not to use violence upon peaceful 
burghers. 

“ Burgher right,” after the Dutch custom, was 
granted by Stuyvesant to please the citizens, and 
prevailed as a trading and electoral qualifica- 
tion of “ freemen ” into our own century. Stuy- 
vesant fixed the fee of “great burghers,” from 
whom municipal officers were chosen, at fifty 
florins; and of “small burghers,” qualified to 
pursue a trade or to keep shop, at twenty-five 
florins. Partly from this acorn has grown the 
Tammany oak of assessments and reprisals on 
merchants. 

Followers of shady callings in the early 
days were the spoil of the autocratic author- 
ities, just as they have been to-day of equally ir- 
responsible blackmailers. Some of the earliest 
settlers were freebooters from the Spanish main. 
Smuggling was as common as Indian cheating, 
and Stuyvesant and other governors, English 
as well as Dutch, were openly charged with 
sharing in the profits of illicit trade. Subse- 
quent to the Dutch governors piracy found in 
Manhattan its chief emporium. Even reputa- 
ble merchants devised moral and legal quib- 
bles for engaging in sea poaching, usually under 
the cover of so-called privateering. The great 
William Kidd was peculiarly a Manhattan pro- 
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duct. Governor Fletcher in 1696 admitted 
that he had exchanged “ presents” with the 
notorious pirate Thomas Tew, but explained 
that his chief desire in seeking his “ amusing 
conversation ” was “ to reclaim him from a vile 
habit of swearing”— which parallels the Tam- 
many theory that a proper way to reclaim male- 
factors is to appoint them to public office. In 
1698 the Earl of Bellomont, who had succeeded 
Fletcher as governor, complained to the English 
Lords of Trade that he had endeavored to place 
four merchantmen, about to clear for Madagas- 
car, under bonds not tosupply pirates at that no- 
torious trysting-place with supplies, and bring 
their booty to Manhattan; “ but the Council, 
some of them being concerned in these ships,” 
he writes, “ unanimously opposed this method, 
as not prescribed by Law, and because it was 
never practised here before, so I was forced to 
discharge the said ships.” 

A horde of doubtful money-getters have 
found the Island of Manhattan congenial head- 
quarters, because it has always been easy to 
win the protection of the guardians of the 
law. Commercial evasion and official venality 
go hand in hand. The power to annoy and 
oppress honest merchants has been a fruitful 
means of extorting political contributions ; but 
is any citizen so simple as to believe that rich 
merchants and powerful corporations would go 
on, year after year, paying blackmail to a polit- 
ical organization unless it purchased immunity 
from legal obligations, and secured to them an 
advantage over their fellow-citizens ? 

“ Strikes,” indeed, are usually aimed at vul- 
nerable spotsin the commercial armor. The first 
notable “ strike ” at a shady calling, if it is per- 
missible in Manhattan to speak disrespectfully 
of the slave-trade, occurred under Stuyvesant. 
From the early days of the colony, the West In- 
dia Company had used negro slaves as laborers, 
several of whom were manumitted by Director 
Kieft in 1644. From time to time, Dutch skip- 
pers had slipped into port with human cargoes; 
but the scruples of the company against an 
authorized traffic did not give way until 1652, 
when the “ Commonalty at Manhattan ” were 
graciously permitted to send vessels to the Af- 
rican coast, on the plea of a necessity to pro- 
vide agricultural laborers. On the strength of 
this subterfuge, slaves were imported and resold 
for an advance in price to neighboring colonies. 
A tax of $6ahead wentto the Dutch West India 
Company, of which Stuyvesant and his coun- 
cil received one fourth. In one purchase for 
himself, Stuyvesant let it be known that he was 
buying to obtain laborers for his private use, 
“and not forlucre”; but in 1664 he sold slaves 
at auction for the company’s account, and was 
thankful for the proceeds as a resource in feed- 
ing the garrison. He acknowledged the safe 
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arrival of the slaver Gideon with a “ God be 
praised!” and deplored with becoming gravity 
that her cargo of three hundred was “a very 
poor assortment.” 

But let us not lose sight of the first “ strike.” 
In 1655, when the ship White Horse, one of 
the first authorized slavers, was in port, Man- 
hattan was in a stew over a threatened invasion 
of the English. A sum was raised by contribu- 
tion to strengthen the city’s defenses. Petrus 
Stuyvesant led off with $60, Cornelis Van ‘Tien- 
hoven, the boss, followed with $40, and fifteen 
others were as liberal as he ; two hundred and 
fourteen gave sums ranging from $2 to $32 — 
with three notable exceptions: these were “ the 


: skipper of the Speckled Cow, $60”; the “skipper 


of the Vew Amsterdam, $60” ; and the “skipper 
of the White Horse, $60.” As well-known sla- 
vers dependent on the good will of the au- 
thorities, these skippers had been “ seen,” and 
had thought it prudent to “come in” to the 
extent of the director-general’s “ ante.” Thus we 
see that transporters of human merchandise in 
floating hells helped to lay the foundations of 
a system which has adorned the Tammany Era 
with myriad acts of charity. 


THE FIRST DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, 


One of the earliest of the appeals for negro 
slaves came from the English settlement at 
Gravesend, latterly known as John Y. Mc- 
Kane’s principality, but then a little spot ofearth 
made glorious by the courage of Captain John 
Underhill, who resided in the neighboring set- 
tlement of Flushing. In 1651—the year before 
slave-trading was authorized—the Gravesend 
Englishmen informed the Dutch company that 
they were “too much fatigued by work,” and 
would be much obliged by an importation of 
“servant men,” particularly of negroes, for 
whom they would pay “ whatever price you 
will order.” They made the special plea that 
in a new country new conditions excused de- 
partures from old-world morality. Give us sla- 
very, they said, “for we are as a young tree or 
little sprout now, for the first time shooting 
forth to the world, which, if watered and nursed 
by your honors’ liberality and attention, may 
hereafter grow up a blooming Republic.” This 
prophecy of a“ blooming Republic” at Graves- 
end was fully realized by John Y. McKane’s 
recent Tammany-by-the-Sea. 

It is worthy of note that two years after the 
Gravesend appeal forslaves, stout John Under- 
hill issued the first Declaration of Independence 
on this continent, “in the name of as many of 
the Dutch and English as the matter concerns, 
which justly impels us to renounce the iniqui- 
tous government of Peter Stuyvesant over the 
inhabitants living and dwelling on Long Isl- 
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and.” He began by denouncing Boss Tien- 
hoven, in behalf of the neighboring Indians 
whom he had deceived, “ as a rogue, a knave, 
and a liar”; then, article by article, he in- 
dicted Stuyvesant for confiscation, unjust taxes, 
violations of liberty of conscience, arbitrary 
imprisonment, conspiracy to murder the Eng- 
lish settlers, monopoly, and cruelty, even to 
the beating of an old councilor with his cane. 
And worse still: “He hath imposed magis- 
trates on freemen without election and voting. 
This great autocracy and tyranny is too griev- 
ous for any brave Englishman and good Chris- 
tian any longer to tolerate.” “The above 
grounds,” he adds, “ are sufficient for all honest 


hearts that seek the glory of God, and their - 


own peace and prosperity, to throw off this 
tyrannical yoke.” The doughty captain was 
so noisy in charging a conspiracy on the part 
of the Dutch with the Indians to murder the 
English settlers that Stuyvesant put him in jail, 
but soon released him without trial. Under- 
hill was still unsatisfied when Stuyvesant’s tyr- 
anny was supplanted by that of an English 
governor; for he was at heart no better than a 
modern Mugwump, and would have felt qualms 
if he could have seen, in the summer of 1893, 
Manhattan and Gravesend, welded together 
by three millions of population, under the au- 
tocratic, and almost automatic, “leadership ” 
of Croker, McLaughlin, and McKane. 

In their slave-trading the Dutch showed a 
reverential preference for Biblical names to des- 
ignate their ships. Stuyvesant, as we have seen, 
received a cargo by the Gideon, the Saint 
John and the King Solomon plied from Man- 
hattan; and the Prophet Daniel achieved dis- 
tinction in municipal annals for the following 
reasons: In 1698 a sturdy youth of twenty 
sailed as supercargo of the slaver /rophet 
Daniel, which was seized by pirates or rival 
slavers on the African coast. On his return to 
Manhattan he throve as a merchant, and in 
1712 was elected alderman, serving in that 
capacity for twenty-two successive years. Sub- 
sequently he was mayor for five years, and also 
a member of the Colonial Assembly. Though 
in his day slave-catching, and privateering on 
the high seas, were in Manhattan regarded as 
privileged pursuits, as a public officer he was 
useful to the community, and far above the 
privateering ashore which has distinguished the 
crew of the Tammany craft Smile of Charity. 

No people of the mental acuteness of the 
Manhattanese can enjoy the profits of slave- 
trading and piracy for two hundred years, and 
escape an inherited partiality for buying and 
selling political as well as commercial rights 
and privileges. From the days of Stuyvesant 
down to the threshold of the Tweed régime, 
wealth was brought to Manhattan by the slave- 
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trade, which ceased only when the civil war 
destroyed the great Southern market, the last 
slaver captured by the United States, in 1860, 
being the ship Cora, which was fitted out in 
New York. 

No nationality of the colonial age sur- 
passed the phlegmatic Dutch in surrounding 
the business with a spurious odor of “respect- 
ability.” In the early days of Stuyvesant they 
ran their slaves mostly from the West African 
coast directly across to Brazil, which was a dis- 
tributing point. There they were handled by 
jobbers, and even hypothecated, like paper se- 
curities. West Indians, as well as negroes, were 
sold in the Manhattan slave-market. White 
men as bond-servants were also to be had. 
These were of various nationalities: as for in- 
stance, in April, 1739, the ship Charming Polly 
offered several Palatine and Swiss servants “to 
be sold”; and the “Weekly Post Boy” for 
June 9, 1746, announced “To be sold. On 
board the ship Jacod . . . a parcel of young 
Men Servants, just imported.” Slaves were 
hired out for day-labor at the public market 
established for that purpose at the foot of Wall 
street. 

In 1740 the population of the city was about 
ten thousand, one fowth being West Indian 
and negro slaves, some of whom at that time 
started the custom of peddling “hot corn” on 
the streets, which to this day is an incident of 
the summer evening life of the metropolis. As 
late as 1788 the garbage of the city was re- 
moved by the negro servants, who, after night- 
fall, carried it in tubs upon their heads to the 
rivers, where it was dumped into the waters of 
the harbor, a ridiculous method which has been 
maintained until now, though indeed the dump- 
ing is done farther toward the sea, because 
Tammany has found profit in wasteful methods. 


PERENNIAL PIRACY. 


Piracy was the twin sister of slave-trading 
from the early days of Manhattan, Captain 
Kidd himself being contemporaneous with the 
misfortunes of the Prophet Daniel. In fact his 
voyage in 1696 had for its original purpose the 
destruction of the pirates who were pouncing 
upon Manhattan slavers ; and these latter of- 
ten turned an ingenious penny by yielding like 
Kidd to the temptations of private war. Fifty 
years later there was as great a craze in Manhat- 
tan for privateering asin the last five years to be- 
come a member of the prize-crew of Tammany 
Hall. In September, 1744, it was “computed 
there will be before Winter 113 Sail of Priva- 
teers at Sea from the British American colo- 
nies; mostly stout vessels and well manned.” 
The “Gazette” and the “ Post Boy” abounded 
in such notices as this of October, 1743: 
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“To all Gentlemen Sailors and others, who 
have a mind to try their Fortunes on a cruiz- 
ing Voyage against the enemy ; that the Brig 
Hester and Sloop folly are now fitting out at 
New York in the best manner. . . . The Own- 
ers of said Vessels being to find every thing 
necessary for such an undertaking. The Brig 
is a fine new single Deck vessel of 150 Tons, 
to mount 32 Guns, and to be mann’d with 120 
Men; the Sloop is also new, Burthen roo Tons, 
to mount 26 Guns, and be manned with 80 
Men; being both prime Sailers, and are to go 
in Company. Whoever inclines to go in either 
of said Vessels, may see the articles at the house 
of Mr. Benjamin Kierstede, Tavern-Keeper on 
the New Dock.” 

The address to “Gentlemen Sailors and 
others” was the usual ingenious formula; and 
the privateers frequently sailed “in Company” 
for self-protection. In one instance a woman 
tried to palm herself off as a male cutthroat on 
one of the companion privateers Cas/or and 
Pollux; but the “Gentlemen Sailors,” on dis- 
covering her sex, ducked her three times from 
the yard-arm, and “ made their negroes tarr her 
all over from head to foot.” 

That these Manhattan pirates were up to 
the requisite gentleman standard for the busi- 
ness may further be seen from an item of 
the date of September 23, 1745, which reads: 
“Wednesday last Captain Bevan of the Ciinton 
privateer Sloop gave a very handsome Treat of 
a Hogshead of Punch and an Ox roasted whole 
to his Sloop’s Company in the Fields, near 
Dominie’s Hook, in Consideration of their de- 
sisting, at his Desire, from plundering any of 
the Passengers, Officers or Sailors on board the 
Prize Ship lately brought in here by them.” 

This reads like a clam-bake given by a Tam- 
many district leader to his heelers,— the leaders, 
like Captain Bevan, offering a treat as a means 
of expressing their gratitude at being allowed 
to control the plundering. 

Another item of the same period refers to 
the capture of a Spanish sloop by the sloop 

vily, mentioned above; and adds, “ By what 
we can learn, the o//y has otherways made 
a pretty good cruize.” One of the “‘otherways ” 
is described in an item concerning the Po/ly’s 
companion, the Hester. In April, 1747, word 
came from the West Indies that she “ had 
lately met with a Danish vessel which had a 
Spanish merchant with 8000 pieces of 8 on 
board; Captain Troup thought proper to ac- 
cept of the money, and paying the Dane his 
Freight, very civilly dismissed him.” No silver- 
tongued Tammany orator could have described 
the transaction more neatly; and, curiously 
enough, the Spanish piece of 8 was the model 
on which the Dollar of Tammany politics was 
fashioned. 

VoL. XLIX.—98. 
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Between the years 1704 and 1815 there were 
about four hundred of these pseudo-pirates on 
record as hailing from Manhattan. Dutch, 
English, and Irish surnames figure as the skip- 
pers. Among the designations of pirate vessels 
such names as S¢. Patrick and the /rish Hero 
attract attention; but particularly shocking is 
the frankness of Captain Alexander Moore, 
who christened his privateer of six guns the 
Trish Gimblet. 

A logical basis for the popularity of piracy 
under the name of privateering cannot be 
found without taking into account the profit 
derived by respectable merchants in disposing 
of the goods. They often owned the vessels 
which left port under the sanction of their good 
names, and brought home rich goods which 
were sold at low prices under the guarantee 
of their good names—the proceedings in be- 
tween being known only to the “ Gentlemen 
Sailors and others ” who were interested in col- 
lecting the largest possible plunder in the short- 
est space of time. A grandson of one of the 
early Dutch aldermen, and progenitor of the 
orator at the laying of the corner-stone of 
the new Tammany Hall on July 4, 1867, ad- 
vertised as follows in May,1740: “To be sold 
for ready money by Gulian Verplanck, living 
in Wall Street, the following Prize goods just 
imported by Captain Samuel Bayard,” etc. 
Bayard subsequently, for a time, commanded 
the Hester mentioned above. The Tammany 
“ Prize goods,” taken at elections usually more 
or less coercive, have been obtainable at 
the Tammany Exchange in Fourteenth street, 
and have consisted of about fifteen thousand 
offices and places under the city government, 


_and a large assortment of contracts, referee- 


ships, exemptions, immunities to publicans 
and sinners, receiverships, figurehead honors, 
complimentary appointments to public com- 
mittees, and favors and indulgences of many 
kinds. 


CONTINUOUS SURRENDER. 


A VOLUME might be filled with an account 
of the political ills and venalities suffered by 
Manhattan under the Dutch, English, and Irish 
governors of the colonial period; but it will 
be sufficient for our purpose to note how the 
Dutch surrendered their nationality just as 
their modern mixed descendants have usually 
defaulted on their birthright. We have seen 
how theseveral elections of Twelve, Eight, and 
Nine Men under Kieft and Stuyvesant were the 
merest travesties of burgher representation in 
local affairs. And when in 1653, “to stop the 
mouth of all the world,” the West India Com- 
pany granted, by a sort of charter, alocal magis- 
tracy, including a schout, two burgomasters, 
and five schepens, Stuyvesant either molded 
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them to his will by cane or by threats, or nulli- 
fied their acts. In the first entry on the records of 
those magistrates there is a prayer which would 
serve well for a Tammany board ofaldermen, for 
in part it reads: “ We, thy wretched creatures, 
acknowledge that we are not worthy of this 
honor, and that we have neitherstrength norsuf- 
ficiency to discharge the trust committed to us.” 

England, the world’s great claimant, had, as 
soon as the value of the territory was estab- 
lished, served notice on the Dutch that New 
Netherland belonged to her, first, because Ca- 
bot, a Venetian in English pay, had squinted 
at the whole American horizon from some point 
on the coast in 1497; and, secondly, because 
Hudson, in Dutch pay when he took possession 
in 1609, was by birth an Englishman. Not- 
withstanding the inconsistency of the double 
claim, she finally prevailed over the Dutch 
colonists as much by the tempting offer of 
English freedom as by her hearts of oak. In 
their squabbles with Stuyvesant the burgh- 
ers had often reminded the home authorities 
of the privileges enjoyed by their New Eng- 
land and Virginia neighbors, as better suited 
to a republican community than the “ thou- 
sand ways” in which the Dutch governors 
“sought to shear the sheep before the wool 
had grown.” When,in 1654,Cromwell sent a 
fleet to New England, which was expected to 
descend upon New Amsterdam, Stuyvesant 
was unable to shut the mouths of some of the 
leading burghers, who openly counseled a 
pusillanimous surrender. The succeeding ten 
years of Stuyvesant were well calculated to 
convince them that it would be preferable to 
simmer gently in English tallow than to fry for- 
ever in their own fat. Lest Stuyvesant should 
take advantage of better means of resistance 
to be “more harsh and severe,” they had re- 
fused money for improving the defenses. So 
when four English ships, and about five hun- 
dred men, in 1664 summoned Stuyvesant to 
surrender to the authority of the Duke of York, 
the mettlesome old governor tore up the letter 
of demand and sent a refusal; but his subjects 
declined to fire a gun, and Dutch “freemen” on 
Manhattan Island, who had never been more 
than lay figures, passed under the English yoke 
into the enjoyment of liberal institutions. 

The key to Stuyvesant’s conduct as gov- 
ernor lies in the fact that he regarded the 
colony more as the private property of the 
West India Company than as a public trust. 
When he assumed the duties of steward with 
military powers, he promised to govern the 
tenants on the estate “as a father governs his 
children,” and he did. But they proved queru- 
lous and obstinate, and he was hot-tempered 
and indomitable. The wonder, perhaps, should 
be, that in such a medley of conflicting rights, 
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selfish interests, and lawless practices, he was 
able to maintain himself as well as he did. Two 
years after the surrender he settled down on his 
estate and led the life of a genial private citizen 
until his death, at eighty, in 1672, an inheritor 
of fame as the most virile and picturesque figure 
in the colonial history of Manhattan. 

Governor Nicolls, the new master of the 
settlement which then became New York, and 
which comprised only 1500 people, granted 
a charter under which Thomas Willet was 
appointed mayor, and six Dutchmen alder- 
men and sheriff. A Dutch fleet seized the 
defenseless town in 1673, but by the treaty 
of 1674 Manhattan regained an English heri- 
tage under Governor Andros. In 1683 the 
Duke of York, who had become the Cath- 
olic king James II., sent Thomas Dongan, an 
Irish Roman Catholic, to govern the province 
and the city, which then numbered about 4000 
inhabitants below the Wall street defenses. 
Dongan, during the next three years, recog- 
nized “ The People,” with a big P, in both 
assembly and city board, established the office 
of recorder, the city court, the court of sessions 
and of oyer and terminer, and the chancery or 
supreme court, and provided a board of assis- 
tant aldermen, which was a feature of the city 
government until 1870. 


BLACKMAIL AT THE BASE OF THE GREAT 
CHARTER. 


Doncan’s charter, handsomely engrossed on 
parchment, is still preserved in the City Hall 
as the Magna Charta of Manhattan’s liberty and 
venality. That amiable governor was so well 
aware of its value to the burghers that he 
“struck” the Common Council, who were 
nearly all Dutchmen, for $1500 for himself and 
$120 for his secretary. James Graham, the first 
recorder, and Collector Santen complained of 
this action and a few other irregularities, such 
as sharing the plunder of pirates. 

When the home authorities asked for expla- 
nations, Dongan admitted that he had taken the 
money from the aldermen, but offered the ex- 
cruciating defense that the matter was trifling 
since he had “ granted nothing more than what 
they had from my predecessors.” This prece- 
dent for buying and selling rights and privileges 
has been followed so persistently by the alder- 
men and their bosses, that latterly the chief 
qualification required of these officers has 
seemed to be the ability to ask one of two ques- 
tions, or both: “What is it worth to you?” 
“ What is it worth to us?” 

It is easy to draw superficial and unfair con- 
clusions from the race factors involved in such 
sorry episodes of municipal progress. Dongan 
did not exact the bribe because he was Irish 
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and a Catholic; nor have the Tammany mas- 
ters exacted tribute for similar reasons: they 
happened merely to be of the same moral 
development. No race and no religion have 
a monopoly of human weakness or of moral 
strength. Nor would it be just to say that 
Dongan’s aldermen paid blackmail because 
Dutch blood flowed in their veins; or that to 
the same blended and diluted strain was due 
the craven tribute paid for so many years to 
Tammany Hall. We are all proud of the Dutch 
blood that may have been vouchsafed us; and 
the more, the prouder. To the sturdy Dutch 
character New York owes much of her large 
capacity for prosperity and happiness; and to 
the Dutch perception of human rights, coupled 
with the Dutch genius for realizing human 
equality before the law, the world is greatly 
indebted for the new era of human freedom. 

But let us confess that in the last fifty years 
Manhattan, with a commercially vigorous and 
prosperous native stock, has offered such a 
spectacle of civic cowardice as would be im- 
possible in the chief city of any other civilized 
country. This is the Emporium of Freedom 
where men who think they are respectable 
have apologized for official crime ; where pro- 
fessional men have been non-committal from 
fear of losing a moiety of their practice ; where 
merchants under their breath have admitted 
that they would like to vindicate their man- 
hood, but could not show their true colors 
without injuring their business ; where corpo- 
rations have trembled when the “ Leader” 
stepped to the Tammany telephone, with wires 
stretching to every municipal office, to the 
legislature, and even to Congress, in fear that 
he would “ ring the bell” on them. 

Most memorable as a sign was the dinner 
given byanon-partizan club to Grand-Sachem- 
and-Mayor Gilroy ten days after he had ele- 
vated anassassin and minor malefactors to high 
honors and civic trusts. In response to the first 
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toast, the Mayor with sublime aplomb rebuked 
all citizens who had criticized his action, and 
a certain Mugwump club in particular, for be- 
ing so deficient in civic pride as “ to slander the 
city itself, and try to make it appear a byword 
in the mouths of people of other municipali- 
ties.” Applause followed this plaintive shifting 
of the responsibility for the moral stench of the 
appointments, because the high-toned and re- 
spectable gentlemen present knew they had 
been summoned to praise their thraldom, and 
not to pray for deliverance. Managers of great 
corporations were there to grace the triumph; 
for only a corporation manager could know 
how much was at stake when a Tammany 
Grand-Sachem-and-Mayor winked friendship 
or looked displeasure. Surely it could not have 
been a labor of love for those representatives 
of the intellectual vigor, education, and wealth 
of the native stock, to rise at such a specter feast, 
and garland with soft rhetoric, and sweet ridi- 
cule of the mayor’s critics, that matchless insult 
to civic honor. And standing in the shadow 
cast on “ human nature ” and “ commerce ” by 
the Senate investigation, how can any citizen 
of New York resent the poet’s sneer that 


Honor sinks where commerce long prevails? 


Confession is good for the soul; and al- 
though “ confession ” is set down as the lowest 


and greatest sin in the Tammany decalogue of 
inverted morals, from the confessions before 
the Senate Committee the City of New York 
will derive a new and a nobler standard of civic 
duty and official honor. Commerce must bear 
the shame of the neglect of public honor in the 
past; but the Chamber of Commerce, by taking 
a leading part in the movement for a regener- 
ated city, offers the surest guarantee that through 
commerce, the handmaid of learning and the 
arts, Manhattan will honorably fulfil her glo- 
rious destiny. 
C. C. Buel. 








THE HARD TRIGGER. 


By the Author of “Two Runaways,” 


WITH PICTURES BY E. W. 


mee) TE news traveled fast. It swept 

| like wildfire over a prairie, did 

Si this particular piece of news: 

Major Worthington’s only sis- 

ter, who ran away years before 

with a dissolute music-teacher, 

: 2 and was not again heard of 

centil now, had sent him as a dying gift her 

child ; instead of a babe, as supposed, the child 

proved to be a girl upon whom the graces of 

womanhood were beginning to fall; she had 

already mastered the free-and-easy customs at 

Woodhaven ; and order reigned at last in that 
bachelor stronghold. 

The rumors even entered the halls of that 
ponderous body, the Georgia legislature, and 
became a ruling theme with the younger mem- 
bers, who posed for the gallery when not thun- 
dering away for the country upon the vital 
topics of the day. It went the rounds that the 
lady was of rare beauty, form, and culture; 
that in her all the accomplishments Texas could 
afford, such as horsemanship, lasso-throwing, 


and shooting, were happily blended with the 
graces of a famous finishing-school in New 


Orleans; that she could speak four languages 
besides that of Texas, and play the piano with 
her eyes shut. 

Such extravagant praise grew from doubt- 
ful facts, as those who know the unchange- 
able old world’s methods may well understand. 
Some of it was traceable to an old negro body- 
servant belonging to Major Worthington, Isam 
by name, who was wont to come to town on 
sundry errands, and was much given to dis- 
coursing on the old Worthington family. 

As may be imagined, the prospect of such 
an accession to the cultured society of Bald- 
win County created a lively interest ; and the 
etiquette of mourning, which needs must be 
observed, only aggravated the situation. Grad- 
ually, however, more authentic and definite in- 
formation began to attach itself to the meager 
facts that society had gathered. A gentleman 
had met the lady near Woodhaven, taking the 
horseback exercise that her pale cheeks de- 
manded. She was “ spirituelle,” her eyes were 
“ superb,” her sad smile was ravishing. A lady 
met with like good fortune; and emboldened 
by superior age and the consciousness of a 
leading social position, introduced herself, and 
gained a few moments’ conversation. She 
found her vivacious when aroused, and her 
voice was “as the music in the pines.” A vis- 
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KEMBLE, 


itor who called to see Major Worthington, 
some six weeks later, caught a glimpse of a 
delicate foot pressed against the soft pedal of 
the old piano; it was exquisitely modeled, and 
the plaintive nocturne into which the fingers 
strayed was as “the rippling moonlit waters 
inasummer night.” At the end of two months 
Milledgeville was prepared for anything. 

One day, when noon had paralyzed action 
of every description from legislative to mer- 
cantile, and the doorways and shady corners 
were dark with idlers, the sound of hoofs 
smote the air, and hundreds of eyes caught 
the vision of a slender, flying bay mare bear- 
ing a girlish form. The close-fitting black 
habit reduced her figure to its minimum; into 
the pale cheeks had come a faint glow; the 
gloved hands were small. She sat her saddle 
so easily, so steadily, so nonchalantly, that the 
spirited animal seemed entirely uncontrolled 
as she passed. Behind her, upon the great 
roan recognized at once as Major Worthing- 
ton’s, was a little gray-headed negro incased 
in an old blue uniform that boasted a white 
heart front, and wearing a black chapeau of 
the present Knight Templar pattern. He held 
the taut reins with both hands, swinging far 
back in the saddle, to resist the holiday spirit 
imparted to the roan by theslender steed ahead ; 
and when, with a slight motion, the young wo- 
man checked the latter in front of a dry-goods 
store, the old negro spent a few moments in 
the air during the roan’s clumsy efforts to re- 
duce his speed. 

Milledgeville gasped, then started forward ; 
but the lady had gathered her skirts from the 
saddle-horn, leaped lightly to the ground, 
passed the reins to her attendant, and, looking 
neither to the right nor to the left, disappeared 
within the store. Immediately within that par- 
ticular store trade wasresumed actively. Young 
legislators strolled in. Handkerchiefs, pins, and 
perfumery went off rapidly, and big bills were 
tendered in payment ; and during the changing 
of these, eyes that only half disguised their cu- 
riosity sought for glimpses of the fair young 
face. But the visitor saw none of them. She 
bent over some dark goods which the awe- 
struck clerk exhibited, and to those behind her 
revealed only first one and then the other soft 
white cheek. = 

This was not to continue Jong. At the end 
of half an hour a gentleman entered upon a 
bona fide errand. He was tall and stately. 
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From under his soft black hat the whitest of 
locks drooped and curled against the ruddiness 
of his smoothly shaved face, to the right and 
left of which stood the great points of his im- 
maculate collar, like guards of honor. His suit 
was of the softest blue broadcloth, his Prince 
Albert, buttoned at the waist, allowing the upper 
part to divide over a puffy shirt-front as white as 
the lint that falls from a cotton-gin. In his left 
hand he carried a ponderous gold-headed cane. 
He walked at once to where the clerk was dis- 
playing his goods, and asked him a question. 
Hehad not noticed the lithe little figure in black; 
but at that instant, as though responding to an 
indefinable something in the rich, courteous, 
sonorous voice, she turned, and met his glance. 

“TI beg pardon, miss,” he began, lifting 
with an old-time grace the soft hat, and leav- 
ing the beautiful white locks visible. “I did 
not notice —” He stopped short; a puzzled 
look dwelt for an instant on his genial face, 
then its lines straightened. ‘“ Helen Worthing- 
ton!” he said involuntarily, scarcely aloud, as 
though in answer to an unheard question. A 
wan, sweet smile crept over the girl’s face. 

“ My mother,” she said softly —“ my mother, 
who is dead.” He looked at her in confusion 
for a moment, then said hurriedly : 

“Yes, my child; I remember, I remember. 
So your mother is dead!” He changed his hat 
to his other hand with some agitation, and, 
drawing out his handkerchief, swept his fore- 
head. “ Forgive me! I was one of her old 
friends,— one of your uncle’s friends,— Dr. Hu- 
ger Bailey. But lam delaying your purchases,” 
he continued, changing abruptly. “ Tell him, if 
you please, that I have just returned from Wash- 
ington, and will see him very soon, And then I 
shall hope to renew Miss Helen’s acquaintance.” 
He smiled genially, and she gave him her hand. 

For a few moments she stood watching the 
door. “ Hujee Bailey!” she murmured. “Where 
have I heard that name? Why, the letter, to be 
sure! But that was not Hujee: it was Huger.” 

Dr. Bailey went to the hotel with somewhat 
hurried steps, his eyes upon the ground. As 
he entered the broad veranda he passed a group, 
one of whom, a heavy-set, black-browed man, 
was talking. An instant sooner or later, and 
there would have been no turning-point for this 
chronicle ; the doctor would have passed him 
without pausing. But at that moment there 
fell upon his ear these words : 

_ “Helen Worthington was never married; it 
is unfortunate for the girl.” 

Dr. Bailey broke through the circle, and 
stood in front of the speaker, his face now pale, 
his form tremulous with rage. 

“You lying hound!” His heavy stick fell 
with a crash upon the other’s head. The blow 
was half foiled by the column behind the 
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speaker. There was a scuffle, a drawn pistol, 
quick action among the bystanders, and the 
principals were drawn apart. Speechless with 
rage, Dr. Bailey was forced into his room. 

A few moments later one of the younger 
legislators was lazily causing the yellow billiard- 
balls to collide upon the moth-eaten cloth of 
the table belonging to the hotel, while his com- 
panion drew the foundations ofa julep through 
a straw. 

“ What”—tcrash !—“ do you supposesstirred 
up the old doctor so? I never saw a man 
get mad all over so quick.” He sent the dark 
ball spinning around on the reverse English. 
“ Dreadfully imprudent, this sort of weather, 
I should say. Your shot.” 

The other put aside his glass, and studied the 
situation of the balls with the utmost gravity as 
he chalked his cue. 

“Friend of the family, I believe. Have 
heard that he was to have married the first 
Helen, but the music-teacher cheated him. If 
I make this shot, good-by to your money.” 

All this time the spirited mare champed her 
bit in front of the dry-goods store, tossing her 
head with impatience, and jerking the old ne- 
gro’s arms violently up and down. But the roan 
was no longer troublesome. He had already 
repented. So it was that the negro gave his un- 
divided attention to the mare. 

“ Des look at ’er now ! ” he exclaimed indig- 
nantly, as the wind blew his chapeau to the 
ground before her, and she plunged so violently 
that the old Mexican uniform split between the 
shoulders. “ Whar you f’om you ain’ see no- 
body’s hat blow off befo’ — whoa, I tell yer! 
Ef I had my way, I ’’d put yer ter er plow— 
carryin’ on like sumpin’ ’stracted !” 

Isam had restored the chapeau to his head, 
and the mare seemed to have just discovered 
the queer effect of the Mexican combination. 
He had a grip upon the bit-reins with both 
hands, and she was pulling back with all her 
might, snorting violently. “’Spec’ ef you ’d 
seen Gen’l Scott, you ’d er broke your fool 
neck. Hit ’s des like dese Kintucky folks, put- 
tin’ off deir crazy, glass-eye stock on gemmen,” 
he continued grumbling, though the mare had ° 
quieted down as suddenly as she had flared up. 

“ Dainjous sort er mare, Unc’ Isam; ain’ 
fittin’ fer no lady ter ride.” 

Isam surveyed the speaker, a young hotel- 
waiter, with disdain. 

“ What you know erbout er horse? Better 
go ‘long back ’bout yo’ business, an’ don’ be 
stickin’ yo’ mouf inter er folk’s ‘fairs. Maybe 
dainjous to po’ white trash what raise you, 
but don’ bother young miss no more ’n er tame 
rabbit.” 

“Dat so! Isee’er come erlong des now, an’, 
gemini! she rides!” 
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This tribute to Isam’s mistress had its effect. 
“ Ef you’derseen’er de day dat de drover come 
erlong wi’ dis hyah mare, I reckon you ’der tort 
so, sho. All young miss say uz, ‘ Isam, put sad- 
dle on ’er, Isam’; an’ me an’ Black Bill an dat 
white man put de saddle on’er. I been roun’ 
mules er long time, but nuthin’ tech dis mare 
for cavortin’. She uz des draggin’ us all roun’ 
de yard, an’ hittin’ out wid dem front foots er 
hern like er cat, when young miss bounce up 
in de saddle, an’ say, ‘ Let go’er head.’ Well, 
fer ’bout fo’ minutes de a’r uz fa’rly full er 
hoofses and heelses, an’ de dus’ flew. Den fus’ 
t’ing yer know, young miss uz smoothin’ down 
dat neck, an’, bless goodness! the mare uz es 
tame es er houn’ dog behine de stove.” 

“ What did de major pay fer ’er ?” 

Isam swept his eyes over the fine points of 
the animal, and looked at his interrogator hard 
fora moment. His voice sank to confidential 
tones. 

“Cheap! Dat mare win ninety-fo’ races in 
Kintucky, an’ jus’ goin’ on five years old. 
Money could n’ tech’er ; but she done kill fo’ 
men on de track, an’ de jedges rule ’er off up 
deir. Marse Craffud give twelve hundred t’ou- 
san’ dollar fer ’er des as she stan’. Whar yer 
goin’ ter, Pomp ?” 

“ Gwine down ter de stable ter tell ’em dat 
Marse Ram Billin’s ain’ gwine ter want de 
horse he order up. Dr. Bailey done bus’ Marse 
Ram’s head open wid er stick.” 

*“Qom-hoo!” Isam was all attention. 

“ Marse Ram say sumpin’ ’bout de young 
lady what ride de mare, an’ fus’ t’ing you know 
—pblip! an’ Dr. Bailey’s stick come down on es 
head.” 

“Hush! What ’e say ’bout young miss?” 

“ Dunno; but’e did n’ say hit ergin.” Pomp 
grinned, and sprang aside as Helen came forth 
from the store. She handed Isam a small pack- 
age, vaulted lightly into the saddle, and turned 
her mare’s head homeward. 


II. 


“ Wuy ’n thunder don’t you take the saddle 
off those horses, you lazy rascal!” 

Major Crawford Worthington sat upon his 
broad back porch at Woodhaven, loading his 
pipe. His ample form filled the great open 
rocker to overflowing, and beneath his broad- 
brimmed hat his small eyes fairly glared. 

Isam received the discharge, and passed it 
on. His voice was as nearly an echo of his 
master’s as his lesser lungs would permit. 

“ You Bill, why ’n’t you come git dese hyah 
horses ? You goin’ ter stan’ out deir all day ?” 
“No; you, sir! Take ’em out yourself!” 

This time the major roared, and hit the floor 
a thunderous blow with his ever-present stick. 
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“ Now, uncle,” — Helen held up her finger 
at him as she crossed the yard rapidly toward 
the porch,— ** you were not to swear any more 
before me.” 

He struck a match, and as it flickered above 
his pipe he grumbled, “ That trifling scoundrel 
would make anybody swear.” 

“No; Isam is perfectly right —” 

“ Oh, he is, is he?” 

“Certainly. He has on his dress-suit, you 
see —” 

“Ho! ho!” 

“ And naturally wants to preserve it. You 
ought to commend rather than blame him. Be- 
sides, it is Bill’s business to attend to the horses.” 

“Tt is n't.” The major drew in the corners 
of his mouth, and hit the floor again. 

“Yes, itis.” She was standing by him, stamp- 
ing her foot. “ You have spoiled them all by the 
absence of system. What ’s nobody’s business 
is everybody’s business, and what’s everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business.” 

“ You don’t tell me!” He looked up in af- 
fected surprise. 

“T do,” she said, laughing, and kissing his 
cheek. 

From the far end of the hall she called back: 
“Tsam belongs to the house, and would lose 
caste by doing stable-work.” 

The eyes of the major twinkled as he struck 
another match. But they reassumed their glare 
at once. Isam was softly creeping up the steps, 
his cunning little eyes stealing sidelong glances 
at him. “ You black rascal,” he said in a low 
tone of voice, throwing in a genuine old-time 
anathema. But Isam merely let one ofhis genial, 
fleeting, complicated smiles flicker on his face, 
and followed hisprotectress inside. Ashe passed 
on to the foot of the steps he affected a dispirited 
look. 

“Young miss,” he called gently. Helen 
came to the door. The old man fixed his eyes 
upon the floor, and spoke hesitatingly. “ Don’ 
you set too much sto’ by Marse Craffud when 
it come ter gittin’ shet er his ole tricks. He 
goin’ ter cuss des de same when you ain‘ roun’.” 

“Do you think so, Isam?” A shadow fell 
upon her face. 

“ Ain’ I know hit ? ’T ain’ been two minutes 
since he stop me out deir, an’ cuss tell I ’m 
’bliged ter bre’k loose, an’ lef’ him.” 

“ Why, I did n’t hear him.” 

“No, marm,”—lIsam laughed silently,—* he 
too smart fer dat; he git es voice ’way down. 
But ’e cuss des de same-—des desame.” Isam 
resumed his journey up-stairs; but seeing that 
she had returned to the porch, waited at the 
turn. He heard her voice in fine scorn. 

“Indeed, Major Crawford Worthington!” 
There was silence for a moment. Isam knew 
exactly what sort of face the major was turning 
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toward her—eyes wide open, lips parted. He 
ducked his own head almost to the floor, and 
oaspel the balusters in an ecstasy of delight. 
“Oh, you don’t understand; but you can 
promise your niece, upon the honor of a Worth- 
ington, that you will not curse my servants, 
and you do it when you think I cannot hear— 
lowering your voice—practising deception. 
Are n’t you ashamed of yourself?” 
He restored his pipe to his lips, and closed 
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ISAM ON THE STAIRS. 


his teeth upon it. “ No,” he said, as he settled 
back in his chair. Presently, when she was gone, 
he shook silently as he recalled the situation. 


“ My servants!” he said. Nevertheless, he 
was glad to see signs of returning cheerfulness 
in her voice and manner, and he realized that 
her system had @ready worked wonders at 
Woodhaven. Instead of being ruled by Isam 
and the house women, he had only one to con- 
tend with. He fell to dreaming of the old times. 

“Just like her!” he said, and pulled his hat 
down farther over his eyes. 

When Isam had returned his cherished uni- 
form to its resting-place with the other Worth- 
ington plunder in the cedar chest in the gar- 
ret, he returned to the back porch. For a few 
moments he stood silent, the shadowy smiles 
coming and going.upon his black face. The 
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major’s stout figure was comfortably adjusted 
to the chair, and he was smoking straight 
ahead. Finally he took his pipe from his 
mouth, and burst out with: 

“Well, why don’t you talk?” His stick 
emphasized the explosion. 

“Uncle! Uncle!” Helen’s voice floated 
out from the house, and reassured Isam. He 
held an enormous silver watch in his hand. 

“] was des er-sayin’ ter merself, ef I had er- 
took my ole watch ‘long ter town, an’- Marse 
Craffud had er-gimme ’bout two dollars, ’spec’ 
hit ’u’d be runnin’ now es good es anybody’s.” 

“ Does you just as much good one way as 
another.” 

“ How I goin’ ter tell what time if hit ain’ 
er-workin’ ?” . 

“You can’t tell time when it is working.” 

“Don’ you b’lieve er word er dat, Marse 
Craffud, don’t you b’lieve er word er dat. Ole 
miss show me how forty years ergo.” 

The major took out his open-face gold watch, 
and held it in front of the negro. “I ’ll give 
you two dollars if you will tell me what time 
it is.” 

Isam examined the watch critically. Then 
he stole a look at the sun. “ Hit’s two o’clock.” 

The major laughed. “Twenty minutes to 
two,” he said at length. 

Isam put on his spectacles, and studied the 
figures again, and again he stole a glance at 
the sun. “Dat watch es wrong,” he said— 
“’way yonder wrong. Hit’s des two o’clock.” 

He never knew why the major laughed so; 
but laugh he did until the tears ran down his 
cheeks, and he was seized with a coughing 
spell, and the delayed dinner-bell rang. 


THE chances are that Major Worthington 
would have smoked himself asleep in the great 
oaken chair as usual that afternoon, and that 
life would have glided on in the same old way 
at Woodhaven, had not Isam sat down upon 
the back steps just at the critical moment, and 
after some time spent in reflection gave expres- 
sion to the thoughts that were troubling him. 
He spoke in a low voice. 

“ Dey ’s done had er pow’ ful row in town — 
Dr. Bailey and Marse Ram Billin’s.” 

“ Ram Billings!” 

“ Yassah; dey ’s had er pow’ful row.” 

Major Worthington squared himself with the 
speaker. “Well, go on!” Helen was slowly 
running over some old air on the piano; her 
warning call floated out again: 

* Uncle!” 

“ An’ Dr. Bailey bus’ es head wide open wid 
er stick.” 

* Good! He ought to have done it.” 

“Would er killed him, mebbe, ef ’e had n’ 
hit er pos’ too, dey say.” 
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“ What was the fight about ?” 

“ Warn’ no fight at all. Marse Ram ’e up an’ 
say sumpin’ ’bout young miss, an’— blip! down 
come de stick. Dat settle hit.” 

Over the florid face of the major swept a 
sudden pallor, and as though resuming the 
activity of twenty years ago, he stood up with- 
out an effort. His whole manner changed; his 
voice was grave and deliberate. 

“ What did he say, Isam?” 

“ Don’ know, sah.” 

“ Does she know anything about this?” He 
nodded his head toward the hall, and whispered 
the question. The next instant Helen stood in 
the doorway. 

“Uncle,” she said, remembering her commis- 
sion, “I saw Dr. Bailey in town this morn- 
ing, and he told me to say that he had just 
returned from Washington, and would come 
out to see you soon.” 

“ Dr. Bailey! I must see him immediately. 
Get my horse, Isam!” He passed hurriedly to 
his room. 

Something in his face and manner attracted 
the girl’s attention. 

“ What is the matter with Uncle Crawford, 
Isam ?” 

“ Ain’ nuthin’ matter wid ’im —” 

“ Tsam, you — black rascal!” 

“ What I tell yer! Young miss, what I tell 
yer! Yassah, I ’m er-comin’.” And he dis- 
appeared also. 

“Don’t you open your mouth about this 
matter while I am gone. Nota word; do you 
understand?” The major’s face was red, and 
the purple veins in his neck were pronounced ; 
but it may have been from the exertion of draw- 
ing on his boot. 

“No, sah.” If-emphasis meant anything, 
Isam was pledged body and soul. 

“TI won’t trust you—” 

“ Marse Craffud, I ain’ gwine ter talk.” 

“Well, then!” 

“Isthereanything the matter?” Helen asked 
the question of Isam as he passed out. 

‘““No, marm. Des one er Marse Craffud’s 
notions. He wantster see Dr. Bailey; an’ when 
Marse Craffud wants anyt’in’, ’e ain’ gwine ter 
wait er minute — noter minute. Thought you 
done fine dat out long ergo, young miss.” By 
this time he was out in the yard, and his easy 
laugh, floating back, quieted the suspicions of 
his hearer. As the major passed out, she asked: 

“ Uncle, does Dr. Hujee Bailey spell his first 
name H-u-g-e-r?” He looked at her without 
replying, and went down the steps. 

The roan went back to Milledgeville at a 
pace that covered him with foam. 

The legislature was sitting ; but there were 
nevertheless many curious people to gaze upon 
the sweating roan and his portly rider, as they 
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passed along the mainstreet and, turning, halted 
in front of the Bailey residence. Major Worth- 
ington advanced as rapidly as possible up the 
graveled walk, oblivious of the well-trimmed 
boxwood hedges, the clustering roses, and the 
warbling catbirds. The servant who met him 
at the door was nearly a hundred years old. 
No king ever wore a crown with more dignity 
than Reuben his age and honors. Had he not 
known all the great men of Georgia for sixty 
years or more? He bowed low, a half-smile 
dwelt upon his face, and the sweeping motion 
of his head toward the parlor door was full of 
grace. But it was all wasted. Major Worthing. 
ton was already in the hall, and looking about. 

“T want to see Dr. Bailey,” he said, puffing 
and blowing. 

“T will inform him, major; I will inform 
him.” Reuben turned toward a door near at 
hand, but before he reached it the major al- 
most ran him down. The faithful old fellow 
made one more effort. 

“T beg pardon, major. 
I ’ll take your name in —” 

“ Confound his orders! I will take it in my- 
self.” He threw the door open, and strode in. 

Dr. Bailey sat at the far end of the room, 
gazing at a note he had just opened. By him 
was a slender, pallid gentleman of some fifty 
years or less, his face clean shaved. The latter 
wore a frock-coat, buttoned well up, and was 
leaning back in his chair, slowly folding and un- 
folding the empty envelop. When Major Worth- 
ington’s eye fell upon this figure he blurted out: 

“ Dr. Bailey — Colonel Thomas — this must 
end right here. I am the one to protect my 
sister's honor, my niece’s name.” He was 
hot with exertion. Dr. Bailey had risen, and 
taken the outstretched hand, and had returned 
its strong grip. He smiled indulgently. 

“ Certainly, major; certainly. Nomanin the 
worldis betterable. But I haveaseparate quar- 
rel now with Mr. Billings, and no one can take 
my place there — no one.” 

“ Can’t, hey! Well, who wants to, sir? Who 
wants to? But I claim that my grievance is 
older than your blow. What did he say about 
Helen ? What was it, Bailey ?” 

“ Crawford!” 

“ Don’t Crawford me! Out with it!” 

Dr. Bailey looked toward Colonel Thomas, 
questioning him with a glance. The latter had 
not moved from his seat; his long, white fingers 
were still folding and unfolding the envelop. 
He met theglance,and gravelynodded his head. 

“Oh, well, Crawford, the fellow said that 
Helen Worthington — was — was — never — 
married —” He stopped short; the major’s 
face was ashen. “ Crawford, leave it to me.” 

“To you/” The explosion was frightful. 
“ Leave the vindication of ry sister’s honor— 
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my niece—to you—and I alive!” Butinstantly, 
almost, he wascalm. “ Colonel Thomas, I claim 
your services.” Colonel Thomas nodded ; his 
eyes were still turned upon theenvelop. “Go to 
the scoundrel, and tell him that I assume this 
quarrel; that as the blow was struck in the 
vindication of my family, I claim the right to 
assume the responsibility. Tell him anything! 
Tell him, if he refuses to meet me —” 

“ But, Crawford—” Dr. Bailey stepped to his 
side, and laid his hand on his shoulder. 

“T will do it! Heavens, man! Have I got 
to quarrel with you?” Colonel Thomas arose; 
the envelop dropped upon the table. 

«“ Gentlemen,” he said,— his voice was as 
quiet as a doctor’s in a sick-room — “as you 
have both asked me to represent you in this 
matter, perhaps you will let me settle this pre- 
liminary question.” 
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But the major had grasped Colonel Thomas's 
hand : 

“T place myself at your disposal, colonel ; 
only let there be no delay — not a moment.” 

“ Then I am to understand —” 

“Of course!” The major roared out the 
words, striking the floor with his stick. “ And 
at once!” 

Colonel Thomas understood. An authority 
upon dueling, he was generally consulted. 
When matters were left to him, a settlement or 
a duel at once followed. 

After his second had departed, Major Worth- 
ington went over to the window. Dr. Bailey 
was standing there, his back turned, gazing 
into the beautiful Indian-summer day. The 
major turned him around gently, and in silence 
took his hand, pressed it, and would have de- 
parted, but Dr. Bailey detained him, 
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THE MEETING AT DR. 


Both turned to him. 

“ Major Worthington is entirely correct,” 
he said. “If he were to let any one carry on 
this quarrel, the origin of which was an insult 
to his family name, he would be impeached 
in his honor. In addition, the political prefer- 
ment he seeks would be an impossibility. No 
man can defend the honor of another, except 
up to a certain point. Major Worthington 
must take the lead now; and if, he having ren- 
dered satisfaction for the blow, Ramsey should 
still demand it of you, Dr. Bailey, you would 
be obligated to respond.” 

Dr. Bailey turned aside. He knew his friend 
was in the right. 

“ T had hoped,” he said, with his back turned 
toward them, and with an uncertain tone in 
his voice, “ it would have been different. I risk 
nothing — nothing whatever. Major Worth- 
ington now risks a great deal.” 

VoL. XLIX.—go. 


BAILEY’S. 


“ Crawford, I want to speak to you — about 
— Helen. You would not let me years ago. 
‘The time has come now.” A look of surprise 
dwelt upon his friend’s face. “ You know that 
she was married in Macon. Did you ever learn 
the particulars? I witnessed her marriage.” 

“You!” 

Dr. Bailey walked to a secretary near by, took 
from a drawer a document, and passed it to his 
companion. The major’s hand trembled as he 
adjusted his glasses. He looked at the doctor 
apprehensively once or twice before he read. 
It was a duplicate of the marriage certificate 
issued for Charles Ridgewood and Catharine 
Helen Worthington. Attached was the name 
of Huger Bailey, witness. 

“T met herthere with Ridgewood. She frankly 
told me all. It is true that she had promised her 
hand to me, but it was the promise of a mere 
girl to a man of thirty-two; her heart could 
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not follow it. Well, it broke my heart; but 
she was right. I did all that I could for her, 
Crawford; I did all. I hurried them to the 
marriage. It was the best that could be done 
then. She might have been deceived.” 

A new light shone in Major Worthington’s 
eyes ; it was the glimmer of a half-formed tear, 
perhaps. 

“No,” he said gently, after a long pause, in 
a voice that none could have recognized; “that 
was not all. It must have been you who gave 
them money to start life in Texas. I might have 
done it—I ought; but it took a better man.” 

“ Well, well, Crawford, you ’ll make it up 
with the new Helen; you ’Il make it up yet.” 

“So it was you, then? How much was it, 
Bailey ? How much was it?” 

“ Crawford!” 

“ Don’t Crawford me any more, ’Jee; don’t 
do it. I am going to pay you that money. 
Why, did you suppose —” 

“T didn’t suppose, Crawford, that you would 
rob me of the pleasantest memory I have. Let 
it alone — at least now.” 

There was a quaver in the doctor’s voice. 
Major Worthington reached unsuccessfully for 
his handkerchiefseveral times, plunged through 
the doorway, and, rallying from a terrific col- 
lision with old Reuben, mounted the tired roan. 


III. 


Isam sat in the sunlight of the garret win- 
dow with an open box before him. Two blue- 
steel-barreled pistols lay -in it. The old wea- 
pons had fought their way up through all the 
changes of modern innovation, until their ori- 
ginal owner, Captain Vivian Worthington of 
Washington’s staff, would not have known how 


to firethem. First the cumbersome and uncer- 
tain flints were removed, a percussion-cap ar- 
rangement was substituted, and then they were 
sentto Englandtoberifled. Afterwardthe “saw- 
handles” were replaced with the round ones 
of this day, and double sights added. They had 
lain away in the old chest for full many a year; 
for the major’s friends were all past the broiling 
age, and the new generation overlooked them. 
Once, in his silly boyhood, the major himself 
stood up before one of them and behind the 
other, on a June morning; and four white spots 
on his two fat legs still recorded the pathway of 
the compliments conferred by his antagonist. 
“ Dis hyah de ve’y pistol dat did de work,” 
said Isam, picking up one of them. “ Hyah de 
ve’y mark I scratch deir ter keep Marse Craffud 
f’om gittin’ front er hit de nex’ time.” He tried 
the trigger; time had made it hard to move. 
It was while mentally commenting on this fact 
that a scheme began to shape itself under the 
whitening wool he thoughtfully scratched. 
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“Dr. Bailey mus’ git dis pistol,” he said 
finally ; “he mus’ git dis pistol. He shoot best 
wid er strong trigger. Take er man wid er fat 
finger, an’ he ain’ got no business foolin’ wid 
one er dese touch-an’-go-bang guns.” He 
picked the other up, and examined it critically. 
It, too, was hard. Isam studied the situation 
for a long time, and then went to work upon it. 
“ Now,” he continued, “ Marse Ram Billin’s 
he got er fat finger too, an’ I ’spec’ natchally 
er hard trigger erbout suit him; but Marse Ram 
ain’ no frien’ er dis fambly, an’ dat settle hit.” 

Smiling, he went to work upon the second 
weapon, polishing its works until they were free 
from rust, and oiling them until the slightest 
touch would bring down the hammer. Then 
he packed the pistols in their case, and took 
them down-stairs. He found Black Bill with 
the old family carriage hitched up, and Dr. 
Bailey present. The latter took the case, and 
concealed it under hig extra coat. Major 
Worthington looked at Isam doubtfully. That 
gray, gourd-shaped head he knew could never 
hold a momentous secret very long. 

“ Get on that box with Bill, Isam,” hesaid; and 
Isam lost notimein obeying. His master was go- 
ing to act as Dr. Bailey’s second, and he would 
be present. He took his place with folded arms, 
the incarnation of dignity. Major Worthington 
kissed the brow of Helen, who came to the door. 

“If I’m not back to-night, my dear,” he said, 
“TI may be gone several days.” She bade him 
farewell unsuspectingly, and shook hands with 
Dr. Bailey, who looked away from her face 
when he uttered the customary words of parting. 

“One moment, doctor,” she said, running 
to herroom; “I have a letter for you. There,”— 
returning, —“ I came near forgetting it. I have 
been in such trouble and confusion of late.” 
When his eye fell upon the handwriting, he 
quickly thrust the letter into his pocket. He 
looked at Helen, but she had turned aside. 

The carriage bore them to the depot. The 
next morning they were at Sand Bar Ferry, op- 
posite Augusta, in the State of South Carolina ; 
and a few minutes later Ramsey Billings ap- 
peared with his young friend Albert Duncan, 
Esq., and a surgeon. While Ds. Bailey was 
conferring with the latter, and stepping off the 
ground, Isam availed himself of the coveted 
opportunity. He got close to Major Worth- 
ington, and touched his elbow. 

“ Marse Craffud, Marse Craffud, honey !” he 
whispered. 

“Well?” 

The negro’s eyes assumed twice their usual 
proportions; he wason the threshold of a bloody 
tragedy, and of course all a-quiver with excite- 
ment. 

“ Listen ter me! listen ter me! Dat pistol — 
de one bored yo’ legs — es de pistol you wanter 
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git fer Dr. Bailey. Hit ’s hard on de trigger, 
an’ he got er fat finger. T’ other pistol go off 
ef yer tech de handle, ’mos’. Listen ter me, 
honey! I ’m er-tellin’ yer now.” 

Major Worthington looked at him curiously. 
“Isam,” he said in a voice and manner new 
to the negro, “sometimes — in their excitement, 
you know —men shoot wild. I may be hit — 
may be fatally hit. You must stick to the young 
mistress — do you understand, old fellow ? 

Isam was ten feet away when he finished. 
“ Goodness, Marse Craffud! Whar I gwine ter 
stan’? Ef dey ’s gwine ter be shootin’ wile, lem- 
me git erway f’om hyah.” 

The major could not restrain a smile; but 
he availed himself of the opportunity to get 
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one of the pistols in his hand, Isam began to rub 
his eyes. Then for the first time it came to Isam 
that the fight was between his master and Ram- 
sey Billings. With a cry of alarm, his eyes pro- 
truding from their sockets, he started to run 
around to where Dr. Bailey was standing. Just 
as he got well to the rear there rang out upon 
the crisp morning air the words: 

“ Gentlemen, are you ready? ... Fire!” In- 
stantly followed two reports in rapid succession, 
and he received a shock that sent him headlong 
to the ground. Had he been in a condition to 
observe anything further, he would have seen 
Ramsey Billings sink in a heap, also. 

“ Are you struck, major?” It was Dr. Bailey 
who put the query as, in great anxiety, he ad- 














“OH, LORDY! I’M KILLED, I'M KILLED!” 


rid of the old fellow, who was liable.to become 
an uncertain factor if he found out the’true state 
of affairs in time. ‘ 

“You had better get over yonder by that 
bush,” he said. “ And remember, if you leave 
there, it will be at the risk of your life. What- 
ever you do, don’t come near me.” 

As may be imagined, Isam Jost no time in 
following the directions given. He took his 
position about forty yards to the right and rear, 
and awaited the end with growing excitement. 
He saw Major Worthington and Ramsey Bil- 
lings take position opposite each other at fifteen 
paces, while Colonel Thomas and Mr. Duncan 
loaded the pistols. He could not understand 
why it was that his master had so little to do; 
but he did not fail to notice that Dr. Bailey 
stood beyond both, and he found infinite satis- 
faction in the reflection that it would take the 
wildest kind of shooting to put a bullet in the 
neighborhood of the bush. But presently, when 
Colonel Thomas stepped forward and took 
Major Worthington’s hat and coat, and placed 


vanced. But Major Worthington dashed his 
weapon to the ground in rage. 

“ The hair-tngger! Confound the meddle- 
some fool!” 

“Keep your place, major,” said Colonel 
Thomas, coldly. “ Gentlemen, are you satis- 
fied?” he asked the other group. 

“« My principal is disabled,” said Mr. Dun- 
can, rising and bowing. “ The ball is through 
his instep.” 

At that moment there arose from behind the 
Worthington party a wail so long, so deep, so 
agonizing, as to chill the hot blood in their 
veins. Isam was rolling upon the ground, both 
hands clasped above his stomach. 

“Oh, lordy! I ’m killed, I ’m killed, I ’m 
killed!” ‘They hastened to his side, and Dr. 
Bailey raised his head. 

“Where are you struck, my poor fellow? 
Move your hands.” 

Major Worthington was tremulous with ex- 
citement. “ Where isit, Isam? Where is it — 
where is it?” 
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“ Righthyah—right hyah! Oh, lordy! frough 
an’ frough! Back broke, Marse Craffud; back 
broke, an’ bofe legs!” 

“Let me see the wound, Isam,” said Dr. 
Bailey. “I can’t do anything for you while 
you carry on like that.” He tried to draw his 
hands away. 

“ No! no! doctor; ’t ain’tno use. Oh, lordy! 
oh,lordy! Deir ain’ nuthin’ but loose bones.” 
Tears of mortal anguish were streaming down 
the poor old fellow’s cheeks, and he was shak- 
ing as with swamp-ague. 

“Tsam, don’t do that way. Let Dr. Bailey 
see your wound —” 

‘Nuthin’ but loose bones, Marse Craffud! 
Dey ’s all broke, doctor; all broke! I got my 
han’s on ’em.” 

Weakened at last, they succeeded in pulling 
his hands aside. No blood-stains appeared. 
Then the black body was hurriedly exposed ; 
but still no injury was perceptible. Dr. Bailey 
put his finger into the bullet-hole he had seen 
in the vest. Then he began to laugh silently, 
hope lighting up the faces of the others as they 
watched him. At this moment Mr. Duncan 
approached them, inquiring courteously : 

“ Your servant, major — is he much hurt?” 

“Not at all. His old silver watch saved 
him,” said Dr. Bailey, rising, and doing his best 
to bring his face into a condition befitting the 
scene before them; for Ramsey Billings was 
loudly swearing at everything while the last 
bandage was being fastened about the wounded 
foot. “ You understand, Mr. Duncan, that cir- 
cumstances prevented my offering your surgeon 
any assistance.” 

“Confound your assistance!” yelled the pain- 
racked duelist, who caught his words. “ But 
for the hard trigger you would have had your 
hands full. I hope I got the nigger anyhow.” 

Mr. Duncan bowed stiffly. “I understand 
perfectly, doctor. I trust that you will take no 
notice of the words you have just heard. Mr. 
Billings is hardly responsible now.” 

Isam had assumed a sitting position, and 
drawn his old timepiece from his fob. It was 
indeed a hopeless wreck. Nothing could have 
created a reaction with him quicker than the 
discovery of the disaster to his cherished com- 
panion. 

“ Dat settle hit,” he said sadly. It had suf- 
fered often before, but all its sufferings were as 
nothing compared with that. The flattened 
bullet was embedded among the wheels, and 
case, crystal, hands, and face were sunk into 
common ruin. 


THE next day, as the major sat upon the 
back porch at Woodhaven, he handed the old 
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fellow a new silver watch of modern construc- 
tion. 

“ See if that keeps good time, you black ras- 
cal,” he said, never looking toward him. 

Words cannot describe the expression that 
came into Isam’s face. He opened the watch, 
studied the figures intently for a while, and, 
stealing a glance at the sun, nodded his head. 
Then he broke into a low laugh, as he ex- 
claimed : 

“ Lor’! Lor’! How dis hyah watch do run! 
Hit’s des’zactly nine minutes pas’ eleven! ’Spec’ 
dat julep oughter be er-julepin’ bout now.” 

He laughed his little chuckle as he crossed 
the yard to get the mint, and at the garden gate 
he again took out the timepiece, studied it 
gravely for a moment, and, casting a sly glance 
back at the major, who was intently observing 
him from under his broad hat, called out: 

“ Dis watch knockin’ off time like er nigger 
shuckin’corn. Hit’sdes fo’ minutes pas’ eleven 
now.” 

There was a sudden explosion on the porch, 
and the fire flew out of the major’s pipe as he 
let his merriment have full sway. And Helen, 
coming to the back door, laughed too to see 
him. But Isam passed around the corner with 
the watch, and examined it suspiciously. He 
found no fault there. 

“ Hit ’s des some er Marse Craffud’s foolish- 
ness,” he said ; and then he gathered the mint. 


THREE facts in the letter which Dr. Bailey 
had received belong to this record. 

First. The five thousand dollars sent to 
Helen Worthington by him were intercepted 
by her husband, part wasted, and part invested 
in cheap lands which had increased greatly in 
value. 

Second. She had but recently gained from 
her husband, and upon his death-bed, her first 
information of the 4an. 

Third. She had by deed conveyed the land to 
Dr. Huger Bailey of Baldwin County, Georgia, 
in payment of the debt, leaving her daughter 
to her brother, Major Crawford Worthington, 
of the same place. 


WHEN these two old fellows next met, Major 
Worthington bent his head, shuffled around 
suddenly until his back was turned, his hands 
in the mean time spasmodically exploring his 
coat-tails for the ever misplaced handkerchief. 
But Dr. Bailey, with his face brightened almost 
to beauty by the glow of some unutterable 
thought, threw an arm over his friend’s shoul- 
der, and drew him toward the window. 

“T see you received my letter,” he said. 
“ What are we going to do for our Helen?” 


Harry Stillwell Edwards. 





PROEM TO A VICTORIAN ANTHOLOGY. 


NGLAND! since Shakspere died no loftier day 

For thee than lights herewith a century’s goal,— 

Nor statelier exit of heroic soul 

Conjoined with soul heroic,— nor a lay 
Excelling theirs who made renowned thy sway 

Even as they heard the billows which outroll 

Thine ancient sea, and left their joy and dole 

In song, and on the strand their mantles gray. 
Star-rayed with fame thine Abbey windows loom 

Above his dust, whom the Venetian barge 


Bore to the main; who passed the twofold marge 
To slumber in thy keeping: yet make room 

For the great Laurifer, whose chanting large 

And sweet shall last until our tongue’s far doom. 
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Civic Self-Knowledge. 


HE American cities which are beginning to take an 
interest in their own affairs will soon discover, 
among other things, how difficult itis to find out what it is 
necessary to know about the municipal business, on ac- 
count of theabsence of any proper municipal statistics. 
The statisticians of Europe have a well-grounded 
contempt for American statistics. They make use of 
the statistics published by the General Government and 
by boards of trade and the like, to some extent; but 
our municipal statistics, as a rule, are ignored, ex- 
cepting as to deaths in a few of the larger cities. The 
births are so defectively reported that no account at all 
is taken of them in foreign reports, there being in almost 
every municipal report in this country more deaths 
than births, which is, of course, preposterous, and shows 
the foreigner that the reports are false on their very 
face. Still further discredit is thrown upon the birth 
and marriage statistics by the sudden spurts, excited 
by threats of the authorities to enforce legal penalties, 
which sometimes force up the reports fifty per cent. 
from one week to another. These sudden and extreme 
variations, if unexplained, look like intentional and dis- 
honest padding of reports. 

Municipal statistical reports upon other subjects, as 
already stated, are for the most part ignored, as they 
bear every mark of careless and inaccurate compilation 
—one might almost say purposeless compilation — for 
they are thrown together in such a way that it is hard 
to extract any actual information from them. They give 
what nobody wants to know, and keep back or bury in 
a mass of chaff what people do want to know. They are 
Not statistics at all, in the sense of facts scientifically ar- 
ranged after a definite and orderly plan, but are mere 
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figures put together in the way that entails the least 
labor and trouble. 

In the city of New York the Board of Health is the 
best provided in this particular; but it is very difficult, 
indeed, to obtain statistics from many bureaus and de- 
partments in the city government. Some of them seem 
to keep no regular statistics at all, and supply them only 
when called for by going over their books and counting 
up items—a method which allows of no checks and 
counter-checks, and therefore gives untrustworthy re- 
sults. Moreover, every department keeps its own tables 
in its own way; and therefore they cannot always, if ever, 
be brought into clear correspondence with one another. 
Many tables are kept and printed which have no sta- 
tistical value at all, and especially for the outsiders who 
keep sending for statistics. Many differ in the times 
for which the tables are made up, or the same heading 
may include different items in different departments, 
rendering it almost impossible to compare one set of rec- 
ords with another — the courts, the police, and the cor- 
rectional institutions, for example. In brief, the statis- 
tics that can at present be obtained in New York are 
for the most part so scattered and incomplete and badly 
classified, and so many facts that should be taken into 
account are entirely neglected, that it is fair to call 
our municipal statistics, taken all together, a chaos of 
figures. 

In our opinion, this could all be remedied, at very 
slight expense, by the establishment of a municipal 
statistical office or bureau which should have authority 
to require reports of any kind it deemed desirable from 
any department of the city government. Its employees 
should be relieved of all other duties than statistical 
ones ; for there is no occupation that requires more un- 
divided and uninterrupted attention than the prepara- 
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tion of statistical tables that shall be free from errors. 
This bureau, in accordance with a general plan for its 
reports, annual or otherwise, which should insure uni- 
formity and accuracy, should furnish its own blank 
forms to the several officers of the city government, to 
be properly filled out and returned to it at regular stated 
intervals. It should publish reports entirely uncolored 
and free from personal or partizan bias, consisting of 
well-classified, properly arranged, and thoroughly in- 
dexed tables, entirely free from text, excepting so far 
as it may be necessary to explain them. 

Such a bureau would be of great value to the city in 
many ways — probably in ways not now thought of. The 
compilation of so many facts of different classes in one 
office might suggest measures of economy in methods 
and in clerical force that could not be got at in any 
other way. It might result in valuable discoveries in 
sanitation and in other important matters. It would, 
at any rate, give every citizen a chance to have his 
questions answered ; for comparatively few people in 
this city know how or where to procure the informa- 
tion they need regarding subjects of public interest. 

It would probably not require very much time or 
labor to get such an office started, although the origi- 
nal plans might require modification if unexpected 
difficulties arose. The duties might be assigned to the 
Commissioners of Accounts, or to the Board of Health, 
which at present seems to be the only branch of the 
city government with a distinct statistical service; or 
it might be made an entirely separate bureau, which 
would perhaps be better. 

Such statistical bureaus exist already in many cities 
of Europe. Berlin, Vienna, Prague, Paris, and Milan 
publish annual statistical reports, prepared by special 
bureaus, which furnish very complete statistics regard- 
ing topography, meteorology, demography, hospital 
and ambulance service, police, fire, insurance, street 
traffic and travel, gas, slaughter-houses, markets and 
prices, street paving, lighting, and repairs, schools, 
correctional and eleemosynary institutions, water-sup- 
ply, chemical and bacteriological analyses, etc. What 
might not such a publication do for New York? 

During the labors of the Tenement-house Committee 
of 1894, although that body had full powers of subpcena 
and examination under oath, and although it met with 
hearty coéperation in variouscity departments, stillitwas 
with great difficulty that certain required statistical infor- 
mation was obtained from some branches of thecity gov- 
ernment. The figures furnished by the Health Depart- 
ment were of the very greatest service in the framing of 
proposed legislation. In the matter of fires, while every 
member of the department approached by the committee 
was most willing and helpful, still the kind and amount 
of information desired was obtained with the greatest 
difficulty. A private citizen, Mr. Simon Brentano, came 
to the relief of the committee: at his own expense he put 
an accountant at work upon the books, and produced 
a series of facts and figures which resulted in some of 
the most useful recommendations as to legislation made 
by the committee. 

This is a striking example of the use of municipal 
statistics. We believe that the expense of such an office— 
and it need not be an expensive one — would be saved by 
the light it would throw upon means and methods, and 
the suggestions it would thereby afford in the direction 
of economy. But outside of any consideration of ex- 
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pense, such a bureau would have a tendency to clear 
up the situation ; it would help the city to know itself; 
in the present emergency it would be of great and spe- 
cial use in the interest of good government. The direct 
suggestion of such a bureau was made by Mr. Jacob 
A. Riis in his testimony before the Tenement-house 
Committee, and it is one that, in our opinion, should be 
immediately acted upon. 

The general argument as to the necessity of such a 
bureau in New York applies to every other community 
in the country. In smaller communities the time and 
expense devoted to such work would be proportionately 
less; but there is not a community in America that 
does not need to have better statistical knowledge of 
its own affairs. 


The Cure for Municipal Corruption. 


ELSEWHERE in this number of the magazine it is 
shown that the elaborate system of police and political 
blackmail uncovered by the Lexow Committee is to 
some extent a legacy from colonial days. Under the 
Dutch governors Manhattan [sland was ruled as a com- 
mercial principality for the benefit of a trading com- 
pany depending for its profits on a monopoly of traffic 
with the savages of a wildcountry. Tooverreach the na- 
tives and to coerce the settlers to respect the monopoly 
was the natural duty of the trading company’s officers ; 
and to overreach the company and get into favored re- 
lations with its officers was a natural resource against 
commercial restrictions, of the traders, freebooters, and 
slave-dealers who always flock to a semi-civilized em- 
porium. These conditions corrupted the channels of 
authority and the town life of the colony, but fortunately 
had a less demoralizing effect on the actual settlers and 
landholders from whom have descended the makers of 
New York’s prosperity and greatness. 

The same conditions of illicit trade and official cor- 
ruption were perpetuated under the English gover- 
nors, and with less excuse, because New York was 
then sufficiently organized as a society to have a public 
conscience. And it should never be forgotten, as a 
means of keeping the public mind alive to a never-ceas- 
ing danger, that the charter granted by Governor Don- 
gan — the corner-stone of New York’s municipal rights 
and privileges — was used by that worthy as a means 
of extorting a mean bribe for himself and his secretary. 

Under similar physical and trade conditions it is fair 
to assume, from the teachings of history, that any other 
race of people would have comported themselves as did 
the Dutch on Manhattan Island. In later colonial times 
the race responsibility was divided; and in our own 
times the equation of race, though more complicated in 
its elements, is very simple as to the responsibility, 
which rests primarily upon the blended native stock. 
In New York, as in the other large cities of the coun- 
try, the foreign-born elements have shown a willingness 
to follow, when the natives were disposed to assume 
their obligation to lead; but when foreign elements 
of an inferior order have found leadership lying at their 
feet like a discarded bauble, they have wielded it, ac- 
cording to custom, with a tendency to err on the side 
of venality and oppression, which is the usual effect of 
putting political power into the hands of poor and ig- 
norant men. 

After two hundred years of trifling with the muni- 














cipal problem, New York has at last accumulated 
enough recorded experience and disgrace to arrive at 
sound conclusions as to what human nature will do 
under conditions of civic neglect. As an exemplar of 
municipal cowardice, she has encouraged corruption 
in other large cities of the country; now, as an aroused 
community, she is pricking the consciences of the sis- 
ter cities. If she takes the plain and obvious course to 
purify her own political life, and to keep it pure, the 
politics of the whole country will be lifted to a higher 
plane of honesty and honor. 

As the causes of corruption in the large cities are 
primarily the same, so the cure must be the same. 
Those citizens who are most favorably situated as to 
the opportunities of education and property, in addition 
to carrying the heaviest end of the burden of taxa- 
tion, must attend to the drudgery of politics, and show 
by an enlightened public spirit that the business affairs 
of a municipality are worthy of self-sacrifice. 

Also it must be understood, and enforced by prac- 
tice, that the poorest system of municipal administra- 
tion will do more for the public good with an honest, 
self-dependent man at the head of it, than the best sys- 
tem with a depraved or ignorant tool of a political boss 
at the helm. An unworthy head at once devitalizes a 
municipal organization, no matter what the clime, race, 
confusion of races, or form of government. 

Municipal corruption always spreads from the con- 
trolling official through his executive agents into the 
body of the people; and it is the merest sophistry — hu- 
morously offered, perhaps —for the ablest organ of 
Tammany Hall to claim that the police corruption was 
an infection from dishonest merchants who employed 
the art of bribery to prevent the enforcement of trou- 
blesome laws. It is no excuse for a police officer who 
falls, that bribers were lying in wait for him; he was 
commissioned to go forth in the name of the munici- 
pality to wage war on thieves and lawbreakers, and to 


A Grave of Heroes at Chattanooga. 


OME timeago the writer and some friends were dis- 
cussing an article in “ Battles and Leaders of the 
Civil War,” entitled, “ The Locomotive Chase in Geor- 
gia,’ when one of the party remarked, “ Those men 
deserve a monument!” Thereupon I told them of the 
monument to their memory as the story was told to me 
in June, 1891, by the officer in charge of the National 
Cemetery at Chattanooga, as follows : 


J. J. Andrews and twenty-one others, one of whom was 
a civilian, entered upon their dangerous mission with 
every prospect of success, but the inclemency of the 
weather caused a postponement of the effort for one day, 
a delay which proved fatal to the result of the enterprise. 
The road was crowded with trains. The pursuit was vig- 
orous and persistent. The expedition resulted in disaster 
and death. Sixteen were captured, and six escaped. Of 
the captured, eight, among whom was the leader of the 
party, were tried and convicted as spies. Some of these 
were executed at Chattanooga and some at Atlanta. The 
others were afterward exchanged. After the war had 
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nip the amateur malefactor in the bud. But how can 
he be expected to do his duty if he sees that the mayor 
at the top is a figurehead for a ring which in every 
attribute and act shows that it is organized and run 
for the spoils of office and the plunder to be got from 
extortion and blackmail? Woe to the city whose mayor 
is the product of its political slums; woe to the city 
whose mayor, though honest in himself, is the creature 
of the boss of its political slums. 

And finally, the cure of municipal corruption depends 
upon the elimination of the irresponsible boss. No pub- 
lic officer can serve two masters; and there never was 
and never can be good government through boss rule. 
There will always be a dominating personality in every 
political organization — municipal, State, or national ; 
and any citizen may laudably aspire to wield such an 
influence. But public sentiment should demand that 
the boss of a party shall assume through the ballot-box 
the highest official responsibility that his party is able 
to confer. 

Suppose that the recent “ leader,” on coming into the 
dictatorship of Tammany Hall, had been forced by 
public sentiment to take his own nomination for mayor. 
Either he would have dwindled into a harmless sup- 
pliant for public favor, as when he was compelled by his 
own predecessor as boss to run for alderman; or he 
would have justified his right to govern New York. 
What he did do was to learn by sore experience that 
Mr. Hewitt was not the mayor to serve him rather than 
the public, and then to put forward one mayor more 
amenable to his behests than another, until he had piled 
on the city as much degradation as suited his personal 
ends, and more than had ever been known in the an- 
nals of municipal martyrdom. 

The only way, then, to rid municipal life of political hire- 
lings is to compel jobbing statesmen to vindicate their 
right to manage public affairs by a direct appeal to the 
ballot-box, which they shun as the devil does holy water. 


ended the bodies of those executed were removed to the 
National Cemetery at Chattanooga. When the body of 
Andrews was disinterred at Atlanta the shackles were still 
upon his limbs, and the rope with which he was hanged 
was around his neck. 

The participants in the expedition were all from the 
State of Ohio, and years afterward — I think in 1889 — the 
legislature of that State appropriated $5000 for the pur- 
pose of erecting a monument to their memory. A pleas- 
ant spot in the cemetery was secured, and the monument 
was erected. It is of granite, and is surmounted by a 
miniature image in bronze of the ‘‘ General,’’ the stolen 
engine. The monument was unveiled with appropriate 
ceremonies on Decoration Day, 1891, On one face of the 
monumentis a history of the expedition; on another face 
are the names of those members of the party who were 
executed; on another, the names of those who were ex- 
changed ; and on the other, the names of those who es- 
caped. Opposite each face of the monument are the 
graves of two of the dead. 

There were present at the ceremonies two of the sur- 
vivors of that desperate ‘‘ race," and one or two of their 
captors. When the exercises were ended they met upon 
the platform and shook hands. It was the meeting of 
brave men. There were relatives of the dead from far- 
away States, among them two women who had come to 
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visit, for the first time, the grave of a brother. One of 
them, in an attempt to pluck some flowers from her bro- 
ther’s grave, was stopped by a guard, and immediately 
burst into tears. A word ofexplanation was given, and her 
hands were filled with roses. 


The monument is located in one of the prettiest parts 
of the cemetery, and is one of the objects of interest to 
the visitor to that “city of the dead.”? Loving hands 
cover each grave with flowers. Surrounded by thou- 
sands of “unknown” comrades from distant battle- 
fields, beneath the shadows of Lookout Mountain and 
Missionary Ridge, they “sleep the sleep that knows 
no waking.” 

George H. Fair. 


Noah Brooks’s References to Charles Sumner. 


Mr. NOAH Brooks makes two statements concern- 
ing Charles Sumner in THE CENTURY for last No- 
vember, p. 145, which I desire to challenge. The first 
is that Mr. Sumner, before delivering his speeches, 
read them before a glass, “ studying the effect of his ges- 
tures by the light of lamps placed at each side of the mir- 
ror.” This he does not pretend to have himself seen, or 
to have been so informed by any one who had seen it, 
but more than forty years afterward he first publishes 
it as reported to him by a “ Mr. Gardner, the aged cus- 
todian of the house,”’ long since dead, who was so told 
by “ younger members of the family,” who are un- 
named and unidentified. One questions if any credence 
can be placed in American history for the last half-cen- 
tury if it is to be built on such foundations. If any one 
thing is unmistakable, it is that Washington gossip is 
not history. 

Mr. Brooks’s indifference to accurate statement is 
apparent in his quotation ofa reference to such a habit 
of Mr. Sumner, which he attributes to “ Senator Butler 
of South Carolina,’ who never made such a reference. 
One somewhat like it was made by Senator Douglas 
(though Mr. Brooks’s quotation does not follow the 
“ Congressional Globe ”’) in the Senate, May 20, 1856. 
Mr. Sumner thought the absurdity of such a story so 
apparent on its face that he included it in his published 
works, Vol. IV, p. 249, as a part of Douglas’s remarks, 
thus dismissing it with the silent contempt it deserved. 

Mr. Sumner, it may be remarked, used no gestures 
which appeared to have been trained, and those he did 
use were the least attractive part of his public speak- 
ing. Edward Everett and Wendell Phillips were dis- 
tinguished for their effective gestures, but not so with 
such orators as Mr. Sumner and Phillips Brooks. 

Living persons who were witnesses of Mr. Sumner’s 
home life, sleeping in his house or passing much of the 
day in it, never observed him doing what Mr. Brooks 
imputes to him. His secretaries (except E. J. Holmes, 
who was with him only a year) are all living, and are 
well known,— A. B. Johnson, chief clerk of the Light- 
house Board at Washington; Charles C. Beaman, of 
the New York bar; and Francis V. Balch and Moor- 
field Storey, both of the Boston bar. All these gentle- 
men, after an examination of Mr. Brooks’s article, 
concur in the statement that he had no such practice. 
Mr. Beaman writes: “I never saw him do any such 
thing, nor ever heard of it, and do not believe he ever 
did it.” Mr. Balch writes: “ I certainly never saw such 
a thing, and I was with him at all hours and con- 
stantly.”” Mr. Storey, wholived in Mr. Sumner’s house, 
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writes : “ The suggestion that he practised his gestures 
before a glass is, I am satisfied, without the least foun- 
dation.” Mr. Johnson’s denial of such a habit is equally 
explicit. 

Mr. Brooks’s other statement is that Mr. Sumner 
“would graciously receive and entertain men whose ex- 
perience or mental acquisitions could be utilized, and 
when he had, as it were, squeezed dry his prize, he 
would toss it aside with delightful abandon ”; and he 
gives as an illustration “ Captain Bulkely, of the United 
States revenue marine service,” who, as he states, sup- 
plied materials for Mr. Sumner’s speech on Alaska in 
1867, at which time he was “a favorite guest for a few 
days at the senator’s house,’ but whom the senator 
“failed to recognize when they subsequently met.” 
This story is against all probabilities, and will not bear 
scrutiny. 

No person of the name of Bulkely has at any time 
been connected with the revenue marine, technically 
known as the revenue cutter service. I have before me 
the official certificate of the Treasury Department which 
says: “The records of the department fail to show 
that there was at any time gn officer named Bulkely 
connected with the revenue cutter service.” Mr. 
Brooks’s fidelity as a narrator is again impeached. 

After some search I have, as I suppose, identified the 
person referred to. Mr. Sumner, in his Alaska speech, 
mentions Captain Charles S. Bulkley as director of 
the Russian American Telegraph Company, not nam- 
ing, however, any contributions from him, but empha- 
sizing in the connection the important services of Major 
Kennicott, who accompanied the telegraph force ina 
different capacity. Mr. Sumner, in his difficult research 
for materials as to a territory then little known, sought 
information from all available sources, particularly from 
the Smithsonian Institution. I have in my possession 
several letters addressed to him on the subject, but no 
Captain Bulkely appears among the writers. Mr. Bea- 
man was then Mr. Sumner’s secretary, and under his 
direction was employed for some weeks in search of 
information on all points concerning the territory. He 
has still in his possession the half-sheet of paper con- 
taining the only notes which the senator used in his 
speech, and also the manuscript of the speech as finally 
written out. Such was his interest in the question that 
shortly afterward he published an article upon it in a 
magazine; but with all his intimate connection with 
Mr. Sumner’s investigation, he recalls no such person 
as “ Captain Bulkely ” having had anything to do with 
it. The conclusion is that if any “ Captain Bulkely ” 
ever had aconference with Mr. Sumner on the subject, 
his service must have been very unimportant, except 
in his own estimation. 

Mr. Brooks’s statement that Bulkely was “a guest 
for a few days at the senator’s house”’ is altogether 
improbable. It was the season—that of 1866-67— when 
Mr. Sumner occupied the Pomeroy House, which was 
filled by his own family. 

Theserious imputation of Mr. Brooks’s article is that 
Mr. Sumner was altogether indifferent to the obliga- 
tions of friendship, and treated ungratefully those who 
had rendered him valuable service. Such an imputa- 
tion is contrary to his entire conduct from youth to age. 
His biography abounds in instances of his constant and 
lifelong devotion to friends. He had no quality of 
character which was more conspicuous. No house in 
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Washington, while he had one, was so open as his to 
all from early morning to midnight. Some contretemps 
might occur now and then (one is mentioned in his 
Memoirs, Vol. IV, p. 95) whereby his best friend 
might fail to be admitted to his study, or be passed un- 
observed in the street. That happens with all public 
men, and with many of humbler sphere; and is an in- 
cident of no account, where no explanation has been 
sought. Forney, who knew Washington as well as 
Mr. Brooks knew it, and Mr. Sumner much better, 
says in his “Anecdotes of Public Men”: “ For a busy 
man he [Mr. Sumner] was the most accessible I ever 
knew. I never knew a man less moved by selfish in- 
stincts.” Mr. Balch writes: “The statements quoted 
from THE CENTURY seem to me contrary to the nature 
of the man. He was generous; I don’t believe he had 
a mean fiber in him. He would have been certain, in 
my judgment, to give full credit for any assistance.” 
Mr. Beaman writes: “In my experience with him, I 
never knew him to be rude or impolite to any one, and 
cannot think it possible that after he obtained informa- 
tion from a gentleman he should do anything else than 
to treat him afterward in a gentlemanly manner.”’ Mr. 
Johnson writes: “Ideny emphatically the charge that 
he was in the habit of ‘ squeezing’ people, and giving 
them no credit, I assert that he gave abundant credit 
to every one from whom he got original data. That was 
his habit, and he carried it to a painful extent.”” Mr. 
Storey writes, and with his emphatic testimony I con- 
clude: “So far from failing to recognize other men’s 
labors, it always seemed to me that he was very gen- 
erous in this matter. Certainly in the 4/aéama case he 
took very great pains to bring Mr. Bemis into promi- 
nence, and to give him credit for his great familiarity 
with that subject and his ability to deal with it. To me 
I know he was very generous; and I have always felt 
greatly indebted tohim on that account. The idea that 
he would fail to recognize a person who stayed in his 
house from any intention is absurd. I know that he 
was singularly considerate of other people, and one of 
the kindest and most generous of men; and as unwill- 
ing wantonly to show any rudeness as any man I ever 
saw. If he ever failed to recognize a person, it was from 
cause; and if there is any foundation for the story, it 
must be that he passed the gentleman in question while 
he was busy thinking of other matters, and did not see 
him —an accident which happens to every man, and 
which is frequently misunderstood.” 


Edward L. Pierce. 
Mr. Brooks’s Rejoinder. 


I CAN hardly believe that Mr. Pierce would will- 
ingly give the impression that certain of the personages 
referred to in my reminiscences of Senator Sumner are 
mythical, and their narratives mere figments of the im- 
agination. Yet that is precisely the kind of impression 
which his letter (written in the fervor of his zeal for 
Mr. Sumner’s fame) would be likely to make on the 
minds of men who do not know me or my work. 

The person to whom Mr. Pierce slightingly refers 
as “a Mr. Gardner ” is the man whom we find men- 
tioned in Mr. Pierce’s admirable book, “ Memoirs and 
Letters of Charles Sumner,” Vol. III, page 259, as 
follows : “ Sumner’s lodgings in Washington, engaged 
at a visit he made there in October for the purpose, 
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were at D. A. Gardner’s, New York Avenue, between 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth streets, on the same floor with 
the street.”” This was in 1851 ; and, as I took pains to 
say in my paper in the November CENTURY, I subse- 
quently succeeded Mr. Sumner as tenant in these 
rooms; and the excellent Mr. Gardner was wont to 
entertain my room-mate and myself with reminiscences 
of the great senator, whom he admired and respected. 
I should suppose that any reader (not very careless) 
would see at once that in my November CENTURY 
paper Mr. Gardner was my authority for the anecdote 
of Mr. Sumner’s practice of rehearsing his speeches 
in his rooms. My room-mate, Mr. W. E. McArthur 
(now living in Brooklyn, at No. 19 Jefferson Avenue) 
authorizes me to say that his memory perfectly agrees 
with mine in this matter, and that Mr. Gardner, among 
other things told us of Mr. Sumner, said that the fam- 
ily knew, when the senator made a requisition for ad- 
ditional lamp-light, that he was preparing an impor- 
tant speech; and that his young daughters, “with a 
curiosity natural to youth,” were accustomed to watch, 
from the rear windows of the apartment, the senator 
rehearsing before the pier-glass fixed between the win- 
dows in front, with a lamp on either side of him. 

It was this entirely natural practice, as I then 
thought, and as I still think, which gave Mr. Sumner’s 
enemies occasion to say that he “ was in the habit of 
rehearsing his speeches before a looking-glass, with a 
nigger holding a lamp on each side of him.” It was 
reserved for Senator Douglas, however, to refer to 
this very common but absurd report in a public speech. 
According to Mr. Pierce (see his book, Vol. ITI, 
page 453), Mr. Douglas said that Mr. Sumner was in 
the habit of “ practising his speech every night before 
the glass, with a negro boy to hold the candle and 
watch the gestures,” which is a very different state- 
ment from that which I have ascribed to Senator But- 
ler of South Carolina. The main fact remains that Mr. 
D. A. Gardner, Mr. Sumner’s landlord, told the story 
as I have told it in the November number of THE 
CENTURY. 

Captain (sometimes called Colonel) Bulkely is also 
a real person, although he is not mentioned, so far as 
I know, in that admirable book, “ Memoirs and Letters 
of Charles Sumner,” by Edward L. Pierce. Colonel 
Bulkely, according to the best of my knowledge, was 
employed in the revenue marine service at the close 
of the war, and immediately before that period, with 
headquarters at San Francisco. My acquaintance with 
him began in 1865, and along there, while I was na- 
val officer of the port. At one time Colonel Bulkely 
was, by direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
sent to Alaska in the revenue cutter Shudbrick, Cap- 
tain Scammon, to examine that coast and the Aleutian 
chain of islands,with the view of ascertaining the most 
feasible route for our international telegraph cable. 
It was on that expedition that he secured the informa- 
tion which he subsequently imparted to Mr. Sumner, 
as described in my paper in the November CENTURY. 
Colonel Bulkely was an honorable gentleman whom 
I knew well, and whose word was never doubted by 
any who knew him. Colonel Charles James, who was 
collector of the port of San Francisco when Colonel 
Bulkely was sent to Alaska, and who executed the 
orders of the Secretary of the Treasury in the detail 
of the Shudrick, is now living in Washington (at No. 
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518 South Carolina Avenue), and he authorizes me to 
say that his memory agrees with mine in every par- 
ticular as regards the transactions above referred to, in 


which Colonel Bulkely had part. 
Noah Brooks. 


The Whipping-Post for Tramps. 


BY THE MAYOR OF INDIANAPOLIS. 


Wuar to do with tramps is a very serious question. 
The answer should be one of business, and not of sen- 
timent, for the conditions are already alarming. Tramps 
have multiplied enormously during the last decade. 
Thousands of young men and boys are annually join- 
ing the ranks of the “sturdy beggars” rather than 
work. The time is ripe for some heroic action that will 
deter at least the youth of the land from launching 
upon a life of vagabondage. If the local authorities 
cannot stamp out this growing evil, then the National 
Government must come to the rescue. Every form of 
organized government owes it to the honest laboring 
classes to protect them and their families from these 
pests of society. Vagabondage has no right to claim 
an existence in this country. If it has no moral stand- 
ing, then it should have no legal protection. The man of 
sound body who makes up his mind to sponge his way 
through life is an enemy to civilization and society. 

As a punishment for trampism, Mr. Josiah Flynt, 
in his interesting letter published in your September 
number, suggests imprisonment in the workhouse and 
penitentiary. I cannot agree with him. Workhouses 
are comparatively few in most of the States. In many 
that do exist the authorities do not furnish the amount 
and kind of work to cure the average tramp of his mode 
of life. The penitentiary is intended for men of criminal 
instincts, who are dangerous to society — not for idlers. 
It is not a proper place to teach loafers habits of 
industry. 

I would substitute the whipping-post for the prison. 
I know the sentimentalist will not agree with me, and 
I doubt whether very many persons of any class of 
society would at first approve a return to the lash as 
a punishment for crime of any kind. It has retained 
its place in one State for wife-beaters, however, and 
its preventive effect on that class of brutes is exceed- 
ingly efficacious. The tramp deserves no kindlier con- 
sideration than the wife-beater. 

But will the States enact laws establishing the whip- 
ping-post for tramps? Perhaps few will do so at 
first. After observing the effect of a few practical 
tests, however, I do not believe the legislature of a 
single State would decline to sanction flogging as a 
punishment for cases of confirmed vagabondage. It 
cannot be said that public opinion has ever pronounced 
against the whipping-post as a punishment for tramp- 
ism, for it was discarded long before the modern tramp 
was heard of. Besides, sentiment should not stand in the 
way of stamping out this growing evil. At the present 
rate of increase, the next generation will find tramp- 
ism the greatest curse this country has ever known, 
with the possible exceptions of human slavery and al- 
coholism, To put an end to it by any method, there- 
fore, will justify the means. The cat, well applied, 
will do it. I do not believe any other punishment 
that is likely to be adopted will. 

We had a practical demonstration of the efficacy of 
the whip used upon the backs of roving bands of vaga- 
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bonds in this city (Indianapolis) a few years ago. At 
the time referred to the writer presided in the police 
court, that being one of the mayor’s duties under the 
oldlaw. It was winter. Tramps headed this way from 
all directions. The city was overrun with them. Many 
were arrested and sent to the workhouse. It became 
crowded with them and other classes of offenders. Very 
little work was provided for the prisoners, so that the 
workhouse was just what the average tramp was 
seeking. I stopped sending them there, and, when 
brought before me, took promises from them to leave 
the city. Few such promises were kept. The tramps 
would beg lodging at the station-house, and, if refused, 
would trespass upon private property, most of them 
sleeping in freight-cars. The situation became serious. 
Something had to be done. The police were ready 
for anything. I asked them to quit arresting known 
tramps, and to drive them out of town, using any force 
necessary. They obeyed, and the barrel-hoop was freely 
used for a time. It took only a few days to rid the city 
of every tramp. They did not return, and no new ones 
came formany months. Indeed, Indianapolis remained 
almost free of tramps for some years thereafter. A few 
other Indiana cities followed our example, with like 
beneficial results. They had the force of an enlightened 
public sentiment behind the movement, which, for all 
practical purposes, was worth as much as a public stat- 
ute. In fact, public sentiment and approval took the 
place of law. There were no “ white-cap ’’ methods em- 
ployed. The floggings were administered openly. 
The average tramp would rather spend a year in a 
station-house or jail than take one good flogging. I be- 
lieve it is the best remedy so far discovered. While it 
may not cure all the old, hardened tramps of their in- 
dolent habits, it will deter the boys from being coaxed 
“on the road” by them. That is the main thing to 
be accomplished. If every community had a public 
whipping-post for tramps, or if the industrious men 
and women in every city and town would back up the 
local constabulary in the free use of cowhides on these 
worthless vagabonds, I do not believe there would be 
left a tramp of the present American type at the usher- 
ing in of the twentieth century. 
SEPTEMBER 25, 1894. C. S. Denny. 
P. S. Since the foregoing letter was written, the 
New York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children has taken action looking to the enactment of 
a law providing for corporal punishment of wife-beat- 
ers and other like offenders. According to recent ac- 
counts in the New York press, such a bill is now in 
course of preparation. Some of the leading journals 
of the city have recently approved the general senti- 
ment now taking form on that subject. I have not 
seen, so far, any specific reference to tramps in connec- 
tion with the whipping-post discussion. A bill similar 
to the one being prepared in New York will likely be 
presented to the Indiana legislature at the present ses- 
sion. If so, an effort will be made to include trampism 
in the list of offenses thus to be punished. 
INDIANAPOLIS, January 15, 1895. 


C. 4. D. 


What has the United States done with Alaska? 


On October 18, 1867, all the Russian possessions 
in North America were formally transferred to the 
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United States. In the following July there was paid 
to the Czar $7,200,000 for this vast territory, which 
Charles Sumner named Alaska. The coast was known 
and surveyed and occupied by a few trading-posts, 
but the interior was an unknown wilderness. 

United States troops replaced the Russian garrisons, 
and a first bill to provide a form of government for 
the new territory was presented to Congress. Thirty 
other bills were presented before this object was ac- 
complished sixteen years later. It was Secretary Sew- 
ard’s idea to divide Alaska into six separate territories, 
and to offer unusual inducements to settlers. In 1877 
the War Department withdrew all troops from Alaska, 
and the country existed only as a customs district: 
whereupon the natives of the Sitkan region, who had 
so long been held in check by severest measures, in- 
dulged in the wildest license. Fortwo years Sitka was 
at their mercy, and no appeal to Washington secured 
any attention. The citizens finally sought protection 
from the British authorities at Victoria, and H. B. M.S. 
Osprey reached Sitka in time to prevent a general 
massacre of the whites, and to frighten off the war 
canoes that were assembling there. The grateful citi- 
zens drew up a petition for a British protectorate over 
the abandoned country, and were raising the British 
flag on the parade-ground when Michael Travers, an ex- 
soldier, prevented the act. After this incident, a naval 
ship was ordered to guard-duty in the Sitkan region, 
and for several years the commander of the man-of-war 
at Sitka was virtually naval governor of Alaska. 

This anomalous and un-American situation was re- 
sented by the citizens, and only the establishment of 
civil government in 1884 prevented the Russian-born 
citizens petitioning the Czar to call the United States 
to account for violation of the treaty in which it 
promised these people “ all the rights, advantages, and 
immunities of citizens of the United States,” and to 
“maintain and protect them in the free enjoyment of 
their liberty, property, and religion.” 

During the period of no-government succeeding 
military abandonment, it was suggested to attach 
Alaska as a county of Washington Territory, and to 
make it a penal colony—an American Siberia. The 
Secretary of the Treasury recommended that it be dis- 
continued as a customs district, and General McDowell, 
commanding the Department of the Pacific, recom- 
mended that it be given away, or thrown away. Yet 
during a discussion in the Canadian Parliament at this 
very time, one member said: “ Let the House see what 
a mistake Canada made during the Crimean war in 
not laying hold of the country. It [Alaska] was the 
best investment the United States ever made.” 

In 1871 gold was discovered near Sitka, and in 1880 
richer deposits were uncovered near Juneau, and the 
latter camp soon became an El Dorado for renegades 
from all the upper coast. The common report of ‘no 
law in Alaska” gathered such a community that a local 
vigilance committee was organized to assert and main- 
tainorder. The direct efforts of influential Juneau mine- 
owners, in 1884, induced Congress to pass the bill which 
gave a skeleton form of civil government to “ the dis- 
trict of Alaska,” extending the mining laws, but dis- 
tinctly withholding the general land laws; giving it a 
governor, courts, and commissioners, but not providing 
for any representation at Washington, nor any popular 
assemblage elected by its own citizens. The general laws 
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of the State of Oregon were imposed “ so far as appli- 
cable, and mot in conflict with . . . the laws of the 
United States.” 

No geological or topographical survey of the coun- 
try has been made by the government, but, indepen- 
dently, miners and scientists have now explored and 
exploited every part of Alaska. At this moment hun- 
dreds of miners are encamped along the Yukon River, 
free from all restraints or protection. There is not a 
military post in the territory, no telegraphic communi- 
cation with the rest of the world, and only one light- 
house on the whole coast. As land can neither be bought 
nor preémpted, immigration is virtually prohibited, and 
the population is kept down; and as no lumber can be 
exported, mining and fishing are the only industries 
permitted. Yet Alaska stands alone among our “ blood- 
less acquisitions” in having yielded a revenue from 
the beginning. The lease of the tiny Seal Islands has 
yielded four per cent. interest on the sum originally 
paid for the whole territory, which in the end has re- 
turned an equal sum to the treasury. For more than 
ten years the gold mines have been adding an average 
of $1,000,000 a year to the wealth of the world; and 
for six years—1884-g0—the salmon canneries and 
other fisheries yielded an annual product valued at 
another $1,000,000. 

The salmon fisheries have not been leased, or taxed, 
or protected by laws or regulations, as in British Co- 
lumbia, and many streams have been exhausted. The 
reckless and unhindered seining destroys more fish than 
the canners use, and has seriously threatened the na- 
tives’ food-supplies; but their protests against such in- 
vasions and seizures of tribal and hereditary fishing- 
grounds were not regarded, and the civil authorities 
threatened the natives with punishment if they inter- 
fered with the canners. Thus this important industry 
drains the country of its natural wealth without making 
any return to general or territorial government; and 
contract-labor methods and alien Jandlordism have here 
their fullest play — the canners taking all their workmen 
and supplies from “ below ’’— either Puget Sound or San 
Francisco—in the spring, and sending them back in 
September. 

Alaska has virtually no voice at Washington. Its 
sketchy outline of a government is administered by 
alien office-holders, who too often echo in their hearts 
the sentiment of the court chamberlain Resanof in 
1805: “ We live in Sitka only with the hope of leav- 
ing it.” Alaska citizens are earnest for home rule, 
resenting this importation of stranger officials every 
four years. They bitterly denounce Congress for its 
hostility, ignorance, or neglect; for denying them the 
rights and citizenship enjoyed in all the other terri- 
tories. Beyond granting the incomplete and inadequate 
form of civil government in 1884, nothing has been 
done for Alaska in this quarter-century of United 
States ownership. 

The Tlinkit, the Aleut, and the Esquimaux, the sal- 
mon, the seal, and the reindeer, of Alaska have been con- 
sidered, and legislated for: the white citizen patiently 
awaits his turn. The seating of the Alaska delegates 
at the Chicago and Minneapolis conventions of 1892 is 
the only ray of light that has pierced his despair. 


Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore. 
Wasuincron, D. C. 
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The Woman Question Once More. 


THERE are the Indian question, and the negro ques- 
tion, and the Chinese question,— and there is the wo- 
man question. But has anybody ever heard of a man 
question, and can any one give a more valid reason for 
the existence of the one than of the other? When God 
made man and pronounced his work good, did he leave 
the woman to be arbitrated upon by the coming race, 
and, if found worthy, to be stamped with its approval ? 
What is the woman question, and why are we talking 
about it ad sudorem? 

Clearly, the woman question must have a real exis- 
tence: our magazines and journals are filled with its 
discussion, and our editors do not indulge a propensity 
for chimeras. Here we have womenin law, women be- 
fore the law, women and social reforms, women and 
wages, women and Christianity, the higher education 
of woman, woman in politics, in medicine, in theology — 
in short, the woman question has resolved itself into 
a separate question as to woman in every phase of 
her worth and work. There is no point of observation 
from which she is not questioned; there is no voice 
or language where the note of interrogation is not 
heard. 

Now, if we look closely into the mass of all that is 
written and said on this subject, we find that it gathers 
itself under two main heads, and may be broadly stated 
thus: first, the question as to woman’s right to live in 
the world on the same terms as a man does —to work 
as he works, to be paid as he is paid, to govern as he 
governs — to use the world, in short, as he uses it, and 
to be treated by it as it treats him; and, second, the 
question as to woman’s competence to do so. 

As to the first question, it would seem that where 
discussion begins, the question is begged at once. We 
do not discuss a right. We only assumeit. Assertion 
weakens; nobody insists upon an axiom. It rests not 
with women to show why they should have all these 
rights, but with man to show why they should not. 
“The burden of proof,” says Mill, “is supposed to be 
with those who are against liberty; who contend for 
any restriction or prohibition, either any limitation of 
the general freedom of human action, or any disquali- 
fication or disparity of privilege, affecting one person or 
kind of persons, as compared with others. The a priori 
presumption is in favor of freedom and impartiality.” 

As to the second question,— that of competence,— I 
beg leave humbly to suggest that this must be settled, 
not from the outside by talking about it, either in affir- 
mation or denial, but from the inside, by the working 
of the same law of natural selection and the application 
of the same practical tests that settle this question for 
men. The only proof of competence is performance. 
The world has belonged to those who have taken it, 
women as well as men. 

What have we been talking about all this time, then 
—a nonentity, a creature of the imagination? Pre- 
cisely. The woman question is the modern Mrs. Har- 
ris, and I am Betsey Prig. “I don’t believe there ’s no 
sich a thing.’’ That there is an artificial something, 
made up of much assertion and many denials, and de- 
nominated the woman question, of course I do not 
deny. But it has a very ghost-like and precarious exis- 
tence. Stop talking about it, and it will disappear. If 
I read my history aright, it did not exist in the early 


development of the race. Mill to the contrary notwith- 
standing, we are not warranted in supposing that the 
early condition of woman was one of bondage. In the 
earliest historical records we find that it was the wo- 
man, and not the man, who was the head of the family ; 
from her descent was reckoned , from her honors and 
inheritance came. In Egypt, at the most brilliant period 
of its history, woman sat upon the throne and held the 
office of priestess. Colleges were founded for women, 
and the medical profession belonged to them. Among 
the Greeks, the intellectual women possessed absolute 
freedom, and taught the wise men of their day. The 
Romans made women their priestesses,—as, indeed, 
did all pagan nations,—and their civil laws for wives 
and mothers were most liberal. With the striking pic- 
ture before us which Tacitus gives of the equal privi- 
leges of the men and women of the Germanic nations, 
of their mutual love and confidence, and of the deep 
respect shown to the women by the men, one can 
scarcely believe that the woman question troubled that 
day. Biblical evidence corroborates that of history — 
it was the woman, and not the man, who first ate of 
the fruit of the tree of knowledge. 

But as civilization advanced, and refined away the 
primitive rude strength of the race, woman was seen to 
weaken more rapidly than man. She grew introspec- 
tive, doubting, hesitant. One day she failed to meet 
man’s might with equal might. Then was born the 
“woman question.” 

Strange as it may seem that there has been occasion 
for so much warring discussion over a matter logically 
so simple, it is stranger still that most of the discussion 
has been offered by women themselves. One would 
suppose that to the task of convincing mankind of her 
equal rights and competence, she would scarcely need 
to add that of first convincing herself. Perhaps the sug- 
gestion is not out of place that, since the individual 
woman has but a given amount of nervous energy, and 
since, after all, women must come back to be governed 
by the same natural laws —and iron ones, too— that 
rule the other sex, it would be wiser to conserve the 
nervous force expended in hammering assertions of 
equality of strength and privilege, to be transformed 
into the higher force of competence. That is the key 
that unlocks all doors to success. Success in any- 
thing she wishes she may have, from poultices to poli- 
tics; but woman must first be ready to offer for it what 
man does — the patience, faithfulness, and steady effort 
that go to make up actual and unquestioned com- 
petence. 

There may be room also for the second suggestion 
that, if there is anything left to be wished for in the ad- 
vancement of this much talked of portion of the human 
race, since progress is usually found to be not in the 
line of direct force, but the resultant of several indirect 
forces, the real impetus to woman’s advancement will 
be given, not by those women who insist on keeping 
the woman question alive by talking about it, but by 
those steady, quiet workers who have no convictions of 
duty to their sex, but only to their work, and who, if 
asked their opinion on the woman question, would 
probably have to reply in mild perplexity, as did one 
to me not long ago: “I have been so busy with my 
work that I really did n’t know there was a woman 


question.” 
Helen Watterson. 
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Chan Tow, the Highrob. 
WITH PICTURES BY A CHINESE ARTIST. 


EFORE me sits the Chinese— my friend who, when 

the hurlyburly ’s done, spins me out the hours with 

narratives of ancient Yellow-land. His name is Fuey 
Fong, and he speaks to me thus: 

“ Missa Gordon, whatta is Chrisinjin Indevil Sho- 
shiety ?” 

I explain to him as best a journalist may the purpose 
of the Society for Christian Endeavor. 

‘¢ We’, dissa morning I go down to lailload station. 
Shee vay many peoples getta on tlain. Assa conductor, 
‘Whatta is?’ Conductor tole me: ‘You can’t go. 
You a heeffen. Dissa Chrisinjin Indevil Shoshiety.’ 

“ Dissa mek me vay tire’. ’Me’ican peoples fink ole 
China heeffen. Fink doan’ know about Gaw of heffen. 
Dissa ’Me’icans doan’ know whatta is. China peoples 
benieve Olemighty Gaw semma lika you.” 

Fuey endures in meditation several moments. Then 
he says: 

“ Missa Gordon, I tay you how about Gaw convert 
China clilimal ? ” 

“ How God converted a Chinese criminal ?”’ 

“Yeh. I tay you. Dissa case somma lika dis: 

“One tem was China highrob. His nem was Chan 
Tow. Live by rob on pubnic highway evely one he 
can. Dissa highrob live in place call Kan Suh. We’, 
one tem was merchan’, nem Jan Han Sun, getta lich 
in Kan Suh; say hisse’f: ‘I getta lich; now mus’ go 
home Tsan Ran Foo, shee my de-ah fadder-mudder- 
in-’aw an’ my de-ah wife.’ So med determine to go 
home nex’ day. 

“Kan Suh to Tsan Ran Foo about dousands miles 
distant, and. dissa parts China no lailload, no canal. 
So dissa trivveler declude to ride in horse-carry-chair.”’ 

“ What is a horse-carry-chair ? ” . 

“We’, I tay you. Somma lika dis: Two horse— 
one befront, one inhine. Two long stick, and carry- 
chair in minnle. Usa roop somma lika harness. Dissa 
way trivvle long distance ole ove’ China. 

“ We’, nex’ day Missa Jan start out faw Tsan Ran 
Foo in horse-carry-chair. Hed big backage of go’ an’ 
sivver. Bye-bye —trivvle long tem — was pass high 
tree. Up high tree was Chan Tow — dissa highrob — 
was vay bad man! Chan Tow up tree to watch to 
stea’ whatta he can, semma lika vutture.”’ 

“ Like a vutture?” 

“Like a vutture— big bird—eat dead beas’ ole he 
can. 

“Chan Tow look down on load, and shee horse- 
carry-chair wif Missa Jan feet stick out. Nen dissa 
highrob say hisse’f: * Vay nice feet; lich man. I go 
fonnow him, Maybe can stea’ from him.’ So fonnow 
‘long Missa Jan by day, by night, severow day —doan’ 
lose sight ole dissa tem. Bye-bye Missa Jan was trivvle 
ole night, and leach hotei 2arly morning. He tole hotel- 
kipper: ‘You giva me loom. Islip ole day.’ Nen tek 
his backage go’ an’ sivver, an’ tek to bed wif him. 
Chan Tow come ’long; suy: ‘Giva me loom nex’ my 
de-ah frien’ jussa come in horse-carry-chair.’ Hotel- 


kipper look him, an’ say, ‘Whatta your nem is?’ 
Chan Tow say, ‘My nem Chow Ying Hoo.’ Dissa 
nem, transnate Ingernish, mean Brev Tiger.” 

“ And what does Chan Tow mean?” 

“Oh, Chan Tow mean ole semma bad faminy. 

“ We’, dissa highrob slip nex’ loom Missa Jan; but 
no can fine how to rob him ole dissa tem. Getta vay 
much disgussion ; but nex’ day he fonnow long inhine 
dissa lich man jussa semma befaw. Somma tem eat at 
semma tabuh wif Jan; but Jan getta begin to suspi- 
cious, an’ ole tem getta his go’ an’ sivver unnerneaf him 
when he shet down to tabuh. Chan Tow say hisse’f: 
‘You fink I doan’ know how to shucshess to stea’ yo’ 
money. Maybe I big foo’ you.’ 

“ We’, bye-bye was mont’ go by. Dissa merchan’ 
reach his netive sheety. Firs’ he go immedinity to re- 
spec’ his fadder-mudder-in-’aw, becose his fadder-mud- 
der dead. Dey vay gnad to shee him — vay denight. 
Dey assa him vay many quishuns; but he tole dem: 
‘I mus’ go to my de-ah wife. I not sheen her so long 
tem.’ Nen he smi’ hisse’f, an’ tole horse-carry-chair- 
man run wif him quick to fine his de-ah wife. When 
he allive ne’ his house, say to man: ‘Goo’-by! I go 
ressa way on feetsteps.’ Nen go vay quier on his tip- 
toe, and lock vay soft at his daw.” 

Here pauses the Chinese, and looks at me. Shortly 
he says: 

“ We’ ? ” 

“ Well?” I echo. 

“ We’, dissa last tem dissa merchan’ Jan Han Sun 
was sheen annibe! ” 

“ Does the highrob follow him and kill him?” 

“No one shee any highrob. No one shee any horse- 
carry-chair-man. No one shee any Jan. No maw! 

“ Nex’ morning come fadder-mudder-in-’aw to con- 
gratchnate dissa daughter. Said, ‘We vay denight, 
vay gnad, yo’ husban’ come home. Where he is dissa 
morning? Daughter look vay supp’ise’. Said, ‘When 
you shee my husban’ come home?’ Parents said: 
‘ Why, my de-ah daughter, yo’ husban’ pass by my daw 
las’ night. We hev vay short convisition begedder, an’ 
he say bling home glate many go’ an’ sivver — mek 
you habby. Nen left us come shee you.’ 

“ Nen, vay suddenity, dissa daughter say : ‘I fink you 
ki’ my husban’, so you can rob! I hev you arres’.’ 

“ An’ she go to magistrate an’ mek petition. Say her 
fadder-mudder to ki’ her husban’, Her fadder-mudder 
bofe vay indignant ; but was putta in jai’. 

“ Magistrate examine case, assa many quishuns, 
search bofe dissa house — but can’t fine who mudder 
dissa merchan’. Fadder-mudder-in-’aw say, ‘ We in- 
nocent.’? Daughter say, ‘You liars!’ Her parents 
med declaration, ‘I doan’ hed mudder to any person.’ 
Two mont’s go by. Can’t fine who mudder. Nen 
daughter petition to supere court; say dissa magis- 
trate doan’ know how fine who mudder. Supere court 
send word, ‘ You doan’ fine who mudder in six mont’s 
— deglade yo’ lank.’ Dissa China way to mek law. 
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“ We’, dissa magistrate, whatta he do? Doan’ like 
getta deglade ; dissa spoi’ his whole life. Say hisse’f: ‘I 
vay detest to get deglade. Mus’ go mek detectif — fine 
who mudder.’ Nex’ day left his court, and go mek 
long trivvle -— ole dress up like a fortune-tayer.” 

“ Like a fortune-teller ? ” 

“Yeh; fortune-tayer. Vay low common in China. 
Go roun’ wif ole kine bad peoples. 

“ Magistrate look jussa semma somma poh fortune- 
tayer. Nen go out on load an’ trivvle—trivvle vay 
far. Eve’y tem shee a man look lika somma bad man, 
try mek frien’s wif him. But no can fine who mudder. 
Long tem trivvle—’way intehuh China; but no can 
fine any one knows about dissa case. Say hisse’f: 
‘Pitty soon I getta much discoulagement. Twomont’s 
maw, getta deglade, getta disglace! I doan’ know I 
ki’ hisse’f!” 

“ One day was stag’ ‘long load; getta ’mos’ exhaus’. 
Bofe sides load was high heels, no house. Kep’ on, 
on; semma heels; semma no house; mus’ lie down 
in load wifout any subber, wifout any dlink. Dissa 
magistrate begin getta desplate. Nen he fink, ‘I play 
to Gaw an’ my ancestors.’ So begin play lika diss: 
‘O Gaw, O my ancestors, givva me res’; givva me 
foo’; givva me wadder! Nen I kip on fawever fine 
who ki’ Jan Han Sun.’ Nen magistrate stag’ ‘long few 
steps, an’ dlop down on big lock. No can any fudder. 

“ Pitty soon look roun’; shee litty light shine from 
winnidow. Dissa was littyoshantyhouse— vay poh 
look —”’ 

“ Littyoshantyhouse ? ” 

“ Litty — ole — shanty — house! 

“ We’, magistrate go lock at daw. Come to daw 
littyoneddy —”’ 

“ Little old what?” 

“ Litty — ole—neddy! 

“ Dissa oneddy she was vay ole, vay febble. He tole 
her: ‘ Please, oneddy, you givva me kunderness let me 
go slip in yo’ house to-night! I’mos’died. Nosubber, 
no wadder —’mos’ exhaus’!’ Oneddy tole him: ‘ Walks 
in; walks in! But you mus’ kip vay quier, my de-ah 
sir; as quier as can be! My son is dreffel differcut 
man. His profussion was highrob. He getta home 
minnernight; an’ you doan’ kip quier, I fred he to 
strike you!’ But magistrate say: ‘I too tire’ to getta 
scare’. You nedda me stay wif you.’ 

“So oneddy giva him to eat, an’ show him to go slip 
unner tabuh in katchen. Nen he lie down, an’ play 
once more his ancestors an’ Gaw: ‘You he’p me 
oleleddy; I kip plomise. You he’p mesomma maw— 
I fine who mudder.’ Nen go slip. 

“ Bye-bye was dleam "bout gleen moudens, gleen 
wadder. Hear’ spi’its say, ‘I wi’ assist you.’ Ole 
dissa vay good sign. Suddinity was wek up from his 
slip, and shaw oneddy stand befaw him — ole in dark. 
She say: ‘ My son come home in vay good humors. 
Say laka mek yo’ acquaintenance.’ Dissa tem was 
minnernight. Magistrate craw’ out from unner tabuh, 
an’ fonnow oneddy in nex’ loom. Heah was Chan Tow, 
dissa highrob. Was fee’ in vay good tempiniment to- 
night — hedda jus’ rob litty gir’ her earlings.”’ 

‘*It made him very happy to have stolen earrings 
from a little girl?” 

“Oh, yeh. Earlings med jay-stone. 

“ We’, Chan Tow he vay denight to shee dissa for- 
tune-tayer. Mek put hisse’f down to tabuh, eat subbah 


wif him, an’ mek oneddy hop ’long getta ole bes’ was 
in oshantyhouse. Chan Tow say: ‘ My de-ah sir, I 
am exceediny denight to shee you. We bofe about 
sem profussions: you fortune-tayer; I was highrob.’ 
Nen bofe eat, dlink long tem, an’ Chan Tow tay ole 
about his shucshess in binniziz.” 


“NEN TWO MEN STAY AN’ SMOKE PIPE.” 


“You mean business ?” 

“Yeh; binniziz. . 

“Tay ole about his binniziz. Tay how stea’ watch 
from ’Me’ican missiolary man. Tay how —” 

“ How did he steal the watch from the American 
missionary ?” 

“ We’, somma lika dis: Chan Tow was vay stlong 
man, but vay litty meat on his boles. One day shee 
missiolary man come ‘long load. Hedda watch-chain 
hang out. Chan Tow lie down in load, an’ begin kick 
an’ scleam ole semma sick white woman. Missiolary 
man was vay sympafy, an’ tole him, ‘ Whatta is?’ 


Chan Tow say: ‘ Mucha vay sick! Mucha vay sick! 
You no he’p me home I getta died! You tekka me 
home I mek good Chrisinjin boy!’ Missiolary man 
vay good man; say hisse’f: ‘Gaw sen’ me dissa man 


mek convict to Chrisinjanity. I he’p him!’ So tek 
up Chan Tow in his arm to tek home. Chan Tow kep’ 
gloan, gloan,— an’ ole dissa tem was put his han’ in 
missiolary his pocket an’ stea’ dissa watch! Nen Chan 
Tow kep’ hang on missiolary his neck an’ say hisse’f: 
‘I lika dissa to ride better I lika to walk. I letta dissa 
missiolary man ca’y me jusso far he can.’ So missio- 
lary man stag’ long tem ‘long load, an’ kep’ sweat, 
sweat — semma lika glass ice-wadder; an’ Chan Tow 
kep’ gloan semma like ole barn daw.” 

“ Chan Tow kept groaning like an old barn door, and 
the missionary man kept perspiring like a glass of ice- 
water?” 

“Oh, no! Missiolary man.sweat. Bye-bye, hedda 
ca’y dissa highrob two miles —’way down vanney, ’way 
up heel. Nen missiolary man lose ole his breffs, an’ 
begin to gaps. He say, ‘ Mus’ res’; mus’ putta you 
down!’ Chan Tow kep’ gloan, an’ say: ‘ You puttame 
down I doan’ know I die. Mus’ getta home!’ Mis- 
siolary man say: ‘ Can’t he’p—I’mos’ exhaus’.’ Nen 
dissa highrob jump down vay well, an’ say: ‘ We’, I 
mus’ getta home. I walk ressa way—leave you to 
res’, Goo’-by!’ Nen run fas’ he can down dissa 
heel. 

“ Missiolary man stay look: him run, an’ kep’ fink ole 
tem. Nen say hisse’f: ‘I fink dissa man inshinsherity- 
I lose ole dissa tem wif him! Whatta tem it is?’ Nen 
he search his watch. ‘Oh, my! No watch; no con- 
vict! Dissa vay bad day!” 
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The Chinese grins with the greatest pleasure. 

“ We’, magistrate an’ highrob kep’ tay ole ’bout ex- 
pelunces in binniziz.” 

“ Business!” 

“Veh; dinniziz. 

“ Kep’ tay ole about binniziz. Bye-bye pea-oil light 
go out. Oneddy craw’ upon bed an’ go slip. Nen two 
men stay an’ smoke pipe — ole dark. Magistrate closs 
his legs an’ say, ole lika he doan’ care: ‘ Missa High- 
rob, dissa light go out mek me remin’ whatta habben 
Tsan Ran Foo. You heard about dissa case? Man 
nem Jan Han Sun go home his wife — no can fine who 
mudder.’ Chan Tow smi’ vay plou’, an’ say: ‘Oh, my 
de-ah brudder, I know ole "bout dissa case. I was to 
shee dissa man getta ki’ in his own houses.’ 

“Magistrate dlaw glate big breff frough his pipe. 
Swallowsmokeclea’downhisstomach! Mek big cough 
—nearny cough his top head off!— an’ wek oneddy! 
Nen he say: ‘ We’, we’! You good dea’ maw wise 
dissa magistrate Tsan Ran Foo. I hea’ he was deglade 
his rank. Cannot fine who mudder!’ 

“Chan Tow say: ‘ Dissa magistrate mus’ come fine 
me. No oneess can tay him. I tay you ole about dissa 
mudder. You lika hea’?’ Magistrate say: ‘We’, I 
vay tire’, But lika hea’ you talk better I lika go slip, 
my de-ah sir!’ Dissa mek highrob vay plou’, an’ he 
begin lika dis: A 

“* One day shaw horse-carry-chair trivvle long load. 
Shaw feet stick out — vay nice feet; mus’ be lich man. 
So fonnow him. He hev big backage go’ an’ sivver, 
but eve’y tem go subbah mus’ oleways shet hisse’f on 
top dissa backage. Fonnow him long tem — severow 
weeks. But cannot stea’ from him. Bye-bye he reach 
his home Tsan Ran Foo, an’ go to respec’ his mudder- 
fadder-in~’aw 3 nen go fine his wife. Dissa tem was 
minnernight —vay dark. Fink was good tem to stea’ 
from him, an’ getta his go’ an’ sivver. So kep’ fonnow 
‘long load. When he getta his house he lock long tem 
at his daw, but was no answer. Nen say, vay loud: 
“ De-ah wife, letta mein! Iam yo’ de-ah husban’ come 
home.” So bye-bye was daw open, an’ his wife come 
say: “O my de-ah husban’! so denight to shee you! ” 
Nen ole dark. 

“*Nen I go roun’ back his house. Getta long bam- 
boo po’, an’ putta dissa po’ up ’gainst house to shin up 
dissa loof. Nen cut with knife a litty roun’ ho’ frough 
loof, an’ look down into dissa house. Can look down 
into loom, an’ shee ole whatta was habben. 

“*Vay soon Jan examine tabuh; say: “O my 
de-ah wife, whatta faw you setta dissa tabuh for two 
peoples? You have compaly?” Wife say: “O my 
de-ah husban’, eve’y tem since you go ’way I setta 
dissa tabuh faw two peoples— you and me—jussa 
semma you heah!” Jan smi’ vay plou’, an’ say, “ You 
are shinsherny my de-ah wife! ””— was mak fee’ vay 
good, 

“* Nen his wife tole him: “ Now we hev jubinee; 
eat, dlink — mek me’y tem!’ So I lie on top dissa 
loof, vay dly, vay hunger ; an’ ole tem shee her husban’ 
eat subbah an’ kip dlink, dlink, an’ kiss his wife, an’ 
dlink, an’ getta maw an’ maw intoshcate. Bye-bye was 
so intoshcate mus’ go slip. Nen his wife he’p him go 
bed, an’ he begin snow.’ ” 

“ How ’s that?” 4 

“ Begin snow — snowul—snole! Begin snole! ” 

“Tt began tosnow?” 
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“Oh, no; I tay you. Dissa merchan’ begin mekka 
lika dis.” Fuey makes a sound that is unmistakable. 

“* We’, nen look shee whatta dissa woman go do. 
She go to hooks on wa’, an’ tek down lot her dresses. 
Nen I shee man step out. Dissa woman whisper to 
him: “Shee my husban’ slip. He bling back glate 
many go’ and sivver! You love me, you tekka dissa 
sharp knife and ki’ him. Nen we getta marry begedder 
to-morrow, an’ mek habby tem.” 

“* Her beau say: “Oh, no. I fred ki’ him. Fred I 
get behead.” An’ nen dissa woman getta vay mad wif 
him, an’ say: “ You doan’ ki’ him, I tekka dissa knife 
an’ chot op yo’ head op, instamentty! ” Nen he begin 
tek off his mine —’” 

“ Took off his mind?” 
“Yeh,” says Fuey; 
semma you tek off yo’ clo’s.’ 

“ Changed his mind?” 


“TI do’ know dissa word — 


? 


““I WAS TO SHEE DISSA MAN GETTA KI’ IN HIS OWN HOUSES.” 


“Veh.” 

“* Begin to tek off—chenge his mine —an’ say: 
“ How I ki’ him?” Woman say: “ You tekka dissa 
sharp knife.” 

“* Nen he clep’ up to dissa bed, his eye ole stick out 
from his head. When he getta where dissa merchan’ slip, 
an’ snow, snow, ole semma hev good dleam, dissa beau 
mek lika was te chenge his mine ’gain; but dissa woman 
whisper: “ Quick! Quick! ’’—an’ nen ole sudden dissa 
beau stlike. Nen Jan Han Sun was died—instamentty ! 

“« Dissa woman begin rip up flaw. Her beau he’p 
her ole he can, an’ work vay hard, fas’— fred somebody 
come. Kep’ look roun’. An’ eve’y tem pea-oil light 
flicker, look roun’ to shee who was. Ole tem stop to 
hol’ his ear on flaw— shee who come. Flaw rip up; 
nen go getta shover an’ dig big long ho’ in earf, unner- 
neaf dissa bed. Nen vay quick shover back ole dissa 
earf, fix flaw, an’ blow out light. 

“Ole tem I stay up dissa loof. Vay hunger — no 
wadder; an’ cannot rob dissa merchan’ becose he dead! 
Getta vay disgussion. Light go out, I hang foot ove’ 
side dissa loof, an’ begin fink. Maw I fink, maw getta 
disgussion. Bye-bye getta vay, vay disgussion. Nen tek 
dissa bamboo po’ to shove frough dissa ho’ in loof — 
vay quier. When he shove frough, nen I ole suddenity 
begin push, jab, shove— quick — ole semma churn bud- 
der. Down below woman an’ her beau begin squea’, 
squea’, ole semmarat! ’Mos’ scare’ todef! Nen I shin 
down loof—run ’way.’”’ 

Fuey draws a long breath, and smiles at me his calm, 
celestial smile. 

“ We’, Chan Tow finis’ his sto’y. Magistrate was 
ole tem smoke big clou’s smoke, an’ mek loom look 
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lika was on fire. Mek oneddy wek up an’ open daw. 
When Chan Tow finis’, magistrate say: ‘My de-ah 
brudder de highrob, yo’ sto’y vay intinesse, vay inti- 


*““CONVERT—TO BEHEAD—BY HEV DEY HEADS CUT OFF — 
TILL DEY DEAD!” 


nesse! I fink I go slip.’ So ole thlee was lie down to 
go slip, an’ Chan Tow was tek his opi’ pipe an’ begin 
smoke opi’. W hatta you say — hurt de pipe?” 

“ Hit the pipe.” 

“ Oh, yeh; hit pipe. I doan’ spe’k Ingernish vay we’. 

“ Magistrate wet long tem. Bye-bye oneddy begin 
to snow, an’ nen bye-bye Chan Tow getta doan’ 
know.’ 

“Chan Tow got don’t know 

“Getta ole semma was died. Doan’ know. 


” 
»? 


” 


“ Unconscious ?”’ 

“Yeh; uh-uh-coshious!’’ sneezes Fuey. 

«‘Nen magistrate begin craw’ ’long on his stomach 
— inchy — inchy — cross flaw — out daw. Nen run fas’ 


” 


he can towards Tsan Ran Foo. 

“ One mont’ go by, an’ magistrate sit up in his high 
chair in his court. Befront him dissa woman an’ her 
beau,— ole cover wif mark dissa bamboo po’,— an’ dissa 
fadder-mudder-in-’aw, an’ dissa highrob. Magistrate 
say, vay slow — ole semma idol talk: ‘ Dissa — woman 
— her lover—are convert—to behead— by hev dey 
heads cut off — till dey dead / What you fink, woman ?’ 
Woman say: ‘ Yo’ Excennency, I vay gnad to be behead 
wif my de-ah lover. I vay satisfaction we behead be- 
gedder. Our spi’its begedder hawvy fo’ever.’ Nen she 
turn kiss her beau; but he too scare to spe’k. An’ bofe 
was tek out to behead — dissa woman ole tem to mek 
to kiss her beau. 

“ Magistrate say to highrob: ‘ You know me? Who 
eata subbah wif you sucha-sucha night ?? Chan Tow 
say, ‘O yo’ Excennency, I doan’ know who was!’ 
Magistrate say: ‘1 was dissa man. I glate t’anks faw 
you. Awso dissa fadder-mudder-in-’aw dissa dead man. 
Gaw sen’ me to yo’ house to mek you instlument to 
convert dissa mudderers. I give you good position ; 
awso money.’ ” 

“ And that was how these criminals were converted ?”” 
I say, remembering the promise of the story. 

“Yeh; convert to behead. Dissa case,” concluded 
Fuey, “ show how Gaw can convert clilimal when he 
wish; show how Gaw is glate. I tay you China peo- 
ples not heeffen. China ’ligion teach to try to affection 


VEIN. 
An Angler’s Wish in Town. 


WHEN tulips bloom in Union Square, 
And timid breaths of vernal air 

Go wandering down the dusty town, 
Like children lost in Vanity Fair ; 


When every long, unlovely row 
Of westward houses seems to go 

Toward sunset skies that rest the eyes, 
And hills beyond, where green trees grow, 


Then weary is the street parade, 

And weary books, and weary trade: 
: I *m only wishing to go a-fishing ; 
For this the month of May was made. 


. * 


I guess the pussy-willows now 

Are creeping out on every bough 
Along the brook; and robins look 

For early worms behind the plough. 


The yellow-birds have changed their dun 
For yellow coats to match the sun ; 

And in the same array of flame 
The Dandelion Show ’s begun. 


The flocks of young anemones 

Are dancing round the budding trees 
Who can help wishing to go a-fishing 

In days as full of joy as these? 


I think the meadow-lark’s clear sound 

Leaks upward slowly from the ground, 
While on the wing the bluebirds ring 

Their wedding-bells to woods around. 


The flirting chewink calls his dear 
Behind the bush ; and very near, 


Where water flow s, where green grass grows 


Song-sparrows gently sing, “Good cheer.’ , 


And, best of all, through twilight’s calm 
The hermit-thrush repeats his psalm : 

How much I ’m wishing to go a-fishing 
In days so sweet with music’s balm! 


* * 


’T is not a proud desire of mine ; 
I ask for nothing superfine ; 

No heavy weight, no salmon great, 
To break the record, or my line. 


Only an idle little stream 
Whose amber waters softly gleam ; 


Where I may wade, through woodland shad 


And cast the fly, and loaf, and dream. 


Only a trout or two, to dart 
From foaming pools, and try my art: 


Nomore I ‘m wishing —old- fashioned fishing 


And just a day on Nature’s heart. 


Henry van Dyke 





one anudder ; respec’ yo’ parents ; an’ charity an’ pure 
moral. If people do right I fink he shall be saved.” 


Chester Bailey Fernald. 
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